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THE LION’S HEAD. 








Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. SHAKSPEARE. 





This Ixstrretion has occasioned some inquiries ; among others it has 
been asked, whether Tur Lioyx’s Heap is intended to be jocular? It might 
he dangerous to answer this question—and Lions are not apt to commit them- 
selyes. Suffice it, then, to say, that our’s roars ex cathedra, as the mouth- 
niece of the Magazine. According to the fulness of our Letter-box, he vent- 
eth his responses, retorts, or explanations ; occasionally, too, pushing his 
nose a little beyond the bars of his own den, just to snuff what is going on 
about him. 


We have more than one Epistle before us, questioning the propriety of 
inserting puyislistic articles. We hope that the very clever one m our pre- 
sent Number will be thought a satisfactory answer to these remonstrances. 
l'o say the truth, we did, at first, feel shy about following so directly in the 
traces of others; and along a path, too, which had been trodden with power. 
We would always avoid doing this, if possible ; and have been rather surprised, 
on more than one oceasion, at finding persons of real talent forgetful of the 
wreat truth, that when ‘* two men ride a horse, one must ride behind.” But 
the pleasantness of the Papers, on this subject, submitted to us by some of 
our friends, has conquered our original shyness, occasioned as we have just 
explained,—and we only feel it necessary, now, to say a word to some of the 
serious objections to this sort of insertion, as “ undignified, and altogether 
‘isercditable,’—lor such are the terms employed.—Is not man, in distinction 
trom all other animals, a laughing animal? and has not~every thing its 
lanchable side? Is not England, in distinction from all other nations, a 
couutry of humour and humourists? And are the writings of Swift and Gay 
not good or elegant enough for insertion in a modern magazine? On points 
ot moral principle, it is becoming to assume a high, clear, and serious tone ; 
but surely the impropriety of picking-pockets is not, now-a-days, debate- 
able; and if not, the practitioners of the art may very safely be sported 
a little with (as well as hanged), and human nature be permitted to 
show its face of sorry meriment amidst frailties which no one excuses, 
aud that pretend to no justification—As to boring, we apprehend that 
there are but tew of the readers of the Lonpon MaGazine likely to 
feel tempted to contest with Cribb his enjoyment of the profits attached 
to the championship. Besides, if there were, we don’t know whether we 
would not be inclined to say, so much the better for the country : things 
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=—s t come to so had a pass as we had feared: the athletic minds, with 
the athletic arms of old England, still exist, and the Prize-ring is our secu- 


rity, that the energies of the nation will not be wholly smothered in that slough 
of stander and obscenity, now forming for the public annoyance, under the 
superintendance ot the Crown and the two Houses’of Parliament! Were the 
Five's ( ourt to be wholly deserted while the House of Lords is crowded by 
persous curious to hear the evidence of the Jtalians, we might say of the 
country, cen est fuit—all is up! If more be thought necessary on this sub- 
Ject, more might be said—but an article which we have in view on the Beg- 
Ear s Opera \ ll afford a fitter oportunity than Tue Lion’s Heap for 
ll images ot the argument.— We have now, however, an account of 
sbeser sort to settle with our funciful contributor: Mr. Egan’s encomiast : 
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Mr. Jackson’s admirer: the dealer in jewels: and, what is still more to his 
credit in our eyes, the warm-hearted friend of old Street-walker, the Bull-dog, 
whose promised Biography we long to receive. What astonishes us is, how 
any man, who has good taste enough to cherish these partialities, should not 
like Mr. Edgeworth’s Memoirs, written by himself! The hearty eccen- 
tricity, the unconquerable vivacity,—the busy, bustling, sanguine, perse= 
vering temper which distinguished this true child of the “ green Isle,” would 
have done honour even to a Fellow of the |Five’s Court : and the reflection of 
these sparkling qualities shines so brightly in the work in question, that we 
cannot permit it to be insulted without calling for a ring and fair play! We 
suspect, however, that our esteemed contributor has been imposed upon: it 
is possible that neither Spring, nor Carter, nor Scroggins, has yet found 
leisure to give attentive perusal to Mr. Edgeworth’s Memoirs ; and such 
neglect may have operated on the mind of the ingenious essayist, and pro- 
duced an undue impression against the book. That he has not judged or 
himself in regard to it, we are sure, for there is no man whose tact we have 
a better opinion of. We are confident, for instance, that he thinks highly of 
Mr. Keats’s last volume of poetry (which we mean to review in our next 
Number), and that he regards the joke of electing one of Blackwood’s Edi- 
tors to be professor of moral PutLosoruy, as infinitely more laughable than 
any thing that has ever appeared in the pages of that work. ‘That such an 
one should undervalue the amusement furnished by Mr. Edgeworth’s Me- 
moirs is lamentable. For ourselves, we have so high an opinion of the powers 
(now quenched) of the Irish philanthropist, that, were he now alive to do 
honour to our challenge, we would back him, on a wooden-horse, against 
Buckle on a racer! Jn leaping, we would pit him, without fear, against the 
famous Jumping Jim! Nor are we rash in saying somuch. Mr. Edgeworth, 
in his youth,would have beaten any man of his calves ina horn-pipe. Earth, 
air, or water, all was alike to him! He’d have manufactured, and then run, a 
balloon against Garnerin himself ; or dropped with him in a parachute, play 
or pay, taking the chances of steeples and crow’s-nests. He'd have swam 
with Lord Byron,—and disputed the lady with him too, on the other side 
the Hellespont,—for he was four or five times married, and has left a pro- 
geny by each of his wives. Further, Mr. Edgeworth invented poetical 
Telegraphs, and wrote treatises on Education ! An individual thus eminently 
and variously gifted, is not to be lightly disparaged, even in a boxing article. 
That his book is an entertaining one ; that his character was estimable ; that 
his talents were eminent, we will maintain—as long as we “ cAN COME TO 
TIME. 





Mr. David Ap Rice Llanrellyn seems warm in his feelings, and is pe- 
remptory in his demands. We remember noticing one of the pieces he al- 
ludes to, as unfit for publication: the others he does not very well recollect 
himself, nor do we. He had better present our compliments to “ the Club,” 
and beg the members to accept his and our apologies. 





Maria’s verses are written under the impulse of a delicate feeling for natural 
beauty; and she has even a higher merit in our eyes, than this—for she en- 
closes them in a letter, where she calls herself our “ admiring Correspondent.” 
Yet not even this (so stubborn is the stuff of which Editors’ bosoms are made) 
can hinder us from perceiving that the turn of her expressions is sometimes 
not sufiiciently removed from common-place, and even inaccuracy. The 
following four lines, however, are pretty,—and there is a tenderness of dis- 
position shown in them which leads us to think that she is so too,—or at least 
young—and youth is equivalent to beauty. 


Oh it was sweet to breathe the fragrant air 

When Sol again appear’d, and showers were gone, 
To wander ’mongst the groves, and woodlands fair— 
—But was it sweet to wander there alone ? 
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Some of the Poetical pieces sent by J. A. H. are likely to be inserted next 


month. 


—_—_—_— 


A Correspondent transmits us a regular Essay in favour of Debating 
Societies, to which we cannot promise a place :—we think it, however, only 
fair to quote a short, but striking passage from the article in question, where 
the good effects of a general diffusion of Debating Societies over Europe, or 
rather, we believe, over the world, are eloquently enumerated. It may 
perhaps serve to convince the sceptical on this point :— 

The thick clouds of ignorance, and the evil vapours of prejudice, would be hurled into 
the dark mazes ef forgetfulness. The clangor and affectation of sceptical presumption ; 
the gaudy splendour and assumptive greatness of pretended accomplishments, would be 
buried in oblivion; and folly, the offspring of ignorance, would naturally be for ever 
banished and confined to very narrow limits, by the powerful and resplendent rays of 
wisdom ! 

The distinguished member of a Debating Club stands apparent in the 
above glowing passage. ‘The exercise of writing could never have led to the 
production of so brilliant a surface. Speaking was necessary to give this 
confidence in metaphor—and the passage, therefore, has the merit of prac- 
tically exemplifying the beneficial results of the Institutions it eulogizes. 
Most of the periods contained in the Essay in question, are very character- 
istic of the Orator :—but there is one, in particular, sufficient to make a man 
jump on the table, and take off his hat to the chair! The conclusion comes 
cantering with a noble elocutionary rattle. We are sure we need make no 
apology forgiving it as one more quotation: 

The advantages of good speaking in the Senate House are so numerous and conspicu- 
ous, that danguage must fuil in the description. The speech of a wise and eloquent Se- 
nator is read with avidity and delight by all ranks. Every one is lavish in its praise ; 
and the abilities of the speaker re-echo from the statesman to the peasant, till at last his 
talents become the theme of every nation, and the effects of his transcendant genius are 
felt from Poe to PoLe! 


We have read the Letter of Francis with interest ; but we are sorry to be 
obliged to say, that his Verses do not appear to us written with sufficient 
force and distinctness to warrant their publication. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—— - 


GOETHE AND HIS FAUSTUS. 


Gortue, whom our Scotch Re- 
viewers have ridiculed almost equally 
with Wordsworth, enjoys, perhaps, 
a higher degree of literary fame than 
any living writer whatsoever ; for he 
is the idol of all Germany: and when 
the extent of this part of Europe is 
considered, with the circumstance of 
its division into a variety of nations, 
its concurrent applause is to be es- 
teemed a more unequivocal title to 
honour than any degree of present 
popularity in a more limited and uni- 
ted country. If we run over in our 
recollections the biographies of the 
most famous poets of modern nations, 
from the resurrection of literature up 
to the present day, it will at least be 
difficult to pitch on one who, during 
his life-time, has excited either so 
much, or such long-enduring esteem 
—or an enthusiasm at once so lively 
and so heartfelt, as Goethe. His 
fame in Germany may perhaps be 
likened, for its universality, to that 
which Voltaire enjoyed in France ; 
but it may be safely affirmed, that 
Voltaire never awakened in the minds 
of his admirers that compound feel- 
ing of smitten reverence, jealous af- 
fection, and absolute devotedness, 
which constitutes the sentiment of 
admiration cherished by the Germans 
for Goethe. Petrarch, it is true—the 
most fortunate of authors in this re- 
spect—produced, by his genius, even 
2 more stupendous effect, perhaps, 

Vou. Il. 


on the minds of his contemporaries 
than the writer of whom we are now 
treating :—but the difference of cire 
cumstances between the age of Pe- 
trarch and our own, renders it ime 
possible to institute an accurate come 
parison between the two on the point 
in question—even if it were alto+ 
gether fair to take, as unimpeachable 
evidence, what the Italian himself 
relates, in his Latin Epistles, of the 
signal honours rendered him by a 
people of lively emotions, intoxicated 
with the new sweetness of his liquid 
verses. Out of each hundred thou- 
sand individuals in his country, Pe+ 
trarch, it is probable, could only 
reckon on ten—not readers—but whe 
even knew how to read: in the pro- 
gress of civilization, the proportion 
has become greatly increased; and 
the question of comparative popula- 
rity between writers of the present 
and past times, is thus rendered im- 
possible of solution. 

When, in 1773, Goethe published 
his first tragedy, the Goetze of Bere 
lichingen, and again, in 1774, his cele- 
brated romance of Werter, the gene- 
ral attention of Germany was turned 
at once, by a great simultaneous 
movement, upon the new poet. From 
the Rhine to the Baltic his praise 
furnished almost the sole theme of 
conversation ; and, from that period 
to the present, he has exercised, not 
by his writings alone, but by. these 
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in union with the tenor of his lite, 
and the style of his habits. a species 
of dictatorship, as it mar te cauned, 
over the public opinion « Genncuy, 
which constitutes him, us i wore, 

primary and influential ceutre ol the 
inoral and literary civilization oi that 
vast country. Thus welcomed with 
acclamations from all sides, Goethe 
pursued his auspiciously commenced 
career; and, day by day, as the pro- 
ductions of his genius accumulated, 
encreased those most precious one 
grateful fruits of intellectual toil.--the 
esteent and adiniration of kis native 
land. By his native land, we mean 
the whole of Germany; for we do not 
hold ourselves bound to abide by the 
capricious divisions of states and 
principalities, which disunite a people 
that are essentially united by simill- 
tude of character, and a common 
form ot speech. The mode of con- 
sidering as forming one nation all 
who speak one language, will doubt- 
less some day prevail, and do away 
with the present less rational parti- 
tions, the effect of which is to retard 
civilization, and perpetuate those 
dissensions by which, whoever may 
profit, the people are sure to lose. 

It would thus appear that, in Ger- 
many, the public sympathy has not 
lain-by, sluggishly or vilely, waiting 
tor the death of its favourite, in order 
to render him frankly the religious 
homage of reverence and affection: 
on the contrary, Goethe, now a sep- 
tuagenarian, may be said to enjoy the 
honours of an apotheosis on this side 
the tomb. At the same time, he has 
not passed altogether free from the 
attacks of irritated mediocrity, and 
the venom of slanderous envy: but 
these accustomed tormentors of dis- 
tinguished genius have been less 
troublesome than usual in regard to 
Asoethe ; nor have they ever had 
other effect than to heighten, in his 
favour, the noise and spleucour of the 
trnimph, accorded him by a people 
that may be said to pant impatiently 
for opportunities to signalize his 
elory. 

The truth is, we believe, thet the 
state of manners and thinking in 
Grermany, is still far from having 
reached that point of social corruption, 
where the virtues or accomplishments 
of the few constitute an offence to 
the many. There is no general dis- 
position in that country to rise and 





make common war against any in- 
telleet that may show itself likely to 
surpass the common standard ; or to 


stinguish the brightness of a mental 
minary, if for no other reason, 
om a iear that its light may fall too 
ugly on uakedness and deformity. 
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levolence against noble natures which 
seeks tonccomplish their mortification, 
er destruction, by basely flattering 
the very grossness of the public taste, 
and the worst errors of public opinion. 
It is to be remembered, that the ex- 
istence of literature, properly so 
called, in Germany—(considering it 
as one nation, but without wishing 
to offend the Northern Germans by 
confounding them in all things with 
their Southern brethren)—can scarce- 
ly be said to reckon more than half 
a century of duration;——thus the 
people of that couatry are still, in 
regard to letters, youthful and gene- 
rous ia their feelings ;—they adimire 
ingenuously, and praise under the 
irresistible impulse of  euthusiastic 
affvction.. It is seldom that we find 
the superiority of others irritating 
the hearts of the young ; for in these 
there generally exists either.an indif- 
ference altogether as to rivalry, ora 
sanguine hope of at least equalling 
the excellence they admire. . One or 
other of these conditions seems ne- 
cessary, that human nature may be 
able, withaut experiencing a, secret 
pain, to abandon itself to ,the plea- 
sure of admiration. Besides,—Ger- 
man criticism haying still more re- 
cently risen from .the degradation of 
an insipid and vulgar taste, servilely 
subdued to the recoguition, of the 
supremacy of French. medels, jis par- 
ticularly inspired ‘at present with this 
fresh, frank, and) manly spivit.. Its 
doctrines seem to spring, tairly from 
the heart, and they bear the stamp 
of sincere meditation ;, these are in- 
deed very different, from ; the. exitical 
judgments that spread, like poisonous 
tares, over the field of literature, in 
old and more. corrupted countries. 
German criticism is not in the habit 
of imposing laws, that contravene the 
rights of intellect it respects the in- 
dependence of ,.mind :) it, knows. its 
province, and that. it does not. belong 
to it to assign limits to thought, or 
bounds to, fancy—nor. to impose 
chains and ignominious fetters on 
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genius—nor to proclaim intolerance. 
German criticism is at present neither 
cold nor frivolous. It is not of that 
base kind which sets itself with an 
earnest industry about the hunting 
out of defects ; nor of that heartless 
species which, being destitute of en- 
thusiasm, has no understanding for 
the highest merits of an author; 
whose gratification consists in de- 
grading and destroying by buffoonery 
what is sublime, profound, cr pa- 
thetic. It is of that generous sort, 
which, proceeding from the deep in- 
felt emotions of the heart, is compe- 
tent to analyze them without inter- 
rupting them: whose glory it is to 
follow in the train of whatever is 
noble and beautiful ; to welcome it, 
without suspicion, as the dearest 
consolation of human life. In its 
writings are to be seen a glow, a 
heat, a confidence, a spirit of mag- 
nanimous emulation: its desire evi- 
dently is to raise the feelings of its 
readers to that elevated mood in 
which they are most susceptible to 
the impression of the fine imitations 
of nature,—in which the soul spurns 
the selfishness and triviality of com- 
mon life, and yearns over the elegant 
forms of a more pure and perfect ex- 
istence.—It is necessary to bear this 
general sketch of the character of 
German feeling and criticism in mind, 
while we continue to speak of Goethe 
and the celebrity of his works. 

It strikes one with astonishment, 
to think of the vast variety of the 
studies to which this great man 
has devoted his time, and applied 
his intellectual powers. That insa- 
tiability inherent in minds of a sub- 
lime order,—which, without recog- 
nizing the ultimate end of their de- 
sires, are constantly sensible ‘that 
nothing within the bounds of human 
life can content them,—has impelled 


Goethe, while, with unfailing aetivity, 


he has pursued his intrepid course, 
now amongst the principles of criti- 
cism in art and letters,—now into the 
Jaws of nature in her physical produc- 
tions,—from these through the dark 
and perplexing labyrinths of theology, 
—thenceward into the depths of ide- 
ology,—the mysteries of language, the 
science of' philology, the construction 
of ancient and’ modern tongues,— 


through the occult empire of chemis-— 


try, even ‘onward into the fanciful 
land of the alchemist !. Nor has all 
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this vivacity of curiosity ever appa- 
rently had an injurious effect on the 
delicacy of his sensibility. It is this 
which engaged him in a _ pilgrimage 
to Italy, that he might visit the finest 
monuments of the finest minds ; it is 
this which has for ever held him un- 
der their influence ;—which, aided by 
the instructions of the aged Oéeser, 
has incited him to unfold their his- 
tory and their subtlest theories—to 
examine them learnedly as well as 
intently—to augment their magic in- 
fluence on our minds by illustrating 
them with the splendour of his imagi- 
nation. This Winckelmann and Les- 
sing had previously done; and Goethe 
has ably followed their example. 

So much generally of the author in 
question; it is now time to state, 
that a single one of his dramatic com- 
positions—the Fausrus—is more pe- 
culiarly the subject of the present ar- 
ticle. It is for this reason that, in 
what we have further to say of his 
literary character, we shall confine 
ourselves to his capacity of poet. If 
he were not—as he rezlly is—one of 
the most comprehensive intellects, one 
of the greatest encyclopedists of his 
age,—his poetical compositions would 
nevertheless fully suffice to justify 
with posterity the high applause which 
he has received from his contempora- 
ries. 


Lessing, the famous author of “ Con-- 


siderations on the Laocoon,” valiantly 
opposing himself to the pedants of his 
time, and encouraging the literary ti- 
midity of his countrymen, had pro- 
claimed, and sustained, what may be 
termed a radical reform in German 
poetry. He specially founded the 
necessity of an alteration on the pro- 
priety of giving to it a distinct na- 
tional character, of which it may be 
said to have been then altogether de- 
prived—for the slight indications of 
this which lay scattered’in the pages 
of ancient legends, were generally 
neglected, in consequence either of the 
rudeness of theit forms, or their in- 
trinsic worthlessness. ' At the alarm- 
cry of Lessing, Germany began to 
rouse itself; and then was widely 
spread in that country the ferment of 
literary doctrines, which had been al- 
ready actually commenced by Klop- 
stock and some Swiss writers. This 
ferment assorted well with that stir- 
rig in the regions of morals, politics, 
and metaphysics, which now made 
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xself perceptible: it therefore pro- 
eccded vigorously, and produced an 
entire revolution in the conception 
ani feeling of poetry—a strict alliance 
between the contemplation and the 
fnagination. Then it was that Ger- 
many, consulting its own history, the 
disposition and character of its own 
people, its own hopes and prospects— 
the venius, in fact, of its own proper 
civilization, aspired to the honour of 
possessing a poesy of its own ;—draw~ 
mz inspiration trom its own indivi- 
desl ity—it we may be permitted thus 
toexpress ourselves—copying images 
from its own manners, and liberating 
itself trom the slavish condition of 
reproducing the poetry of foreign na- 
tions with a mere change of language. 
The German muse, at this period, 
though perhaps inclined to follow the 
kessons of her English sister morethan 
any other, pressed hard nevertheless 
to ect abreast of the latter,—exclaim- 
wg, in the words of Klopstock—** J 
lowe thee, daughter of Albion !—and my 
«fiction for thee springs from admira- 
thon > but more than thee I love immor- 
dalityy: the palm and the laurel are 
deasver to me than even thou art, and I 
desire to gather them for myself!” 
Tu short, Germany now sallied wor- 
thily into the poetical lists, to mea- 
sure herself with the other nations of 
uarape—to excite their envy, or con- 
quer their applause. 

Goethe was destined by nature to 
be one of the most valorous cham- 
mnews in this bloodless but clamorous 
contest. It seeined as if he had been 
fumished by nature herself with all 
thse en lowments whose united sum 
constittites a titness for exercising the 
marvellous but difficult art of the 
poet. The circumstances of his edu- 
cation in the house of his father, the 
first adventures of his yonth, the first 
excitements of his faculty of thinking, 
were ¢ aleulated to augment rather 
than weaken the influence of his na- 
tural gilts. Public spirit was destin- 
ed to awaken and give a first direc- 
tion to the genius of Goethe: but he 
was ordained soon to take under his 
eantrol, and to direct afresh, the pub- 
lic spirit. It is also true, that the 
consciousness which he afterwards 
had of his superiority, coupled per- 
haps with a certain desire to cause 
ts rights and its authority to be 
qnuckly felt and respected,—has in- 
duced him sometimes, without need, 
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and without use, to tamper with, for 
the purpose of altering, the fashion of 
public opinion:—~it thus happens, that, 
in following the history of his life, it 
may appear to some that Goethe has 
not shown sufficient consistency, or 
abided sufficiently by determinate 
principles, in his practice of an art 
whichalways may, and always should 
be, regulated by certain fundamental 
rules. 

But reflecting on the vast genius of 
Goethe, and the happy pliability of 
his imagination and senstbility—a 
pliability which renders it easy for 
him to assume at pleasure diverse 
characters, and to counterfeit at plea- 
sure the most opposite sentiments, 
—we must, in reason, abstain from 
imputing to vanity or caprice that 
versatility, which is rather to be tra- 
ced to the activity and enterprize of 
his mind, filling him with a burning 
desire to embrace, in the operations 
of his intellect, the whole variety of 
the universe—which he has enlarged 
even to the invasion of the limits of 
the ideal world. ‘To the ambition of 
his disposition in this respect, there 
can be but little doubt, for instance, 
that we ought to attribute his having, 
in his tragedy of Iphigenia, diverted 
the public taste from that national 
style, to favour which he had himself 
invited it, when, agreeing with Less- 
ing in the doctrine which we have be- 
fore noticed, he thought, felt, and 
spoke as an ancient German in the 
Goetze of Berlichingen, and as a mo- 
dern German in the romance of 
Werter. Goethe’s Iphigenia is a 
tragedy which appears to' have been 
written by an ancient Greek, so exact 
and so lively is the picture there given 
of those sentimentsand actions which 
are the natural offspring of the state 
of civilization that we know to have 
existed amongst the Greeks. In a 
recent criticism by A. W. Schlegel, 
who more than any other person en- 
ters into the real spirit of Athenian 
tragedy, this dramatic piece is term- 


ed a counterfeit—an echo,—an atter-- 


song—of the Greeks—ein Nachsang 
der Griechen. 

As Goethe is gifted with almost 
universal power to imagine charac- 
ters, sentiments, habits, and passions, 
with their modifications as operated 
upon by the circumstances of time 
and place,—so is he with a Proteus 


ability to give substantial and con- 
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sistent forms to his poetical compo- 
sitions, to point and trace their scope, 
and determine their effects. Nothing 
can better illustrate what we mean 
by this assertion, than a passage in 
one of the works of the ingenious and 
luminous Madame de Stael. “ Near- 
ly all the productions of Goethe,” 
says she, “ are composed on different 
systems. Sometimes he abandons 
himself entirely to passion, as in 
Werter, and the Count of Egmont: 
sometimes he touches all the chords 
that vibrate on the imagination, as he 
generally does in his fugitive poetry : 
—now he paints with the fidelity of 
an historian, as in his Goetze of Ber- 
lichingen: now he is simple as an 
ancient author ; for a proof of which 
we may refer to his Herman and Do- 
rothea. In his Faust he plunges 
amongst the whirlwinds and storms 
of life ; and.in the Tasso, the Natu- 
ral Daughter, and even in the Iphi- 
genia, we find him managing the 
dramatic art, as if to elevate monu- 
ments to stand by the side of tombs: 
his works have then the fine forms, 
the splendour, and the purity of mar- 
ble,—but they have also its cold im- 
mobility. One cannot criticize Goethe 
as an author who is excellent in a 
certain style, and bad in another: he 
rather may be said to resemble na- 
ture herself, who produces all, and of 
all,” &c. &e. 

Amongst the muititude of the vo- 
lumes published by this author, there 
are four which, up to the present 
time, he has particularly. consecrated 
to a plain narration of the eveuts of 
his lite. He who writes his own bio- 
graphy, unless he be a creature alto- 


‘gether null in the human family, is 


pretty sure to write a work which 
will be acceptable to .all classes of 
readers. Although curiosity may 
not he gratified with the display of 
important adventures ; although the 
mind may not: be kept in a state of 
agitation by these sublime fears and 
hopes that await on the vast interests 
of history—there is nevertheless, al- 
most necessarily, in the composition 
of him who narrates the story of his 
own .actions, a certain vivacity, an 
air at least of frankness, a simplicity, 
or what the French term naiveté, al- 


_ together constituting a magical charm 


—which can never, be. successfully 
unitated by the. art of rhetoric, and 
which pleases mightily that’ innate 
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curiosity, felt by almost every one, 
to become acquainted with the casual- 
ties of life in the experience of others. 
—It is by the influence of this species 
of enchantment, that an artist of Flo- 
rence, Benvenuto Cellini, narrating 
the occurrences ofa common plebeiax 
life, manages to arrest our attention, 
equally with Julius Cesar recounting 
his own grand military euterprises.— 
But if the self-biographer is an indi- 
vidual, not only distinguished by ex- 
treme mental acuteness, and exqui- 
site sensibility, but inclined to repre- 
sent with accuracy and research the 
multiplied operations of his internal 
life, the various intellectual pheno- 
mena which preceded, accompauied, 
and followed his external actions—as 
has been done by Saint Augustin and 
by Rousseau—then, to the common 
interest which has been already ex- 
plained, is added a very particular 
one :—we regard such a composition 
with the most lively attention, as cal- 
culated to throw light on the secret 
source, and hidden mazes, of what 
may be termed the vital fibres of the 
human character, and to aflord some 
clue to the great mystery of their 
movements. 

Such is the case in regard te 
Goethe’s book. Besides that the oe- 
currences of his poetical life are often 
the direct consequences of the circum- 
stancesof his social or domestic situa- 
tion, it happens also that the biogra- 
phy of this great man, associated with 
his poctical productions, is of a nature 
to assist the student of the art, as 
well as the inquirer into the springs 
of moral existence. The two, thus 
considered in connexion, enable one 
to trace the line of contact between 
the world of-reality and that of the 
imagination; the relations that exist 
between the sensations directly .pro- 
ceeding from facts, aud those .which 
spring up in the miud under :the 
agency of a reminiscent fancy ;—-the 
system of action by which the intel- 
lect advances from .its: slightest in- 
pulses to its most ardeut flights ; and 
the benefit which a poet may derive, 
in the exercise of his art, from his 
self-consciousuess aud feeling of inuli- 
viduality. ‘Thus, for example, iu the 
Memoirs of his own Life, we find the 
real history of Gocthe’s love affair ; 


and it furnishes us with the type from 
-whence he has extracted the idca/_of 


the passion, so finely represented. in 





























his poetical compositions. In the 
portrait of a girl to whom he was 
much attached, we recognize the 
source from whence he has taken that 
sweet ideal image of moral beauty 
which lives in the tender Clara, the 
beloved of Egmont, and the touching 
innocence of Margaret, the wretched 
mistress of the devoted Faustus. We 
could support the doctrine above laid 
down by many examples taken from 
the works of the author in question, 
and we should have great pleasure in 
following this fascinating search, but 


it W ould lead us too far tron the chiet 


object of the present article, which 
we have already stated to be the ex- 
amination of Goethe’s most celebrated 
Tragedv—Docror Favsrvs. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with 


stating, before quitting this part of 


our subject, that the first idea of the 
very composition just named was 


suggested to the poet by some cir- 


ther by the resemblance which he be- 
lieved to exist between some of his 
own feelings and those which might 
he supposed to exist Im such a breast 
as that of the fabulous Faustus.—We 
would instantly give here the lan- 
guage in which Goethe confesses this 
resemblance ; but we think it will be 


more ttelligible to the generality of 


our readers after we have briefly 
sketched the popular tradition relative 
to the ill-fated philosopher. 

His celebrated life is placed by the 
Germans about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century : and as the towns 
of Greece contended between them- 
selves for the honour of having 
siven birth to the great poet who sang 


their Trojan triumphs, so several of 


the German villages dispute the right 
of claiming for their son the famous 
wizard of whom we are treating. 
Nuittlingen and Maulbronn in Sua- 
bia, some hamlets of Anhalt, others 
in the March of Brandeburg, clash 
together their rival pretensions. ‘The 
strife is still undecided; and it is 
likely that it will always be so,—for 
as it has been suspected that the 
great poet of Greece never existed 
as a single individual, so there are 
some grounds for imagining that the 
Faustus of Germany is in the same 
predicament. Public opinion, how- 
ever, inclines chiefly to favour the 
claims of Knittlingen ; and we only 
protess to be its expositors in res 
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counting some few of the particulars 
of the story. 

John Faustus was originally a pea- 
sant’s son; but being sent to Witten. 
berg, where he had some relations 
living, he began to cast wishful looks 
at the tree of knowledge ; occupying 
himself closely with the study of the 
sciences, and displaying in their pur- 
suit signs of a marvellously quick ca- 
pacity. Arrived to the age of sixteen 
years he went to Ingolstadt, where he 
plunged into the depths of theology, 
and, after three years’ application, 
took the degree of Doctor in it. With 
his title came weariness of this study ; 
and the new Doctor, in successive fits 
of restlessness, turned the powers of 
his mind, first to medicine, next to 
astrology, and ultimately to magic— 
in which last dangerous art he even 
instructed an humble follower named 
John Wagner, son of a clergyman of 
Wasserburg. At the death of an un- 
cle, who was pretty well supplied 
with the means of life, Faustus be- 
came heir to sone property; but in 
a very short time it was all squander- 
ed away in a course of profusion. 
Thus reduced, the ill-fated man re- 
turned to his magic, and even went 
the length of conjuring the demoniac 
spirits of the awful abyss to appear 
and serve his unhallowed will. The 
prince of these terrible powers obeyed 
the call, and concluded a compact 
with the devoted man for the term of 
twenty-four years. It was conceded, 
on the side of hell, that for this pe- 
riod Faustus should be served by a 
fiend named Mephistopheles, who 
should be bound to obey his orders, 
and promote in all things his pleasure. 
The lost one, now allied to the devil, 
travelled through Europe, accompa- 
nied by his terrible confederate : they 
every where lived a merry life; Jaugh- 
ed heartily ; gratifiéd every caprice ; 
wrought prodigies,—and thus Faus- 
tus hid from the public eye the ago- 
nies of his conscience; while he every 
where excited wonder and admiration. 
There is still to be séen, in an old cel- 
lar of Leipsic, a painting of one of the 
miraculous exploits of this infatuated 
D.D., performed in the very ‘place 
where the memorial of the occurrence 
remains. It represents him, in the 
presence of a large company of ‘per- 
sons, flying out of the cellar, mount- 
ed, en cavalier, on a pipe of wine! 
This exercise, however pleasant, sure- 
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ly is not so much preferable to riding 
on horseback, as to justify a man’s 
selling his soul to the devil for the 
sake of securing its enjoyment. 

The stipulated term of twenty-four 
years being expired, the prince of the 
powers of the air came to claim his 
bargain. The unhappy laustus was 
whisked off by his remorseless pur- 
chaser. It was in the dead of the 
night, between the hours of twelve 
and one, in the little village of Rom- 
lich, that this dreadful event happen- 
ed: the devil there made himself 
master of his miserable prey,—cruelly 
dashing the body of his victim against 
the stone walls ; so that fragments of 
the skull, and broken pieces of the 
bones of the infatuated Faustus, dis- 
closed to the villagers in the morning 
the nature of his awful fate. 

Such is the substance of the popu- 
lar tradition in regard to the hero of 
Goethe's tragedy; the reader who 
might wish to enter more at large in- 
to his history, would find ample pro- 
vision for the gratification of his cu- 
riosity in a work of George Rodolph 
Wiedemann, printed at Hamburgh in 
the year 1599, also in one published 
about the same time by an anonymous 
author, at Cologne.* 

In these, the statements of popular 
prejudice and superstition are made 
in the gravest. language of learned 
truth,—though perhaps there is some 
reason to suspect that deception is 
actually meant, and that the object of 
the writers is to confuse and terrify 
the ignorant multitude for the pur- 
pose of more easily governing them at 
their pleasure; It is however a curious 
fact, that several erudite and really 
respectable authors, have given full 


credence to. the marvellous story of 


Faustus, and have stoutly maintained 
its truth. Newmann, Professor of 
Theology at Wittemberg, in his 
“* Historical Dissertation on Faustus 
the Deceiver,” printed at Wittemberg 
in 1683, sustains his magical charac 
ter with much show of argument. 
Many other writers of talents and ac- 
quirements take the same side; and 
among these we are obliged to number 
with astonishment, Camerarius, and 
Gessner. There is, however, to be 
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found among them considerable ‘cons 
tradiction as to some of the principal 
circumstances of the life of Faustus, 
his birth being placed by them at va- 
rious epochs, and in various places ; 
—nor is there a greater unanimity as 
to his lineage, or even the particulars 
of his sad end. 

Qn the other hand, there are cer- 
tain writers who mistake altogether 
the personage of whom they treat ; 
confounding him with John Faust of 
Mentz, the companion first of Gut- 
tenberg, and afterwards of Schoeffer, 
in the invention and improvement of 
the art of printing. A slight atten- 
tion to dates, however, will prove the 
error of these, for the Faust of Mentz 
lived in the fifteenth century, and the 
Faustus of Knittlingen is said to have 
lived in the sixteenth, and disappear- 
ed about the year 1560. Tritheim 
and Melancthon deny the existence of 
Doctor Faustus altogether ; and ano- 
ther party, perhaps nearer to the truth 
than any of the others, without dis- 
puting that there was such a person, 
distinct from the Faust of Mentz, 
maintain that he was neither more 
nor less than a man who had made 
great progress in the sciences, parti- 
cularly im those of a physical nature, 
—hbut that his genius was probably 
mingled with a certain portion of 
quackery, which led him, in his pub- 
lic experiments, to make pretensions 
which the public ignorance accepted 
as evidence of magical powers. Zelt- 
ner and Struvius may be consulted by 
those who wish to become masters of 
this question,—particularly the latter 
in his Introduct. in Not. rei litt., and 
in his Biblioth. h. s. Antiq, &c. &c. 

As we have entered upon the opi- 
nions entertained relative to the cha- 
racter and reality of Faustus, we may 
mention, before quitting the subject, 
that there are several whoconsider him 
as altogether a creation of monkish re- 
venge. It is well known that, before 
the invention of the art of printing, 
the profession of a writer of manu- 
scripts was a very lucrative one, and 
of this employment the religious or- 
ders possessed almost a monopoly. 
The new art introduced by Gutten- 
berg and Faust, soon triumphantly 





* See Wahrhaftige Historien von den greulichen Siinden Dr. Johann Faustens. 
Hamburg, &c. &e.: and Des durch die ganze Welt verrufenen Erzschwarzkiinstlers, 
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established itself, and carried a mor- 
tal blow against the copyers, who 
thus found themselves left without 
occupation, and consequently without 
gains. This was enough to excite 
Cenobite anger against the invention 
and the inventors; and it accords with 
monkish policy to seek, in such a case, 
to turn the fury of popular supersti- 
tion against their enemies. Nor is it 
unlikely that some of the subtler 
minds amongst these orders, might, 
even at that early period, foresee in 
the establishment of the novel art, 
the future destruction of their influ- 
ence—the demolition of * the tyranny 
of the cowl and the hood.” Such an- 
ticipation would furnish a still more 
active motive to hostility,—and no 
mode of opposition could be better 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
time, than that of discrediting the 
most learned and respectable of the 
printers, Faust of Mentz,—and deter- 
ring others from adopting his profes- 
sion, by representing his art as a dia- 
bolical one, and the artificer as an ally 
of the enemy of heaven and earth. 


Such, say some, is the real origin of 


the fable of Faustus, which was well 
received by the people, because it was 
in harmony with the received ideas 
of the time. If any one feel a desire 
to follow up this division of the dis- 
pute, let him consult an interesting 
tract by J.C. Durrius, professor at 
Altdorf, entitled De Johanne Fausto, 
Epistola ad Dm. Gregorium Sigis- 
mundum Iruhrerum. 

The story of Faustus having, in 
one way or another, become firmly 
grounded in the popular belief, the 
writers for the vulgar were soon on 
the alert to take advantage of so pro- 
mising a subject, to give life and 
identity to those miracles and rela- 
tions of supernatural wonders caleu- 
lated to arrest the attention, and to 
please the imaginations of a supersti- 
tious populace. One book, among 
others, full of all sorts of follies, and 
sentiments either extravagant or ab- 
surd ; a book that lies even from its 
title page,—which states it to have 
been printed in 1404, that is to say 
betore the invention of printing,—hbe- 
came very coccbrated ia Germany: its 
title is Fausts Hillenzwang, oder der 
Schwaree Rulv—that is to sav the 
Black Crow ; aud, however nonsensi- 


cal its contents, the Germans owe it 
gratitude for having furnished themes 
and suggestions for several poetical 
works of uncommon merit. We do 
not here allude to those early ro- 
mances and ballads which spread over 
the various countries of Europe, and 
ours among the rest ; nor to the nu- 
merous farces and puppet plays, how- 
ever ingenious some of them may be, 
founded on the popular story of Faus- 
tus:*—but more or less directly, to 
the productions of Scink, of Screiber, 
of Miller, of Klinger, of Lessing,— 
and chiefly to the masterpiece of 
Goethe—to which it is now high time 
that we should confine our attention. 

Even at the time when Goethe was 
living at Strasbourg for the purpose 
of completing his legal studies,—that 
is to say not long before the period 
when he published his Werter,—the 
poet thus wrote of himself: “ The fable 
of Faustus, which I saw represented in 
the puppet-shews, is a most interesting 
one. It has awakened thoughts and 
feelings in my mind:—I, too, have 
tried many of the paths that lead to 
knowledge, and have been turned from 
them with a full persuasion of its va- 
nity:—I, too, have tried many of the 
fashions and modes of existence, and 
have quitted them ill-requited and dis- 


appointed.” These are the words of 


Goethe which, some way back, we 
promised to the reader that we should 
quote: and they confirm what we were 
then affirming, viz: that the real his- 


tory of the poet’s mind connects itselt 


very interestingly with the subjects 
and the forms of his fanciful compo- 
sitions. But they are of more conse- 
quence for our present purpose, as 
they indicate—rapidly and slightly it 
is true—from what point of view 
Goethe set out in the enterprize to 
delineate the character of his Faustus, 
availing himself of the popular tradi- 
tions already current. For this lat- 
ter reason, we request the reader to 
bear them in his mind during the re- 
mainder of the present article, as ne- 
cessary to the appreciation of our ob- 
servations. 

Lessing, when he entertained the 
idea of giving new dignity to the sub- 


ject of the puppet-play, to elevate it 


to the rank of an imaginative compo- 
sition, and to give it a noble moral 
aim and tendency, had it in view to 
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make two tragedies out of thé story. 
Unfortunately, however, for German 
literature, his design was not accom- 
plished ; and all we have of his Faus- 
tus is one solitary and short fragment. 
Yet this is quite sufficient to shew us 
what was the regulating principle, 
the cardinal motive, of this poetico- 
moral conceit of Lessing. The read- 
er will at once recognize it in the fol- 
lowing brief quotation of a dialogue, 
held between Satan and an inferior 
Devil, in a scene which opens the 
drama. 


Satan. Well, fourth-rate devil !—what 
have you been about ?—what exploit have 
you lately performed. 

Devil. None: but I am cogitating a de- 
sign, which, once effected, would eclipse 
all the actions of my colleagues in mischief. 

Satan. What have you, then, in your 
head ? 

Devil. The idea of wresting from heaven 
its present chief favourite on earth:—a 
youth, meditative, solitary, and studious ; 
who minds nothing but study, — who 
breathes and feels only in it: a youth who 
has renounced all the passions but one—a 
PASSION FOR THE TRUTH: a youth, 
who, in good faith, would be dangerous to 
you and to us all, should he ever become 
an authority amongst the people. What 
say you Master ?—to rob heaven of this fine 
fellow—eh ?—would it not be well ? What 
think you ? 

Satan. It is a sublime, a stupendous 
thought. But how can’st thou contrive to 
give it execution. 

Devil. That's the rub: I don’t know: 
I have grinned with rage because I could 
not find a way:—TI have made the circuit 
of his whole heart, searching every corner, 
but really it does not appear to me to have 
a weak side, by which one could eatch him. 

Satan. Ah fool! hast thou not said that 
he has curiosiry ? 

Devil. Certainly more than any other 
mortal. 

Satan. Then leave him to me: to me 
alone, I say :—curiosity is quite enough to 
seal the perdition of any one. 


In this design of Lessing, indicated 


by the above quotation, we may ob- 
serve one of the peculiarities of Ger- 


man poetry, at the epoch of this great . 
-time advanced a good deal in the ca- 


genius, and which indeed he had been 
the chief instrument of attaching to 
it—we mean the disposition to trans- 
port into poetry something calculated 


to afford a field for fanciful metaphy- . 


sics, and giving occasion of grotesquely 
displaying the recondite phenomena 
of the human mind. The demon who 
proposes to tempt Faustus by means 
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of his curiosity, is an invention which 
opens the way to a poetical exposition 
of the aberrations to which the mind 
of man may be conducted, abandon- 
ing itself tospeculation without bounds 
or check,—and the progress from spe- 
culative self-deception to the conclu- 
sion in corruption and depravity of 
conduct. It is impossible to divine, 
from the fragment that remains to us, 
the exact manner in which Lessing 
might have executed his design ; yet, 
without detracting from the reputa- 
tion of so great a genius, there seems 
to be some reason for believing, that 
he would not have succeeded so well 
as Goethe ; and if we compare the 
plans of the two writers, there will, 
we think, be found sufficient to justi- 
fy this presumption. In that of the 
first-named, the influence employed 
is extrinsic—namely, infernal sug- 
gestion, which is successful in per- 
verting the mind of Faustus :—but 
with the second, on the contrary, this 
mind is already itself partly perverted 
by the effect of its own. passionate, 
proud, and restless itch for know- 
ledge ;—the man himself supplies his 
own temptations, and these arise out 
of his own habits ;—he has recourse 
to books of magic only to find aid for 
the desires of an intellect already va- 
cillating and impatient. 

This last conception manifests in 
its author a more extensive know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the heart, 
than is indicated by the first, and a 
more lively conviction of the power of 
the dramatic art to represent them. 
Goethe is not content to shew the per- 
versions of his hero, availing himself 
of the direct and straightforward 
agency of an evil spirit,—which may 
be considered as a sort of allegory,— 
but he adventures on the more diffi- 
cult task of deriving them solely from 
the internal springs of his nature, act- 
ing according to the usual laws of 
human thought and feeling. We may 
here incidentally remark, that the po- 
pularity of Goethe's plan. manifests 
that the German public had by:this 


pacity to follow and enjoy philosophi- 
cal ideas, giving a character to pro- 
ductions of elegant literature. A less 
thinking people would probably have 
given preference to the design of Les- 
sing. 

The Faustus of Goethe is, from the 
beginning, a prey to sad and severe 
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passions—vanity, weariness, —and a 
proud and intemperate | curiosity, 
which renders him ambitious to un- 
veil. bv the sole force of his own 
mind, those secrets of his nature and 
of the universe, which we have been 
denied permission to penetrate. This 
curiosity leads him to cherish a pain- 
ful metaphysical scepticism ; which 
state of mind is generally but one 
stage removed trom that of moral 
scepticism. In fact, the vai-glorious 


Faustus has lost, under the etfect of 


these feelings, that elevation of soul, 
which study, even if in some measure 
erroneously conducted, has neverthe- 
less a tendency to produce. Rather 
than renounce the applauses of the 
vulzar, he renouneces candcdour and 
sincerity,—deceiving his admirers by 
putting-off on them, as 'egitimate, 
certain arts and speculations, the 
emptiness or deception of which he 
had himself ascertained. Thus the 
miserable man became reduced to 
live in a state of perpetual contra- 
diction to himself—a_ circumstance 
which, more perhaps than any other, 
renders an individual inclined to all 
evil. 

To Faustus, in this state, appears 
Mephistopheles, an evil spirit, whom 
he has conjured up. In the character 
of this demon, the poet has delineated, 


with exquisite genius, the ddea/ of 


perversity and depravity. What dis- 
tinguishes Mephistopheles from other 
inventions of a similar cast is, that 
lis perversity does not take its rise 
trom passions of monstrous, but sub- 
lime violence, as in the Satan of Pa- 
radise Lost,—nor in the mischievous 
inclinations, coupled with ignorance 
and bestial abjection, as in the Cali- 
ban otf Shakspeare ;—but that he is 
what may be termed the superlative 
personitied of that vice and depravity 
to which civilized man approaches, 
in the abuse of that high develope- 
ment ot the intellectual faculties, 
which takes place in the last most 
advanced stages of civilization. To 
the diabolical tendencies and inten- 
tions ot Mephistopheles, is found unit- 
ed that sort of complacency in error 
which defiles a great part of moral 
and social science. It would appear 
that his mind was infatuated with 
this failing ; that all his ideas were 
under the intluence of certain so- 
phisms, which the wicked subtlety 


of human wit opposes to the voice of 
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human conscience, and which we 
sometimes find passing in the workd 
as the aphorisms of reason, the max- 
ims of an undeceiving philosophy. 
Mephistopheles - vituperates the ge- 
nerous passions and feclings—sympa- 
thy, kindness, self-denial,—as things 
contrary to his nature—and he mocks 
them as absurdities. He has no need 
to hate that he may hurt; he feels 
absolute pleasure in the ruin and 
afiliction of beings, who, in other re- 
spects, are indifferent to him. Me- 
phistopheles is incapable of courage ; 
and in this, too, he is totally different 
from the Satan of Milton :—he is also 
incapable of regrets, and here he dif- 
fers equally from the just-named 
grand creation, who thinks of the past 
with bitter hate and desire of revenge, 
—and from the Abbadon of Klop- 
stock, who earnestly covets his an- 
cient angelic purity, of which, in his 
fallen state, he knows the inestimable 
value, without possessing the power or 
hope of restoration. Mephistopheles 
is a flatterer, and a liar:—but there 
is one filse pretension which he dare 
uot make. He is prohibited from 
using the Junguage of the tenderest of 
passions. Wearing the form of a gal- 
lant cavalier, he compliments the 
women on their beauty, &c.; but the 
magic words, “ J love you,” must 
never pass his infernal lips. 

In this way our distinguished au- 
thor, not only composes his demon of 
all that is worst in the moral world, 
but also deprives him of every modi- 
fication of character that could in any 
way, and to any degree, awaken in 
the breast of the reader that spe- 
cies of admiration which some of the 
greatest villains have been known to 
inspire—for villainy has within itself, 
but too often, ingredients of the sub- 
lime. Goethe’s demon is the image 
of the despicable and .the depraved, 
coupled with mischievous power. 

Become the companion, of Faustus, 
the spirit commences. his infernal 
work by deriding the insufliciencies 
ot human knowledge, and exaggera- 
ting its frivolity. The philosopher, al- 
ready discontented with his, contem- 
plative life, and with his want of 
power to issue from .the intolerable 
state of intellectual uncertainty, readi- 
ly falls into a complete disgust with 
solitary and laborious studies. Me- 
phistopheles plunges him into sensu- 
ality ; this soon paves the way to 
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crime, and from crime the road is 
short and direct to desperation. This 
progress is not unlike thatof the Monk, 
in the famous Romance of Lewis. 
Ambrosio proceeds from the excesses 
of fantastical contemplation to the 
most horrible enormities, through the 
intermediate imdulgence of sensu- 
ality, fermented in his veins by the 
arts of hell. This personage, how- 
ever, is in many respects dissimilar 
irom Goethe’s Faustus ; and whether 
we consider the incidents of their re- 
spective histories, or the conception 
of their respective characters, we 
must admit that each is entitled to 
the praise due to originality of inven- 
tion. 

Goethe has, as yet, published but 
one, the first, part of his Faustus ; 
having had originally the intention of 
writing a Trilogia: but this first part 
forms a whole by itself, and fully dis- 
plays the dominating idea which has 
governed him in the conception of his 
work. We have seen what this do- 
minating idea is, and we have seen 
the characterizing features of the two 
principal personages of the drama ;— 
it only remains to give our readers 
some notion of the manner in which 
the poet has realized his conception. 
To do this will be no unpleasant task 
to us, for it will lead us to go over 
again the fine verses of this dramatic 
poem ; but we fear there will be some 
difficulty in transporting the interest 
of the piece into a description of it ; 
—for, to say the truth, it appears to 
us that the numerous and transcen- 
dant beauties of this work, do not 
consist either in the quality, or con- 
tinued importance of the actions of 
the personages ; or in the art with 
which these dre inwoven together ; or 
in the nature of the plot, or its pro- 
gressive developement. Its power 
and brilliancy—and it has much of 
both—are rather constituted by the 
truth and richness of the sentiments 
suggested by the characters and the 
situations, expressed and illustrated 
by means of new images, always 
evident—with wonderful ease as well 
as variety of style, and a rythmical 
harmony full of effect ;—in the frank 
boldness of the touch with which are 
depicted the most secret phenomena 
of the mind ;--in the keenness and per- 
gpicacity of the moral views, which, 
extending themselves over creation, 





converts it, as it were, into a vast 
satire. 

But these touching sentiments, this 
fine representation of intellectual phe- 
nomena, this elevated regard thrown 
ever the world and over society, are 
likely to escape in analysing the 
naked conduct of the fable; or, to 
hinder them from so doing, it weuld 
be necessary to make the analysis 
equai to a translation of the whole. 
This, unfortunately, we cannot do, 
consistently with the plan of our pub- 
lication; we therefore beg the reader, 
who may be acquainted with the ori- 
ginal, to pardon us the numerous 
omissions which he will find in the 
following account, to which we are 
constrained ; and we also intreat that 
they, who may have no previous 
knowledge of Goethe's Tragedy, will 
bear in view what we have now said, 
and not estimate the total value of the 
production by a bare sketch, in which 
it will necessarily be divested of all 
its rich ornaments. Yet we confess 
that the last request seems to us al- 
most unnecessary ; for surely what 
we have already said on the important 
originality of the characters of Faus- 
tus and Mephistopheles, is sufficient 
to impress with esteem for this wild 
but sublime composition of the Ger- 
man poet. . 

Goaded by his restless curiosity, 
Faustus conjures the appearance of 
one of the regulating spirits of nature. 
A spirit appears to him as a flame, 
and harshly taunts him with the vile- 
ness of the human condition—“ the 
distance that separates man from 
those invisible beings, who wander 
over the universe.” 


Thou art a worm !—a weak, a coward 
worm! Thy soul crawls: and to thee is 
wanting the courage that would raise thee 
to me, that would unite thee to me intimate- 
ly, and without dread. 

Faustus. Nevertheless my mental prin- 
ciple resembles thine, oh Spirit ! 

Spirit. No: it has no resemblance, but 
to thyself and thine own thoughts. 

Faustus. Then I, the image of the Di- 
vinity, dare not even compare myself with 
thee! ! 

The spirit vanishes, and the mind 
of Faustus becomes more irritated 
under this insult. Left to himself, 
he turns again to meditation; but 
nothing like satisfaction can he find: 
he casts a rapid glance over all 
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the works of man, and they ap- 
pear all alike despicable. lired at 
length of lite, disgusted with his 
studies, and particularly with the art 
of mavic, that had not sufficed to ele- 
vate him, as he desired, above human 
nature, Faustus resolves to put an 
end to his existence. Just as he is 
on the point of carrying the fatal cup 


to his lips, he hears the sound ot 
the bells that announce the dawn ot 


the morning of Easter, and at the 
same time, the sweet hymn of a cho- 
rus of angels, that chaunt the resur- 
rection of Christ. (The reader will 
bear in mind, that it falls within the 
plan and object of this tragedy to em- 
brace the three divisions of nature— 
the celestial, the human, and the in- 
fernal—which all concur togive move- 
ment to a drama, that may be said to 
represcut the ideal of the universe .) 

These solemn sounds, these super- 
human melodies, mingling with the 
religious songs of women and youths, 
ravish the soul of Faustus. ‘The poi- 
soned cup falls from his hand; his 
thoughts tly back to the days of youth ; 
tears stand in his eves ; and he feels 
attachment to existence stirring again 
within his heart. 

But, alas, neither the smiling face 
of spring, nor the imocent songs and 
dances of the peasants, with which he 
mingles ; nor the respect with which 
they greet him as a man of learning 
and virtue; nor the friendship and 
almostreligious veneration with which 
he is regarded by his cise iple Wagner, 
ean loug maintain in the errant mind 
of our philosopher, that magnanuimity 
which for a moment inclined him to 


the pure and tranquil enjoymeuts of 


life. His evil feelings return to make 
themselves master of the man. He 


and Wagner are walking in a field of 


the country, at the fall of the evening, 
when they perceive a dog tending to- 
wards them in a rapidly continued 
spiral movement: Faustus suspects 
him to be a demon in disguise; calls 
the animal towards him, and takes 
him to his house. Here, conjured af- 
ter the usual forms of magic, the 
creature assumes a human form. This 
is Mephistopheles, whose inthuence 
over the unhappy Doctor is now 
about to commence, only to finish 
with his destruction. The demon 
promises to Faustus the realization of 
all those sensual delights which his 
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passionate imagination had ever dwelt 
upon ; while another spirit, coming to 
the assistance of Mephistopheles, ine- 
briates the misanthrope with fancies 
of all the voluptuous pleasures of na- 
ture, and, by an air of the most touch- 
ing tenderness, steeps the devoted 
mortal in a sleep animated by visions 
of exquisite enjoyment. While Faus- 
tus slumbers, the two evil beings va- 
nish ; and at length he awakens only 
to feel, more intensely than ever, the 
horror of solitude, and the torment ot 
unappeased desire. 

At the moment chosen by Mephi- 
stopheles for his second visit, the sou! 
of Faustus is actually agonised by a 
yearning after the fruit of the forbid- 
den tree. ‘The world appears betore 
him as a hideous waste, not furnish- 
ing one single green or pleasant spot : 
all is nullity, all emptiness for him. 
Wherever he turns his eyes he sees a 
privation ; wherever he turns his ear, 
he seems to hear a voice intimating to 
man—** this day will pass without 
bringing thee a single joy.” Lite bears 
upon him as a heavy load; but it is 
not his deliverance from misconcep- 
tion that chietly causes this intolerable 
sensation ; it is rather the violence of 
his passions that now produces the 
sense of the insupportableness of hie. 
And again he desires death, conjoin- 
ing with the idea of dissolution the 
two tavourite wishes of vanity and 
sensuality. “ Oh happy he! who 
falls amidst the splendour of victory, 
—arowxl whose temples death en- 
twines a garland of blood-stained 
laurels :—happy, more happy, the 
man who expires inthe arms of a be- 
loved girl, atter a tumultuous dance !” 

Changeable, however, in his frenzy, 
Faustus speedily betakes him to the 
abuse of all created nature, of all the 
bonds of society, and hurls his. en- 
venomed malediction even against the 
gratifications of love, and the palpi- 
tations of hope. More than aught 
else, however, he blasphemes human 
patience ; and at this instant Mephi- 
stopheles proposes himself as his ser- 
vant and companion, offering to pro- 
cure him all sensual deliciousness, 
and to make him taste of unknown 
and unsuspected delights: at the same 
time, in anticipation of the future, 
which he cannot conceal, he arms the 
mind of the listening philosopher 
against it, by satirical and biting sen- 
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tences, directed against that moral 
nausea of which he feigns a wish to 
cure the sufferer. 

Faustus consents to the proposal ; 
and hardly is the awful pact concluded, 
when a young scholar, smitten with 
respect for the Doctor, comes to con- 
sult him on the nature and course of 
the studies he ought to pursue. The 
newly affianced colleague of the devil 
is in no mood to receive such a 
visit at this moment; so Mephisto- 
pheles assumes the doctorial toga, and 
sets himself gravely, as Faustus, to 
listen to the innocent inquiries of the 
unsuspecting youth, who little thinks 
betore whom he is standing ! The dia- 
logue between the be-gowned demon 
and the artless lad, who is full of an 
ingenuous desire to profit by admo- 
nition, and to improve in honourable 
attainments, offers points of strange 
contrast, and occasions for the most 
acute remarks The cordia! but sim- 
ple goodness of a fresh inexperienced 
heart is brought, as it were, into the 
lists with the most refined malignity 
of an insolent and depraved spirit,— 
a spirit of scorn and contumely, ma- 
tured in the arts of spiteful derision. 
The questions of the student, though 
sometimes rather blundering, are 
marked with a frank and youthful 
eagerness after instruction: the re- 
plies of Mephistopheles are the cir- 
cumlocutory evasions, the tantalising 
duplicities of one who makes magis- 
terial mockery of an humble appli- 
cant. The fiend, while he feigns a 
grave interest in the subject, is in fact 
indulging a chuckling demoniac laugh 
at its folly and triviality; he describes 
the various studies of the college, and 
the honoured attainments of human 
learning and sagacity, with the keen 
touches of a satirical poet, who con- 
ceals his mordacity under the cover of 
encomium. After telling him that the 
art of medicine is very simple ; that 
jurisprudence is a malady, and theo- 
logy the science of belief, Mephisto- 
pheles dismisses the young student 
quite contented, but not knowing 
very well whether he stands on his 
head or his feet. 

The demon first conducts Faustus 
to a party of merry-makers, in order, 
as he says, that the philosopher may 
see “ how easy it is to live a life of 
jubilee.” From thence they go to the 
habitation of a witch, who is served 





by a set of outlandish animals, to 
whom the poet gives the name of 
Meer-katzen (cat-apes). Thiscreature 
is a deformed species of ape, that 
speaks with a human voice. Mephi- 
stopheles promises his friend some 
pastime in their conversation, while 
waiting for the witch herself, who 
was then prowling abroad. The dis- 
course of the cat-apes is indeed a heap 
of the most grotesque gibberish: high- 
ly whimsical certainly, and put toge- 
ther with great power of imagination, 
but gross and disorderly, and differ- 
ing trom that of the witches in Mace 
beth, by being wholly ridiculous, and 
exciting laughter, not awe.—Faustus 
does not seem much interested in the 
jargon of these creatures: his mind is 
too much occupied with its own de- 
sires to stoop to relaxation, or bend 
from the strenuousness of its disposi« 
tion. Turning, however, towards : 

looking-glass, he sees, to his great 
surprise, the figure and face of a most 
beautiful female, and he is lost in a 
stupor of admiration. His soul, 
throughout all its powers and inclina- 
tions, now assumes a determinate and 
steady bias: he must embrace this 
exquisite creature: a voluptuous hope 
takes possession of him, he burns with 
the flame of love. The witch arrives, 
and, on the hint of Mephistopheles, 
presents her mortal visitor with a cup, 
the beverage in which is of a nature 
to give increased intensity to the fire 
he already felt. ‘ This potion,” 
says the demon, “ will cause him to 
see an Helen in every woman.” That 
Goethe is an attentive reader of Shaks- 
peare may be perceived in this pas- 
sage: “ Ilelen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt” is the more poetical manner 
ot expression adopted by our bard. 
Mephistopheles and Faustus laugh at 
the witch’s formal mummeries of pre= 
paration in regard to this drink ; and 
they do so, while they value them- 
selves on scrupulously observing all 
the ceremonies. Imposture making 
« pomp and circumstance” of its own 
imposition,—and man acting as the 
slave of what he despises, are the two 
tremendous examples of social cor- 


ruption which it is the object of the. 


poet to represent in this scene of sor 
tilege. 

Having left the witch, they meet in 
the street a young, and beautiful girl. 
Faustus finds in her the realization of 
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the image in the glass; and desires 
that Mephistopheles may inumediate- 
ly put him in possession of he re She 
is a young person ot low condition ; 
but innocent and graceful as she 1s 
lovely. ‘The soul ot this maiden is 
candid and open ; her mamers deco- 
rous but frank; the habits of her lite 
pure and religious. In short, the fair 
and tender Margaret represents the 
ideal of virgin simplicity. Mephiste- 
pheles proposes to surround her with 
guile and traud ot every species, tor 
the purpose of subduing her to the 
will of the man whom he serves. A 
crowd of indeterminate but painful 
presentiments accompany the palpi- 
tution of the reader's heart, at finding 
so good and sweet a being now made 
a butt for the assaults of the blackest 
mialignity ; at sceing the lost Faustus 
set out with the demon to give full 
accomplishment to the ruin of so beau- 
tiftul and so touching a creature. 
Faustus is introduecd by Mephi- 
stopheles into Margaret’s apartmeit: 
itis not sumptuous ; on the contrary 
it is humbly furnished ; but an ele- 
ganee, springing from the virtuous 
mind of the inhabitant, pervades its 
arrangement; and an air of clean, or- 
derly, tasteful disposal sheds a so- 
lemn but endearing influence around 
the chamber. The demon (for the 
virgin is absent) heightens the desires 
of his companion by dwelling on these 
indications of an enchanting charac- 
ter. Faustus is infatuated with all 
about him,—and from all he sees his 
passion derives tresh strength. He 
disgraces his new system of life by 
becoming really enumoured of Mar- 
garet, and hence he is taken with that 
timidity and tremor which are apt to 
seize lovers when for the first time 


they are about to aceost the lady of 


their wishes. He has not courage to 
wait the return of Margaret, but goes 
off, during her absence. leaving bebind 
him some valuable presents, the ef- 
tect of which he hopes will be to dis- 
pose her affections towards the giver. 
The arts of Mephistopheles speedily 
so bring it about, that Faustus and 
the maiden find themselves alone to- 
gether, as if by accident, in the gar- 
den of ove of her frieuds. Here the 
first declaration of love takes place. 
The young and innocent creature, uin- 
conscious of her peril, conscious of 
her own poverty, and humble in her 
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thoughts as in her words, is dazzled 
and beguiled by the obsequious pro- 
fessions of a man, who, from an ele- 
vated rank, has deigned to cast the 
eves of attachment upon her, and to 
swear eternal fidelity in his love. The 
poor soul camot resist the instinct of 
tenderness within her breast. Her 
passion for Faustus increases day by 
dav : while he, whose desire has been 
changed to enjoyment, already per- 
mits certain symptoms of satiety to 
become manifest—or, at least, he af- 
fords reason for believing, that he 
would cede, with no ill-will, the gra- 
tifications for which he had been so 
auxious, in order to experience the 
stimulus of fresh pleasures. 

Margaret's mind is never debased: 
in it virtue is always predominant. 
She loves her Henry (the name taker 
hy Faustus) to desperation, but 
she also edores her God,—and she 
would fain extend the feeling of 
piety from her own besom to that 
of her beloved, whom, to her great 
crief, she suspects to be an unbe- 
liever. Fer this reason she is very 
anxious that he should break off his 
intimaey with Mephistopheles. The 
latter she cannot regard but witb 
dread and horror, and trembles lest 
he should corrupt the person whom 
she both respects and loves. ‘I don't 
know why,” she says,—* but the pre- 
sence of that man who is always with 
you, strikes me with a shivering chill- 
iness: his face seems to stab me to 
the heart: his voice turns my blood: 
—for that reason I think him perfi- 
dious. WhenI am near him, a secret 
fear causes me to tremble: when I am 
near him, I almost feel as if I could 
not love thee, my dearest—and I am 
but too sensible that I could not pray 
to God! No, my Henry—ch no—he 
is not—indeed he is nota fit com- 
panion for thee.” 

This zeal, this trouble, and per- 
plexity abeut the virtue of those who 
are dear to them, is one of the most 
touching qualities in the love. of wo- 
men; and one that elevates it in dig- 
nity, as well as in tenderness, far 
above the corresponding passion, as 
it commonly exists in the breasts of 
the other sex. In ‘the present case, 


it redoubles our sympathy for, Mar- 
garet; it disposes us entirely to for- 
vive the faults she commits, im con- 
sequence of the immensity of’her af- 
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fection, and to weep over the mistor- 
tunes which are accumulated on her 
head by the artifices of selfish sen- 
suality, and hellish depravity. 

Nor are these misfortunes tardy to 
arrive. She has granted permission 
to Faustus to pass the night in her 
room, and, fearful that her mother 
might espy the visit, she consents to 
give her a soporitic draught, which 
her lover savs he has prepared for the 
purpose, and which he represents as 
perfectly innoceut, or rather salutary. 
Alas! the potion has been prepared 
by Mephistopheles, and the mother 
of Margaret sleeps, never to awake 
again ! 

Margaret, now left alone, feels with- 
in her womb, the consequences of her 
indiscretion: she knows not how to 
hide her shame from the public eye ; 
—nay, already it is suspected; the 
smile of derision, and the vulgar joke, 
are already current amongst her un- 
educated neighbours at her expense, 
and the sense of her infamy begins 
now to mingle with the delirium of 
her love. 

Margaret has a brother. who is a 
soldier. He returns from the war 
eager to embrace the sister whom he 
expects to meet, as he had left her, 
lovely in innocence. ‘The whisper of 
her dishonour poisons his ear before 
he has yet seen her. In the silence 
of night, Valentine approaches the 
maternal roof: from the fullness of 
his heart burst. forth words which 
do not express the ferocious anger of 
a soldier, but the deep melancholy of 
aman, betrayed “ where he had trea- 
sured up his soul.” He hears foot- 
steps approach: it is Mephistopheles 
and Faustus, who prepare to give a 
serenade, below Margaret’s window: 
—her brother’s grief is turned into 
vindictive fury: he defies the two ; 
fights, and drops mortally wounded! 
The assassins fly: ‘the groans of Va- 
fentine bring a crowd of people from 
all quarters; Margaret comes out 
with alight, and enquires who is the 
unhappy person that lies weltering in 
his blood? The populace exclain— 
““at is your brother--the son of your 
mother!’ The wretched - girl hears 
herself cursed bythe dying person, 
who itmprecates on her head all the 
calamities that usually attend the lot 
of the prostitute... 

Deserted by her lover, bereft of 
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all, Margaret has now no consolation 
left her on the earth. She goes to the 
house of God, where alone she can 
hope to find grace: but here she is 
disappointed and driven to despair. 
The church is full of people: a fune- 
ral ceremony is performing: the so- 
lemn sounds of the organ, the mourn- 
ful ejaculations of the people, implor- 
ing peace for the soul of the defunct, 
the chaunting of the priests who an- 
nounce the vengeance of heaven, al- 
most cause her heart to burst, and fill 
her with dread and remorse. The 
evil spirit is hard by her even in the 
sanctuary: he whispers in her ear— 
“Where now, Margaret, are the se- 
rene days of thy innocence? Then 
God was in your soul—that soul 
which is now oppressed with the 
weight of crime. Oh, miserable wo- 
man, what hast thou done! Prayest 
thou now for the repose of thy mother 
who perished by thine own hand? 
On the threshold of thy door there is 
blood: and, oh heaven, what blood ! 
Thy brother’s!—Within thee, leaps 
a living creature—how wilt thou be 
able to conceal thy sin,—how hide 
thy shame!” 

These reproaches make her trem- 
ble, weep, and become delirious ; the 
agony of remorse, at length, causes 
her to fall scuseless on the pavement. 
—Unfortunate, abused Margaret !— 
she groans under the weight of her 
desperation, and Faustus appears to 
have discarded her entirely from his 
thoughts. Conducted by Mephisto- 
pheles, heattends the nocturnal con- 
clave, or sabbath of Witches on Wal- 
purgisnight—and engages with them 
in their malign and brutal joys, and 
rites. However imaginative, and full 
of smart repartee and satire, this pic- 
ture of the riot of St. Walpurgo may 
be, we must nevertheless blame the 
poet tor having thus placed it in a part 
of his work, where it interferes most 
uipleasantly with an interest of 2a 
higher and more powerful nature— 
we mean the pathos of the situation 
in which the unhappy, but still amia- 
lle, Margaret is placed.. How could 
Goethe have thought it possible to 
make us relish this fantastic extra- 
vaganee, these mad subtleties of a 
poiguantintellect, at themoment when 
he has so fercibly excited our pity, 
and with this passion filled our hearts. 
In this scene, he appears to us to con- 
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sult propriety, and the wishes of his 
readers, only when, at the conclusion, 
he introduces the apparition of a fe- 
male—pale as death—whom Faustus 
instantly recognizes to be his Marga- 
garet. “At the view of her mournful 
countenance, her woe-begone form, 
the tenderness of his former love is 
awakened in the mind of this deluded 
man; and it is mingled with a com- 
passion and remorse suggested by ob- 
scure, but horrible presages. 

Impelled by the workings of despair, 
Margaret has murdered her child !— 
hoping thus to hide from the public 
eye the testimony of her dishonour. 
But by the public voice she is accu- 
sed, and she is thrown into prison. 
Of all the dreadful agonies which his 
mistress has suffered, Faustus, as yet, 
knows nothing: he is informed of 
them on the eve before the day, when 
she is to expiate her crimes, as they 
relate to earth, under the hands of the 
executioner ! 

So dreadful a series of events, to 
which is just about to be added the 
most terrible of all—the loss of reason 
which the miserable girlexperiences— 
would constitute too heart-rending a 
picture, if no ray of consolation fell 
over it, to temper, though ndt to dis- 
pel, the darkness of its horrors. The 
poet, a master of his art, avoids ren- 
dering his composition insupportable 


to our feelings, although the excess of 


her woes was insupportable to the 
poor Margaret. ‘To throw in the ne- 
cessary alleviation, and to give that 
moral relief, which is demanded ina 
work of art that ventures to depict 
the awful aspect of human misery, 
Goethe has recourse to an expedient 
which in no degree lessens the melan- 
choly interest of his poem, while it 
presents a certain gratification to the 
feelings and the imagination of the 
reader. Faustus is made to experi- 
ence in his mind a return to the bene- 
volent sentiments of a human being. 
The pain that lacerates the heart 
of Faustus, which had previously 
seemed possessed, under demoniac in- 
fluence, with callous scorn of the bit- 
terness of tears,—the anger with 
which he accuses Mephistopheles of 
being the perfidious cause of all the 
misery that has befallen his mistress 
—the courageous pity which leads 
him deliberately to vow that he will 
front every danger, that he will risk 
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every thing to save her,—his lamen- 
tations, his perplexity, contrasted 
against the cold smile of mockery 
with which Mephistopheles replies to 
him, are grateful, though mournful 
testimonials, of the nobleness of the 
human soul, which, in the midst of 
its worst wanderings, ever preserves 
certain traces of its divine origin. 

Mephistopheles promises to cast 
the jailor asleep, so that Faustus may 
gain possession of the keys of the 
prison, and withdraw Margaret from 
her dungeon before the fatal dawn 
breaks—after which the demon will 
be ready, with his black steeds, to 
receive both, in the magical car, and 
to transport them from the city under 
cover of the darkness. 

The night is advanced: Faustus 
goes to the prison: opens its gates: 
enters. The wretched Margaret does 
not know her seducer :—the terrified 
creature takes him for the execution- 
er, come to drag her to death. “ Bar- 
barian,” she cries, “ who has given 
thee this right over me? It is but 
midnight. It is not yet the hour to 
conduct me to the scaffold. Oh take 
pity upon me, and let me live! To- 
morrow—to-morrow—will not that 
be soon enough. Oh God! so young 
—so young—and to be obliged to die 
in this way!” 

The discourse of the malefactor is 
one continued delirium. Now she 
does not recollect that she has mur- 
dered her child, and begs that it 
may be brought to her, that she may 
suckle it: now, having recognised 
Faustus, she prays him to fly to the 
place where she had drowned the in- 
nocent creature, in order to save it. 
—‘ Quick, quick,” she cries, ‘ save 
your poor son! Go—fly! keep still 
the path that leads by the side of 
the brook: cross the bridge: enter 
amongst the trees: to the left—to 
the left—close to the lock—in the 
deep pool—Oh catch him instant 
ly! He rises! he stirs his little 
hands—his feet—save him—save him 
— save him! Quick, quick—save 
iim ! 

Confused and wandering in her 
ideas, she cannot steadily consider 
the dreadful nature of her own situa- 
tion, nor can Faustus impress u 
her the necessity of flight. She aun 
on the contrary, that her lover would 
live with her where she is,;—and 
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sooth her sorrows with a smile of 
compassionate tenderness : —— then 
again she seems thunderstruck by the 
signs of his affection -—“ How comes 
it,” she cries, “ that you do not hold 
me in horror! Know you, friend, 
whom you wish to save? I have 
slain my mother: I have drowned 
my son!—was not the poor child 
given as well to thee as to me?” 

And now the first blush of morning 
shews itself in the eastern sky. Me- 
phistopheles comes to. the door of the 
cell :—* haste—haste,” he exclaims, 
«you are lost—thus to waste your 
time in complaints, fears, and fan- 
cies! My horses already snuff the 
breeze of morning: the day already 
rises: another instant and I cannot 
save you!” 

Margaret at this intrusion of Me- 
phistopheles is suddenly struck, as it 
were, by a great shock ; she recog- 
nizes the demon; her senses return ; 
her delirium vanishes; she turns in 
penitence towards heaven; starts back 
from Faustus ; and invokes God to 
sustain her in the extremity of her 
agony. The moment of death often 
brings back the senses from lunacy 
as well as delirium. 


Mephistopheles. 
(crics aloud) SHE Is JUDGED! 
Voices in heaven. 
(exclaim and chaunt) 
SHE IS SAVED! 


The fiend and the seducer of Mar- 
garet disappear together,—while the 
voice of the woman, forgiven by 
heaven, is heard calling upon her 
Henry, as if to win him back from 
depravity and his fearful companion. 

All the charms of poetry conspire 
to render supremely pathetic the story 
of the unfortunate Margaret. The 
verses which depict her innocence, 
her love, her remorse, her grief, her 
desperation, her madness, succeed to 
each other with such suitable and ad- 
mirably adjusted melody—so sweet 
and at the same time so lugubrious— 
as almost to bid every other poet des- 
pair of rivalling Goethe in the art of 
versification. The heart is torn when 
we are thus forcibly and for ever se- 
parated from the doomed Margaret, 
whom we continue to love notwith- 
standing her aberrations: and to the 
last dolorous groan of Faustus, when 
he rushes from her cell and leaves her 
Vou. II. 
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to her earthly fate, we join the tear 
of our pity, which accompanies the 
fair malefactor to the threshold ofa 
future life. 

The interest we take in Magaret is 
so strong as almost to destroy that 
which we ought to feel in the fortunes 
of Faustus, the hero of the piece. This 
would-be a fault in the poem were 
it completed: but as we have but its 
first part, and no one can tell how 
dextrously the poet may be able to 
conduct us from an episode back to 
the original story, criticism must be 
silent on this point,—and, instead of 
displaying its rules, content itself with 
hoping that the author will yet give 
completion to his work. 

Besides, the formalities of criticism 
would be very ill-applied to a pro= 
duction that is evidently conceived 
and executed in a spirit of bold exe 
periment, and determined liberty. The 
Faustus is a wild composition, it may 
be said—a chaos,—but it is a chaos 
in which the qualities of genius, and 
the power of a robust, ardent, and 
sublime imagination are mingled in 
rich disorder ;—where we find all 
the elements of the grandest thoughts, 
and the most touching sensations. 
We might easily pass literary cen- 
sure on the work, and justify it on 
established and even reasonable prin- 
ciples: we are sure that, in so doing, 
we should please the stiff, the pre=« 
cise, the formal, and the dull,—but 
liberal consciences in such matters 
would find our criticism very male 
apropos, or rather ridiculous. Such 
would ask us, if it was not likely that 
the poet knew all these objections as 
well as ourselves, and had made up 
his mind to despise them. 

There is no appearance that Goethe 
wrote this dramatic poem with an 
idea of its ever being represented on 
the theatre. He seems only to have 
had in view the gratification of free 
and solitary imaginations, and mus- 
ing intellects :—in short, like Lord 
Byron in his Manfred, the German 
writer designs his tragedy only for 
perusal. 

The analogy that exists between 
these two dramas, has suggested this 
allusion to our noble poet. Yet we 
are far from joining some of the tra- 
ducers of Lord Byron in calling his 
work a mere copy. Such an accusa- 
tion, the offspring of envy and ma~ 
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lignity, scarcely stands in need of re- 
futation; not to mention many of the 
reasons against it, we may observe, 
that the combination made by the 
English poet of two moral phenomena 
—viz. the power of remorse, and self 
contempt for experiencing it,—Is one 
perfectly new, the honour of which 
is solely due to Lord Byron. Fur- 
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ther, it is exemplified in original s}- 
tuations, and treated with much no- 
velty of thought and sublimity of 
feeling. Whatever may have been 
the effect of the German drama on 
the mind of Lord Byron, Manfred may 
justly claim the title of a grand and 
independent conception. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH SEA HOUSE. 


Reader, in thy passage from the 
Bank—where thou hast been receiv- 
ing thy half-yearly dividends (sup- 
posing thou art a lean annuitant like 
myself )—to the Flower Pot, to secure 
a place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, 
or some other thy suburban retreat 
northerly,--didst thou never observe a 
amelancholy-looking, handsome, brick 
snd stone edifice, to the left—where 
"Threadneedle-street abuts upon Bi- 
shopsgate? I dare say thou hast 
often admired its magnificent portals 
ever gaping wide, and disclosing to 
view a grave court, with cloisters, 
and pillars, with few or no traces of 
goers-in or comers-out—a desolation 
something like Balclutha’s.* 

This was once a house of trade,—a 
centre of busy interests. The throng 
of merchants was here—the quick 
pulse of gain—and here some forms of 
dusiness are still kept up, though the 
soul be long since fled. Here are still 
to be seen stately porticos ; imposing 
staircaises ; oflices roomy as the state 
sipartments in palaces—deserted, or 
thinly peopled with a few straggling 
clerks ; the still more sacred interiors 
of court and committee rooms, with 
venerable faces of beadles, door-keep- 
ers directors seated in form on 
solemn days (to proclaim a dead di- 
vidend,) at long worm-eaten tables, 
that have been mahogany, with tar- 
nished gilt-leather coverings, sup- 
porting massy silver inkstands long 
since dry ;—the oaken wainscots hung 
with pictures of deceased governors 
and sub-governors, of queen Anne, 
and the two first monarchs of the 
Brunswick dynasty ;—huge charts, 
which subsequent discoveries have 





antiquated ;—dusty maps of Mexico, 
dim as dreams,—and soundings of the 
Bay of Panama !—The rms TY 
hung with buckets, appended, in idle 
row, to walls, whose substance might 
defy any, short of the last, conflagra- 
tion :—with vast ranges of cellarage 
under all, where dollars and pieces of 
eight once lay, an “ unsunned heap,” 
for Mammon to have solaced his so- 
litary heart withal,—long since dissi- 
pated, or scattered into air at the 
blast of the breaking of that famous 
Busse. 

Such is the South Sea-house. At 
least, such it was forty years ago, 
when I knew it,—a magnificent relic! 
What alterations may have been made 
in it since, 1 have had no opportuni- 
ties of verifymg. Time, I take for 
granted, has not freshened it. No 
wind has resuscitated the face of the 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust by 
this time stagnates upon it. The 
moths, that were then battening upor 
its obsolete ledgers and day-books, 
have rested from their depredations, 
but other light generations have suc- 
ceeded, making fine fretwork among 
their single and double entries. Lay- 
ersof dust have accumulated (a super- 
foetation of dirt!) upon the old layers, 
that seldom used to be disturbed, save 
by some curious finger, now and then, 
that wished to explore the mode of 
book-keeping in Queen Anne's reign ; 
or, with less hallowed curiosity, 
sought to unveil some of the myste- 
ries of that tremendous noax, whose 
extent the petty peculators of our day 
look back upon with the same ex- 
pression of incredulous admiration, 
and hopeless ambition of rivalry, as 
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would become the puny face of modern 
conspiracy contemplating the Titan 
size of Vaux’s superhuman plot. 

Peace to the manes of the Bussre! 
Silence and destitution are upon thy 
walls, proud house, for a memorial ! 

Situated as thou art, in the very 
heart of stirring and living commerce, 
—amid the fret and fever of specula- 
tion—with the Bank, and the Change, 
and the India-house about thee, in 
the hey-day of present prosperity, 
with their important faces, as it were 
insulting thee, their poor neighbour 
out of business—to the idle, and mere- 
ly contemplative,—to such as me, old 
house ! there is a charm in thy quiet: 
—a cessation—a coolness from busi- 
ness—an indolence almost cloistral— 
which is delightful! With what re- 
vereuce have | paced thy great bare 
rooms and courts at eventide! They 
spoke of the past :—the shade of some 
dead accountant, with visionary pen 
in ear, would flit by me, stiff as in 
life. Living accounts and accountants 
puzzle me. I have no skill in figur- 
ing. But thy great dead tomes, which 
scarce three degenerate clerks of the 
present day could lift from their en- 
shrining shelyves—with their old fan- 
tastic flourishes, and decorative ru- 
bric interlacings—their sums in triple 
columniations, set down with formal 
superfluity of cyphers—with pious 
sentences at the beginning, without 
which our religious ancestors never 
ventured to open a book of business, 
or bill of lading—the costly vellum 
covers of some of them almost per- 
suading us that we are got into some 
better library,—are very agreeable 
and edifying spectacles. 1 can look 
upon these defunct dragons with com- 
placency. Thy heavy odd-shaped 
ivory-handled penknives (our ances- 
tors had every thing on a larger scale 
than we have hearts me) are as good 
us any thing from Herculaneum. The 
pounce-boxes of our days have gone 
retrograde. 

The very clerks which I remember 
in the South Sea-house—I speak of 
forty years back—had an air very dif- 
ferent from those in the public offices 
that I have had to do with since. 
They partook of the genius of the 
place! 

They were mostly (for the esta- 
blishment did not admit of superflu- 
ous salaries,) bachelors. Generally 
(for they had not much to do) per- 
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sons of a curious and speculative 
turn of mind. Old-fashioned, for a 
reason mentioned before. Humoure- 
ists, for they were of all ee 
tions ; and, not having been brought 
together in early life (which has a 
tendency to assimilate the members 
of corporate bodies to each other), 
but, for the most part, placed in this 
house in ripe or middle age, they ne- 
cessarily carried into it their separate 
habits and oddities, unqualified, if I 
may so speak, as into a common stock. 
Hence they formed a sort of Noah’s 
ark. Odd fishes. A lay-monastry. 
Domestic retainers in a great house, 
kept more for show than use. Yet 
pleasant fellows, full of chat—and not 
a few among them had arrived at con- 
siderable proficiency on the German 
flute. 

The cashier at that time was one 
Evans, a Cambro-Briton. He had 
something of the choleric complexion 
of his countrymen stamped on his 
visnomy, but was a worthy sensible 
man at bottom. He wore his hair, 
to the last, powdered and frizzed 
out, in the fashion which I remem- 
ber to have seen in caricatures of 
what were termed, in my young 
days, Maccaronies. He was the last 
of that race of beaux. Melancholy 
as a gib-cat over his counter all the 
forenoon, I think I see him, making 
up his cash (as they call it) with tre- 
mulous fingers, as if he feared every 
one about him was a defaulter; in 
his hypochondry ready to imagine 
himself one ; haunted, at least, with 
the idea of the possibility of his be- 
coming one : his tristful visage clear- 
ing up a little over his roast neck of 
veal at Anderton’s at two (where his 
picture still hangs, taken a little be- 
fore his death by desire of the master 
of the coffee-house, which he had 
frequented for the last five-and-twenty 
years), but not attaining the meridian 
of its animation till evening brought 
on the hour of tea and visiting. The 
simultaneous sound of his well-known 
rap at the door with the stroke of the 
clock announcing six, was a topic of 
never failing mirth in the families 
which this dear old bachelor gladden- 
ed with his presence. Then was his 
forte, his glorified hour ! How would 
he chirp, and expand, over a muffin! 
How would he dilate into secret 
history! His countryman, Pennant 
himself, in particular, could not he 
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more eloquent than he in relation to 
old and new London—the site of old 
theatres, churches, streets gone to de- 
cay—where Rosomund’s pond stood 
—the Mulberry-gardens —and_ the 
Conduit in Cheap—with many a plea- 
saut anecdote, derived trom paternal 
tradition, of those grotesque figures 
which Hogarth has immortalized in 
his picture of Voon,—the worthy de- 
secndants of those heroic contessors, 
who, tlying to this country, from the 
wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and 


his dragoons, kept alive the flame of 


pure retigion in the shettering obscu- 


rities of {log-lane, and the vicinity of 


the Seven Dials! 
Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas 


Tame. He had the air and stoop of 


auobleman. You would have taken 
him for one, had you met him in one 
of the passages leading to Westmin- 
ster-hall. By stoop, I mean that 
gentle bending of the body torwards, 
which, in great men, must be sup- 
posed to be the effect of an habitual 
condescending attention to the appli- 
cations of their inferiors. While he 
held you in converse, you felt “ strain- 
ed to the height” in the colloquy. 
The conference over, you. were at 
leisure to smile at the comparative 
iusiguificance of the pretensions which 
had just awed you. His intellect was 
of the shallowest order. It did not 
reach to a saw or a proverb. His 
mind was in its original state of white 
paper. A sucking babe might have 
posed him. What was it then? Was 
he rich? Alas, no! Thomas Tame 
was very poor. Both he and his wife 
looked outwardly gentlefolks, when I 
tear all was not well atall times with- 
in. She had a neat meagre person, 
which it was evident she had not 
sinned in over-pampering ; but in its 
veins was noble blood. She traced 
her descent, by some labyrinth of re- 
lationship, which I never thoroughly 
understood,—much less can explain 
with any heraldic certainty at this 
time of day,—to the illustrious, but 
unfortunate house ef Derwentwater. 
‘This was the secret of Thomas’s stoop. 
This was the thought—the sentiment 
—the bright solitary star of your lives, 


—ye mild and happy _ pair,—which 
cheered you in the night of intellect, 
and in the obscurity of your station ! 
This was to you instead of riches, in- 
stead of rank, instead of glittermg 
attainments: and it was worth them 
all together. You insulted none with 
it; but, while you wore it as a piece 
of defensive armour only, no insult 
likewise could reach you through it. 
Decus et solamen. 

Of quite another stamp was the 
then accountant, John Tipp. He 
neither pretended to high blood, nor 
in good truth cared one fig about the 
matter. He “ thought an accountant 
the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest accountant 
in it.” Yet John was not without his 
hobby. The fiddle relieved his va- 
cant hours. He sang, certainly, “ with 
other notes than to the Orphean lyre.” 
He did, indeed, scream and scrape 
most abominably. His fine suite of 
official rooms in Threadneedle-street, 
which, without any thing very sub- 
stantial appended to them, were 
enough to enlarge a man’s notions.ot 
himself that lived in them, (I know 
not who is the occupier of them now”) 
resounded fortnightly to the notes of a 
concert of ** sweet breasts,” as our an- 
cestors would have called them, culled 
from club-roomsand orchestras—cho- 
rus singers—first and second violin- 
cellos—double basses—and clarionets 
—who ate his cold mutton, and drank 
his punch, and praised his ear. He 
sate like Lord Midas amongthem. But 
at the desk Tipp was quite another 
sort of creature. Thence all ideas, 
that were purely ornamental, were 
banished. You could not speak of 
any thing romantic without rebuke. 
Politics were excluded. A newspaper 
was thought too refined and abstract- 
ed. ‘The whole duty of man consist- 
ed in writing off dividend warrants. 
The striking of the annual balance 
in the company’s books (which, per- 
haps, differed from the balance of last 
year in the sum of 25/. 1s. 6d.) occu- 
pied his days and nights for a month 
previous. Not that Tipp was blind 
to the deadness of things en they call 
them in the city) m his beloved house, 





" [have since been informed, that the present tenant of them is a Mr. Lamb, a gen- 
tleman who is happy in the possession of sonte choi¢e pictures, and among them a rare 


portrait of Milton, which I mean to do myself the pleasure of going to see, and at the 
same Gine to refresh my memory with the sight of old scenes. Mr. Lamb has the cha- 


racter of a right courteous and communicative collector. 
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or did not sigh for a return of the old 
stirring days, when South Sea hopes 
were young—(he was indeed equal 
to the weilding of any the most intri- 
cate accounts of the most flourishing 
company in these or those days) :—but 
to a geuuine accountant the difference 
of proceedsisas nothing. The fractional 
farthing is as dear to his heart as the 
thousands which stand before it. He 
is the true actor, who, whether his 
part be a prince or a peasant, must 
act it with like intensity. With Tipp 
form was every thing. His life was 
formal. His actions seemed ruled 
with a ruler. His pen was not less 
erring than his heart. He made the 
best executor in the world: he was 
plagued with incessant executorships 
accordingly, which excited his spleen 
and soothed his vanity in equal ratios. 
He would swear (for Tipp swore) at 
the little orphans, whose rights he 
would guard with a tenacity like the 
grasp of the dying hand, that com- 
mended their interests to his protec- 
tion. With all this there was about 
him a sort of timidity—(his few ene- 
mies used to give it a worse name)— 
a something which, in reverence to 
the dead, we will place, if you please, 
alittle on this side of the heroic. Na- 
ture certainly had been pleased to 
endow John Tipp with a sufficient 
measure of the principle of self-pre- 
servation. There is a cowardice which 
we do not despise, because it has no- 
thing base or treacherous in its ele- 
ments ; it betrays itself, not -you: it 
is mere temperament ; the absence of 
the romantic and the enterprising ; it 
sees a lion in the way, and will not, 
with Fortinbras, “ greatly find quar- 
rel in a straw,” when some supposed 
honour is at stake. Tipp never mount- 
ed the box of a stage-coach in his 
life; or leaned against the rails of a 
balcony ; or walked upon the ridge 
of a parapet ; or looked down a pre- 
cipice ; or let off a gun; or went 
upon a water-party ; or woukd will- 
ingly let you go if he could have 
helped it: neither was it recorded of 
him, that for luere, or for intimidation, 
he ever forsook friend or principle. 
Whom next shall we summon from 
the dusty dead, in whom common 
qualities become uncommon ?—Can 
I forget thee, Henry Man, the wit, 
the polished man of letters, the auther, 
of the South Sea House? who never 
enteredst thy office in a morning, or 





quitted it in mid-day—(what didst 
thou in an office ?)—without some 
quirk that left a sting! Thy gibes 
and thy jokes are now extinct, on 
survive but in two forgotten volumes, 
whieh I had the good tertune to res- 
cue from a stall in Barbican, not three 
days ago, and found thee terse, fresh, 
epigraunnatic, as alive. Thy wit is 
a little gone by in these fastidious 
days—thy topics are staled by the 
“new-born gauds” of the time:— 
but great thou used to be in Public 
Ledgers, and inChronicles, upon Chat- 
ham, and Shelbourn, and Roeking- 
ham, and Howe, and Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, aud the war which ended in 
the tearing from Great Britain her 
rebellious colonies,—and Keppel, and 
Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, 
and Dunning, and Pratt, and Rich- 
mond,—and such small polities. 

A little less facetious, anda great 
deal more obstreperous, was fine rat- 
tling rattleheaded Plumer. He was 
descended,—not in 2 right line, reader, 
(for his lineal pretensions, like his 
personal, favoured a little of the si- 
nister bend) from the Plumers of Hert- 
fordshire. So tradition gave him out ; 
and certain family features not a lit- 
tle sanctioned the opinion. Certainly 
old Walter Plumer (his reputed au- 
thor) had been a rake in his days, 
and visited much in Italy, and had 
seen the world. He was uncle, ba- 
chelor-uncle, to the fine old whig still 
living, who has represented the coun- 
ty i so many successive parliaments, 
and has a fine old marsion near Ware. 
Walter flourished in George thie Se- 
cond’s days, and was the same who 
was summoned before the House of 
Jommons about a business of franks, 
with the old Duchess of Marlborough. 
You may read of it in Johnson's Life 
of Cave. Cave came off cleverly in 
that business. It is certain our Plumer 
did nothing to discountenance the 
rumour. He rather seemed pleased 
whenever it was, with all gentleness, 
insinuated. But, besides his family 
pretensions, Plumer was an engaging 
fellow, and sang gloriously. 

Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou 
sangest, mild, child-like, pastoral 
M—-; a flute’s breathing less divine- 
ly whispering than thy Arcadian me- 
lodies, when, in tones worthy of Ar- 
den, thou didst chant that song sung 
by Amiens to the banished Duke, 
which proclaims the winter wind 
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more lenient than for a man to be 

ungrateful. Thy sire was old surly 

M , the unapproachable church- 
warden of Bishopsgate. He knew 
not what he did, when he begat thee, 
like spring, gentle offspring of blus- 
tering winter:—only unfortunate in 
thy ending, which should have been 
mild, conciliatory, swan-like. 
Much remains to sing. Many fan- 

: tastic shapes rise up, but they must 
be mine in private :—already I have 

fooled the reader to the top of his 

bent ;—else could I omit that strange 

creature Woollett, who existed in 

trying the question, and bought liti- 

gations ?—and still stranger, nimita- 

ble, solemn Hepworth, from whose 

gravity Newton might have deduced 
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the law of gravitation. How pro- 
foundly would he nib a pen—with 
what deliberation would he wet a 
wafer!—— 

But it is time to close—night’s 
wheels are rattling fast over me—it is 
proper to have done with this solemn 
mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been play- 
ing with thee all this while—perad- 
venture the very names, which I have 
summoned up before thee, are fan- 
tastic — insubstantial — like Henry 
Pimpernel, and old John Naps of 
Greece : 

Be satisfied that something an- 
swering to them has had a being. 
Their importance is from the past. 

Exta. 
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' LINES 


Written at a Village amongst the Mountains near Grenodle, aftcr there reading 
> 5 ae S 

the Accounts given in the English Newspapers of the Deatn of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and of the Manifestations of Public Feeling at that Event. 


Thue reorie’s poors Ake suut!—their steps are still: 
England is shrouded, like a mighty hill 
Wrapp’d in a mist ;—her homes are dark, and dumb,— 
For perish’d is the promise of her day to come! 


It is not Battle, like a lava-stream, 
Ploughing, with burning share, its smoking way ; 
Nor is it Pestilence, with lurid gleam, 
Like falchion of an angel, bade to slay; 
It is not Famine, come to nip the heart, 
And, by each empty fire-place, stretch the dead :— 
Ours is a lingering and a hopeless smart— 
The sceptre seems from Judah to depart, 
The Lion of the tribes bows down the head! 


Long hath she triumph’d in Time’s arduous race, 
And long in strength of arm and soul excell’d ; 
Nations have panting strain’d their sluggish pace, 
Her sandal-marks upon the dust to trace, 
While she hath rush’d afar, and all beheld ;— 
Butnow they press to touch her garment’s hem, 
| That virtue may escape from her to them. 


__ The heart that swells must shrink:—they who have slept 
lo dream of thee; and who have woke and wept 


On the proud thought :—they who have ever made 





| Thy “ palmy state” their canopy, and fed 


| | Their souls upon the richness which its shade’, 

| \, Hath nurs’d and shelter’d:—who have heard with dread 
| he whistling wind, because thy navies rode—,, 
And yet exulted in the hurricane, 

Knowing the seas were their abode, 


And that they monarch’d o’er the main— 


so onan Nia el Mae 
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Tis they, my country, that have right to be 
Watchful and questioning to jealousy. 


Strew’d is the earth with ruins ; and they lie 
Low in decay that rose in honour high ! 
Might we not fear, then, when still longer grew 
The shadow of her banners,—stretching still 
As if the extent of sea and land to fill,— 
That England’s day towards its evening drew ? 
No—for the coming age look’d fresh and new; 
It bore a mein, as if outbraving time; 
A rising light its scintillations threw 
Above the horizon; we mark’d it climb, 
And hail’d the promise of its burst sublime ! 


A Lapy SOVEREIGN, seated on a throne, 
The paragon of states !—begirt about 
With free men, claiming to be call’d her own, 
And on astonish’d kingdoms looking out ; 
With one above the people by her side, 
The idol of her love, the sceptre of her pride! 

For England’s helmet what a beauteous crest! 
High streaming o’er her arms, with glorious glance, 
As ’twere another birth of bright romance. 
The blooming bowers where the old Gods delight, 
That shine, like plumes, o’er Thessaly’s rugged height, 
Are not so fair, nor would so nobly crown— 
As this soft halo-radiance, vision blest— 
The hoary peaks of Britain’s stern renown, 
Where Vengeance sleeps in clouds that darkly frown, 
Or, waken’d, sends their fires and whirlwinds down 
To race with screaming eagles, from their nest. 


Alas! the blow hath fallen !—with lightening leap 
Grief is in all the faces of the land: 
A nation’s hope recoils, with murmur deep, 
As sinks the heavy billow from the strand: 
In every eye there is a mute demand— 
Why is it so?—The wint’ry clouds o’er-head 
Darken, and fix, and scowl a look of dread ! 


Such is our sorrow—therefore we repine ; 
*Tis heavy, and we bow beneath its weight: 
If such is ours, alas, what must be thine / 
Thou, whose heart slept beneath the soft moon-shine, 
Wald to the darkness of a widow’d state. 
Lost is she early, who was found but late ! 
Love's whisperings were not hush’d upon her lips ; 
The blush of maiden fondness was not gone, 
It linger’d till a mother’s glow came on— 
And Death hath smitten both with dark eclipse ! 


Man may be proud, for he is doom’d to bear 
The weight of Heaven’s hand in all its force ; 
That nature sure must have a noble source, 
Which pains exalt, and agonies prepare. 
‘hough stern the thought, ’tis armour for our need,— 
A caustic styptic for the souls that bleed. 

In joy we live but for the present day,— 
*Tis ample then, and we require no more ; 
Basking upon the spot where falls the ray, 
Who'd rouse within the shadow to explore ? 
it is when stung by misery that we scour, 
And dash our spirits o’er this little hour, 
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And throw our eyes aloft, demanding why— 
From that dread magnitude of pendant space, 
Which ave regards us with unanswering face— 
Man hath among the rolling stars a place, 

In which to weep, to wonder, and to die? 


But, hush! a softer note to both is due ; 
They walk’d in pleasant places, and there grew, 
In both their hearts, nursed by each other's care, 
A faith in God which God had planted there 
As his best gift: —he who wants that, wants all: 
There is no voice to answer to his call,— 
‘To guide him through the darkness is no light,— 
He hath no sword or buckler for the fight, 
And when around his bark the waters rave, 
‘There’s none to come to him upon the wave. 


Weep, then, thou lonely one—but do not weep 
As if her light went down into the deep: 
The darkness is with us—with her ’tis morn: 
To end on earth is elsewhere to begin,— PAN 
To sink in death is newly to be born: 
The cage hath lost the bird that was within, 
But it is free, and spreads itself in air,— 
And drinks the heavens,—and sails o’er all that’s fair— 
And warbles of the day’s approaching rise, 
Showering its song of rapture from the skies ! 


On mountain-tops, when the wind stirs the pine, 
Or, when ’tis night, ’mongst flowers shedding balm,— 
Watching that silent orb’s regard divine, , 
Which she throws forth upon the boundless calm ; 
Where bathe the stars in the same silver stream, 
That downward on the cottage-window flows, 
And brighteus in its course the hanging rose,— 
Which sparkles not,—but clothes with a mild gleam, 
As with a spirit’s robe, rendering the earth a dream ; 


There may’st thou catch an inward cheering sense 
Of a pervading great Intelligence,— . 
Wrapping the Universe, like a vast sea, ? 
Beyond all sounding, and without a shore ; 

W hose mighty bosom is Infinity ; 

Where what is launched must float for evermore ; 

Where lov’d and lost ones all shall yet rejoin, 

Though the abyss may mock our fathom’d line. 
Expand Imagination’s seraph-wings, 

To bear thee up above the closed tomb, 

See shapes of grandeuc in the rolling gloom, 

And link thy soul to the great chain of things,— 

‘That it may circle in that wond’rous round, 

Which nought can quit,—where all shall yet be found. 


But hard to bear that aching sense of void, bE 
That dreary emptiness about each place, 
Which, like a phantom, stares upon the face, . 
When the look’s gone that gave a constant grace, : 
And mark’d the time by telling hours enjoy’d ! 
When a pale want is on the vacant seat, 
When in the withering silence nought is heard 
But the dull echo of each useless word, 
Commingling with the moment’s cricket beat— 
The soul droops watching o’er the lingering grains, 
Phat shew how draggingly its sand-glass drains. 
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Yet to thy doating grief. it may be dear, 
To think how she is mourn’d with sorrow true: 
Grandeur, and love, and joy, and youth are here, 
In one fair victim stretch’d upon the bier, 
As if the heart of life were stricken through. 
Full high the shaft of Death hath this time flown: 
It quivers in a startled nation’s view, 
Whose smitten hopes emit a doleful tone, 
Responding to a husband’s broken groan. 








DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FRESCOS, 
PAINTED BY SOME GERMAN STUDENTS NOW AT ROME. 


[The following interesting Letter, written by a gentleman, who, though 
not in the profession, is distinguished by his fine taste, and knowledge of 
paintings, has luckily fallen into our hands. It is not to be considered as 
the Paper on these German productions, which we promised in our last 
Number: on the contrary, that promise has procured us the favour of the 
present communication from a friendly quarter, where the criticism contain- 
ed in it was sure to be justly appreciated, and where it was thought that 
such accurate description, and judicious criticism, of the works we had pro- 
fessed an intention to notice, would be, as it is, very acceptable. The 
promised essay, however, will probably still appear ;—being altogether 
more disquisitive and general than what follows, which is frankly given, as 


it was received, in the language of familiar and private correspondence. |] 


Rome, 15 May, 1820. 

My dear Sir,—I have found some 
accidental difficulties in the way of 
procuring you a particular descrip- 
tion of the German Frescos.— The 
person for whom they were paint- 
ed is the Baron Bertholdi, a singular 
and generous fellow. He is a Prus- 
sian, and is Chargé d'affaires from the 
court of Berlin to Rome. He was a 
Jew aud became a Lutheran, on 
which change a cardinal is said to 
have remarked--“ Adess’ Adesso si fara 
Luon’ Cristiano; ha gia mutata ca- 
mera nella casa del Diavolo.*—He de- 
clares that he once lost half his. pro- 
perty in gambling, and that it is the 
best school in the worid for studying 
the march of fortune and the changes 
of life: “Croyex vous que moi,—un 
petit étranger comme ¢a,—que ,j au- 
rois été admis a Vintime amitié de Tal- 
leyrand, et de tous ces grands hommes 
lai, si je ne les eusses pas rencontrés au 
jeu?” —In fact, I dare say, his great 
friends repaired his losses with a good 
post. ‘This is not very attractive and 
amiable to an English ear,—but the 
spirit and candour which will own it 
are very striking, and there is a great 
deal of bonhommie in the Baron’s cha- 
racter and personal appearance. He 





is a good deal like in manner 
and every thing—forehead, mouth, 
glasses, complexion, and voice ; but 
older and smaller. This man, for 
the sole encouragement of his coun- 
trymen the painters, employed four 
of them to paint that room in his 
house which you have seen. It was 
undertaken just before the return of 
the statues and pictures from the 
Louvre, a time of some difficulty here, 
the French government having just 
retired, and the influx of travellers 
not vet set in. When I inquired of 
Overbeck, (one of the artists) what 
had been paid, he said the Baron had 
behaved in the most noble manner to 
them all, having given them double 
the sum agreed for ; but, as even that 
would sound trifling to an English- 
man, he would not do his Mecenas the 
injustice to mention what would not 
be fully appreciated. The house you 
must know is not Bertholdi’s own; 
it belongs to an Englishman (a pic- 
ture-dealer and exhibition-man, for- 
merly a miniature-painter, viz. Day 
of the King’s-mews) who, all’ Inglese, 
curses him for having daubed his 
walls with mock Massaccios and Al- 
bert Durers,—because there is not 
enough of Reynolds or David, I guess, 





* Soon we shall have him becoming a good Christian : he has already changed his bed- 
roam in the Devil’s house ! 
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in the works.——The Prussians em- 

loved were, Peter Cornelius, Philipp 
Veit, Wilhelm Schadow; and the 
fourth who was called in, there be- 
ing no other Prussian capable of un- 
dertaking it, was, Frederick Over- 
beck, of Lubeck ; who had, of course, 
the last choice of the subjects, which 
are all from the story of Joseph. As 
Overbeck was chosen for his talents, 
and not from a national feeling, we 
are not surprised to find that he has 
treated those which were left him in 
2 superior manner, perhaps, to any 
of the others. At least, he has cer- 
tainly done so in his Famine: but you 
know them very well, and admire 
them justly, without letting their de- 
fects prejudice you against their ex- 
cellencies. I have given them a di- 
ligent and fair examination, without 
flying off ina fury because they were 
deficient in chiaro-scuro, and _ its 
consequent relief and effect—or be- 
cause they mostly want harmony, and 
intrinsic value of colouring. Setting 
aside these faults, I have found them 
capable of inspiring much poetical 
feeling in the: breast of a spectator 
disposed to receive such impressions ; 
though they will not stop and astound 
an indifferent passer-by, like some 
works of less intellect, but of more 
torce and fire of execution. 

The room is small but well ar- 
ranged. Ottomans surround it, on 
which you sit conveniently to contem- 
plate the opposite pictures. You are 
thus placed at the greatest possible 
distance, which, though rather too 
near for pictures of that size, is not 
amiss in this instance, where effect is 
not considered, but where a close ex- 
amination is necessary to do justice 
to the nice expressions that are con- 
tinualiy aimed at, and often hit, 

_ The point of sight in the perspec- 
tive arrangement of these works is 
cousequently planned near :—Raphail 
in his cartoons, and many other works, 
has done the same thing; and this 
adds to their Gothic, or, at least, an- 
cient character. But there is one 
great difference between Raphaél and 
the Germans. Small as the Jocale of 
the latter is, the merit of the finest 
heads is lost, for the most part, at 
the proper distance. You must ap~ 
proach within three or four feet—to 
the distance at which the painter 
stool—to discover their excellence : 


but you do discover it, and that is 
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more than can often be said. It is 2 
great thing that it is there to be felt, 
when seen:—the mind shows itself, 
thouch the mode of operation is not 
the most masterly.—It is too Jabour- 
ed, detailed, and defined :—Raphaél, 
on the contrary, has painted for the 
proper distance—as much so as Ru- 
bens, though in a different style. A 
few masterly touches, without any 
attention to niceties when close, pro- 
duce the effect from below of the 
most perfect animation, life, beauty, 
passion, and every thing wanted. 
But to return to the Casa dell’ Arco 
della Regina—so called, because the 
Queen of Sweden lived there, and 
there was formerly an arch. The 
first picture opposite you, on entering 
the north door, is by Overbeck. It is 
Joseph sold.—There are three groups, 
closely connected, the centre one of 
which consists of Joseph led from his 
brothers to join the train of travellers 
who purchased him. He is a beauti- 
ful Raphaellesque lad ; his head hang- 
ing forward with real and excessive 
erief, and his hand raised to his face, 
but not so as to conceal it, his right 
hand being carried round to his left 
eye, from which he seems wiping the 
tears with the ball of the thumb—a 
very natural action, where there is 
only one hand at liberty. His face is 
very interesting, very beautiful, and 
there is in it a strong and unequivo- 
cal character of affection—suffering, 
wounded, pouting, almost bursting.— 
It is impossible to give that head a 
fair look and to doubt its expression, 
or resist its natural effect on the feel- 
ings. The man who has charge of 
Joseph is a well contrasted character =: 
dark, strong, hard-favoured, and war- 
like ; moustaches pointed ; a spear in 
his left hand; a turban, on his head ; 
a sword, gilt belt, and gilt borders 
embroidered on his robes. He is lead- 
ing the boy to the adjoining group on 
the right; the principal figure of 
which is a young Eastern lady on a 
camel, who is. contemplating the 
scene with compassion, or rather a 
melancholy quiet abstraction from its 
business. A black. slave near her is 
looking hard at her with a less disinte- 
rested expression... Perhaps his eyes 
are too much, softened by the object 
of his admiration. , Several camels, 
with a man and a.young slave-boy, 
rather older than Joseph, holding 
them, make up the group. There 
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is a desponding insensibility in the 
look which the latter casts on his new 
companion in servitude, that makes 
one feel for what the stranger will 
have to endure. The young page is 
gayly dressed with a curious quaint 
cap: Joseph has lost his robe, and 
has nothing but a small piece of white 
cloth (painted very hard) round his 
middle. His golden hair is hanging 
gracefully on the farther side the face. 
The third group is larger.—It con- 
tains six figures—An old man, the 
leader of the party seemingly, with 
an attendant, is concluding the bar- 
gain with four of Joseph’s brethren. 
The costume is simple and primitive, 
but not poor :—sandals, pouches, 
horns, skins, cloaks, staffs, and a good 
display of the naked—that is, arms 
and legs. The characters of the bro- 
thers are well varied, and strongly 
stamped. One is a vulgar, hard fea- 
tured face, with a sandy complexion: 
another is more gentle, young, and 
sensible, doubting and pitying: a 
third with a deep sunk eye, has a sort 
of Buonaparte cast of countenance, 
—wicked and clever. The author of 
the plot has a guilty conscious ex- 
pression, but inflexible: he looks hard 
at the purse. The old man, who is 
giving it, is a fine venerable charac- 
ter, with grey silvery hair. The 
white and red dress, the furs, the 
pink sash, bags of money, and walk- 
ing stick, are all well painted in many 
respects, but mostly hard and cutting. 
—At some distance, to the left, is.a 
shepherd with sheep ; one of the bro- 
thers, no doubt ;—and not far from 
him are four others, in a group, 
cutting a ram’s throat over the party- 
coloured garment of Joseph. Two 
of the small figures are very good in- 
deed ;—and so are three or fourothers, 
(part of the caravan) coming down a 
rocky hill with a natural arch on the 
right side of the picture. There is 
much to admire in this work, but a 
good deal to condemn, especially for 
an English eye. The effect of chiaro- 
scuro ‘is so ‘very weak that the co- 
lours seem inlaid, and no part is well 
relieved ; and further, though the co- 
lours of the draperies are extremely 
well chosen and placed, yet there is 
no harmony,—every thing being as 
cutting and violent as possible. In- 
tellectual power, and a fine delicacy 


in the conception of the expressions 
are its great merits, and these are 
not trifling ones. 

No. 2. Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife. 
Weit.* 

No. 3. A Mother and her Children 
starving. Overbeck.—This is an al- 
legorical representation of Egypt suf- 
fering under the seven years famine. 
As an allegory, perhaps, it is not 
quite complete, but as a picture it is 
sublime and full of imagination. The 
expression of the woman’s head is 
profound, intense,—suffering in mind 
and body :—but it is not the suffer- 
ing of a common being. There is a 
grandeur in the forms, and’a dignity 
in the action, that sustain the rank 
which the figure claims. The work 
is heroic, epic; and the impression, 
made on my mind by the countenance 
was never surpassed by any effect of 
Michael Angelo’s. There is the mind 
of the latter in this; but neither as 
much practical power, nor so grand 
a scale. The head hangs over, and 
the mouth is drawn down with a 
shudder of maternal affection, which 
cannot be mistaken for any other pas- 
sion. ‘The head-dress, as well as 
the cast of features, reminds one of 
the Capella Sistina: I doubt if this 
could have been produced in any 
other country but Italy. The picture 
is a bright reflection of the genius of 
LBuonarotti. But to the detail.--To the 
leftis awolf, gaping, famished, sharp- 
shouldered, ravenous, growling ; his 
ears thrown back ; his eyes too small 
and human. Near is a very fine 
group of two boys, struggling for a 
loaf: it is well composed : their arms 
are ingeniously locked: energy is 
shown in the hands and the squeezing 
of the fingers, instead of the common- 
place grace of most modern pictures. 
—lIn the first boy there is a great ex- 


pression of misery, without any of - 
that skinny hardness perceptible in - 
some of the others. A third, turning 


to the mother for sustenance, is young- 
er. ‘The mother, as I have already 
said, and as I shall repeat, is a sub- 
lime being, sinking under a weight of 
internal and intense suffering.—Her 
figure is full of dignity: her expres- 


sion is not confined to the head, ad- ° 
mirable and forcible as it is: it is ° 


carried through the whole figure: 


even the hand has the true pressure - 





* We omit the description of this piece, as containing nothing very interesting. 
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of the mother finely felt in it. One 
cannot stay to find fault with the 
length of the arm. The infant she 
holds is beautiful and well coloured. 
The turn of its head is very good ; 
full of weakness and disappointment. 
It tells you the mother’s breast is dry. 
The figure on the mother’s left hand 
—(another boy—seven children be- 
ing introduced to indicate the number 
of years the famine continued )--is fine- 
ly posed and composed. ‘The expres- 
sion is admirably languid. The next 
child is a very fine profile: a famish- 
ed look well expressed, except in the 
corners of the mouth, which injure 
the rest of the face much. With the 
right hand he is rousing the mother, 
and with the other he pulls the bas- 
ket from the last figure in the picture. 
This boy is very well: selfishness 
and fear form his character and ex- 
pression : he is robbing the almost ex- 
hausted store. A dying horse finishes 
the group, whose head and neck fill 
the angle of the picture, and balance 
the wolf at the other end. 

No. 4. Joseph declaring himself to 
his Brethren. Cornelius. This com- 
position is ingenious, of very difficult 
plan, and very successtul execution. 
The subject is one of the class of the 
Cartoon of Peter receiving the keys. 
The artist has varied the brethren 
well, with great gradation of’ expres- 
sion, which is a thing I always look 
for. ‘They are not all equally moved ; 
and it is very proper that they should 
not be so. 
Raphaél there is every degree of ex- 
pression, from the Possessed and his 
relations, to unconscious standers-by. 
Ilow much does the apathy of one 
part display the interest and animation 
of another! Not only some repose is 
necessary in itself, but its opposition 
adds such energy to action.—There 
is no place like Rome for assisting 
studies of this kind, and affording 
examples of those niceties relating to 
expression, movement, grace and ener- 
gy of action, which can only be judged 
olin greaé originals. Theory in Eng- 
land, as well as practice, is exhausted 
on colour and the mechanical: these 
are very desirable, but should be 
deemed subordinate. ‘To the picture 
ot Cornelius, however :—the first head 
pee eels is a portrait of the 

aron himself. are : 
seph’s chief Butler . be he i neon 
: , and he is more 
Prominent in effect, and more strongly 
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painted, than are in general those 


Mecenas’s who take a place in the 
scenes they are the means of creating, 
Suchintreductions are by no meansun- 
common in old pictures, even when the 
story is laid in paradise itself. The Ba- 
ron-Butler is looking with hearty com- 
placency, and some reflection at the 
same time, onthe meeting. The likeness 
is strong rather than fine. He shows, 
down to the breast (the rest being 
hidden by Joseph’s splendid chair) a 
sort of middle-age costume. His 
tranquil look forms a fine contrast to 
the emotion of the principal figure, 
whose rapidity consequently catches 
the eye immediately. Nothing can 
be better than this. Joseph can re- 
sist his feelings no longer. The sud- 
den step with which he has risen from 
his seat is given to perfection. The 
whole figure is beautifully conceived 
and represented, and in harmony with 
the head, fine as itis. Itis not so 
difficult a subject as Overbeck’s two 
chief faces, but perhaps it has hardly 
been surpassed by any thing ancient 
or modern. One can easily see that 
if the Apollo had not been known, 
this face would never have been paint- 
ed. The painter’s mind must have 
been filled with that master-piece of 
antique beauty. Numerous as the 
ancient statues of high class are, all 
over the world, but above all in 
Rome, it is astonishing how few first 
rate faces there are, compared with 
torsos and limbs, (1 mean, of course, 
faces of ideal beauty ; not portraits, 
or mere athlete, or common men) :—a 
Mercury, and one or two of the Niobe 
family, are all that can be in any way 
brought in competition with the Apol- 
lo, and they are vastly below that 
sublime countenance. How one re- 
grets that the numerous and valuable 
specimens from the Parthenon, do 
not include one head, except those 
small profiles, in low relief, of persons 
in a procession. There are two heads, 
however, which, though it is now a 
long time since I have seen them, 
have still left a strong impression on 
my mind. One is that of a Venus (so 
called) found at Capua, and now in 
the Studji at Naples. It is a frag- 
ment, with the body. The head is 
looking down, and it struck me as 


ever since been produced, with the 
purity of the finest antiques. I was 
in some measure the means of bring- 


combining as much beauty as has 
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ing it into notice and fashion, and, 
from the manner in which it has ¢aken, 
1 am inclined to think my impression 
of it was not altogether wrong. I 
have tried long, but in vain, to get a 
cast from it, or even a mask or squeeze 
from the face: but I am glad to hear 
that some one else has been more suc- 
cessful, and has procured one for our 
king, which I hope will be published 
in London for the sake of the arts. 
To this object you may contribute by 
speaking of the fact. The other face 
I allude to is less beautiful. It is of 
the severe class, and altogether of 
less consequence, being a very small 
fragment: the head only remains, al- 
most without the neck, and mutilated. 
They call it a muse, and it is to be 
seen in the British Museum. To re- 
turn however from this digression. 
The head of Joseph in the picture by 
Cornelius, is fair, very handsome, 
and noble. The face is longer than 
the Apollo, and it has the most touch- 
ing expression ; eye swelled with a 
tear ; nostril sharp ; mouth indicating 
a slight sob. In short the whole 
countenance shewsamanovercome. It 
is a profile, and brought close against 
young Benjamin’s face, which makes 
the effect of both much stronger. The 
latter is clinging to his brother with 
unmixed, innocent, and childish joy. 
He has just sprung to his neck, and 
Joseph’s left hand is round his head. 
Nothing can be more happy in every 
way. Joseph’s sleeve is capital. Do 
not smile at my coming to the sleeve. 
I must look at every part; besides see 
what Mengs says about a sleeve in 
Raphaél’s Spasmo di Sicilia. The next 
figure is full of vulgar devotion, (his 
eyes shut) kissing the other hand of 
Joseph which he holds with both his. 
He has a pouch and a shepherd’s pipe. 
The next has a round cap ; he has an 
expression of mean awe, and seems as 
if just venturing a look. The next to 
him has a queer ugly cap, but dis- 
plays a more refined character under 
the influence of a sullen shame. Ano- 
ther, with long yellow drapery, and 
very Jewish, shows a bolder scrutiny, 
but still feels his awkward situation. 
This is a very fine expression indeed. 
These four are kneeling, and well 
composed. Two envious figures stand 
a little back. One of them (with, a 
staff’) old, dark, and showing some 
remorse; the other more ugly and 
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malicious. A head looks over the 
others at the kneeling group with 
some marks of regret:--then come two 
younger ; one in horror and surprise, 
and the other hiding his eyes through 
sorrow or shame; the last leans grace- 
fully on the shoulder of the first ; both 
are very elegant. Beyond is a head 
in profile, seemingly sick, to account. 
for being last, and put there to make 
up the eleventh. The colours are 
treated and chosen with greater 
breadth than in the others. The ace 
cessaries are rather numerous—Go- 
thic architecture—window—fountain 
outside, with the brothers’ asses drink- 
ing,—one braying: — the Millini 
tower, and Colonna pine introduced. 
None of the advantages of Rome are 
lost to these men! 

No. 5. Joseph interpreting the dream 
in prison. Schadow.—The first ob- 
ject is the door. A dark grating be- 
fore it is natural and hard enough ; 
near it stands the jailer in a leaning 
position, very well done, except that 
his legs are small, and he is a lite 
tle knock-knee’d. A guard close by 
is quaint, and as Gothic as any paint- 
ed glass ; both are at some distance, 
or ought to seem so; but from their 
being badly painted, as to perspective 
effect, they seem puppets, and near. 
Joseph is well intended. The idea is 
beautiful and Raphaélesque, but the 
execution is not quite successful, I 
mean as to action; and the character 
of face is not only young, but effemi- 
nate also; at the same time it must 
be acknowledged that he is elegant, 
mild, and inspired, though rather in 
a mild, quiet way. He is explaining 
a dream, and evidently with regret. 
The unfortunate Baker—(a good title 
for a tragedy by Crabbe?) sits clench- 
ing his wrist with one hand, and his 
chains with the other. He is a fine 
figure, or rather a fine intention again ; 
he sits fronting ; it is a full face and 
full figure ; his draperies are rich, and 
I do not see that on that account they 
take from the grandeur of the figure 
which is very imposing ; they are of 
different reds, and green and gold ; 
there is one long fold from his left 
shoulder to the ground, which is very 
grand, or rather would be, if it were 
less hard and wooden ; he sits in the 
midst of his finery in sullen gloom, 
looking as it were into his fate with 
an absent stare. The more happy 
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Butler is not so well dressed ; his left 
hand is very thick, and his face a por- 
trait in profile of an ugly thin fellow, 
but he is full of attention and hope. 
In their expressions these Germans 
seldom miss their object, and when 
they do, their good intentions are pret- 
ty evident. The back ground of this 
picture is dark, and there is more ef- 
fect in it than the others, but still not 
enough. ‘The dreams are given in 


circles of light against the upper part 
(in imitation of Raphaél). The figures 
in them, are in nearly the same co- 
loured dresses as the men below, but 
not quite. I have three more pictures 
still to send you an account of, which 


I hope to do soon. 
: o * % * * % 


x > » 4 * * ¥ 
Always yours, 











MIDNIGHT HOURS. 
No. VI. 


TO NIGHT. 


Oh! Night! oh lovely, gentle, dark-eyed Night ! 
‘Take me to thy calm breast, and let me share 
The sweet tranquillity that dwelleth there : 

For dearer far to me is the soft light 

That sparkles in thine eyes, than are the bright 
And dazzling glances, that are ever flying 


From thy fair sister's. 


Sweeter thy lone sighing 


And thy whisperings to me, than the might 

Of Day, with all her thousand harmonies! 

They are not joys thy votary can prize ; 

But ’tis thy shaded breast, and milk-white brow 
Round which those bands of lambent jewels glow, 
L love! Then throw thy raven locks aside, 

That [may gaze on thee as on a bride! 


SONG. 


Thou brought’st me once a crystal cup 
Encircled with fresh flowers ; 

With purple wine it was fill’d up, 
That sparkled through the flowers. 


The perfumed draught thou bad’st me taste, 
In honour of thy natal day ; 

] took the wine with joyful haste, 

And bless’d thee and the happy day. 


The heart/s-ease did the wreath adorn, 
And with the rose caress’d my lip ; 

But while I drank a hidden thorn 
From ‘mongst the roses pierced my lip. 


I saw thee triumph in my pain, 
And when the cup I put aside, 
The heart’s-ease thou didst take again, 
And threw the rosy band aside. 


Yet bring again that crystal cup, 
Encircled with fresh flowers ; 

Or come and see my grave fill’d up, 
And strew'd with dewy flowers.* 





“ The iteration of the same concluding word in the second and fourth lines of the 
above verses, is common in French pieces of this description. 
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A RECOLLECTION. 


She sang—and as the liquid tones 

Stole through her parted lips, methought 
The breath of sadness fill’d the room ; 
Tho’ now and then a note, that swell’d 
With love’s deep luxury, burst from 

The gentle lady’s heart unbid ; 

And then her mild blue eyes would shine 
Through gathering tears: but proudly 
She flung her clust’ring ringlets back, 
And sought the tender strain to drown 
In wilder minstrelsy ;—striking 
Disdainful touches from her harp, 

As if to banish thoughts that pain’d her soul— 
The memory, perchance, of hapless love. 


April, 1820. 








THE JEWELS OF THE BOOK. 





See here be all delights, 


That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 


Things are now come to such a 
pass, that it is scarcely possible to 
start a hare or a wild fawn among fe- 
male writers, or the red stag or wild 
boar of prose or poetry, without be- 
ing pretty sure that the northern 
keepers will intercept the course, and 
caution you against amusing yourself 
at their expense. The moment one 
lets a gun off at a flighty subject,— 
or the pointer of the fancy stands at 
a glorious covey of ideas feeding,— 
it may be calculated upon, that no 
second shot must be fired, and that 
the daring intruder will instantly be 
threatened with the heavy conse- 
quences of a trespass. We are in- 
clined to pay as much respect as our 
betters to the rights of private pro- 
perty ; but we are enemies to the 
game laws, both of the field and of li- 
terature; and shall, as far as in us lies, 
carry into practice our opposition to 
the monopoly of woods and wilder- 
nesses. ‘Thus far our metaphor has 
kept upon its legs admirably,—and it 
may be as well, therefore, now to dis- 
miss it ; but before doing so we wish 
to announce that we have stumbled 
on a preserve, and that we intend to 
sport init to our hearts’ content, un- 
til all the game be bagg’d, or until our 
friends be weary of the amusement. 

Mr. Egan, the celebrated author of 
Boxiana, has in a little octavo vo- 
lume,* contrived to amass together 
all the particulars of horse, dog, and 


Milton. 


man, worthy of being known :—but 
before proceeding to analyze a work 
of such exquisite composition, we 
must indulge ourselves in a few sen- 
tences of laudatory prose on a gentle- 
man who caters more pleasantly for 
the public mouth than any other per 
son now living. Mr. Egan writes 
(as we are informed by a young gen- 
tleman in the law) the accounts of the 
fights in the Newspapers,—and gives 
all the little pithy paragraphs of pu- 
gilistic information which announce 
to the world the arrangements of the 
matches. We cannot for a moment 
question our friend’s communication, 
for we continually detect the hand of 
a master in those interesting records: 
—And who is there but must admire 
the ability with which the brutalities 
and severities of bruising are softened 
to the taste and timidity of a young 
gentleman in stays, or a lady at her 
breakfast table! A pathos—a humour, 
—or gaiety, is thrown into the recital, 
—with “infinite variety ’—so that a 
broken jaw comes betore the reader 
under favourable and attractive cir- 
cumstances. A man is not felled to the 
earth ;—he only goes down distressed. 
His breath is not crushed out of his 
body,—he is only queered a little in the 
bellows. The face that is beaten toa 
mummy, is “rendered unintelligible” 
merely ; and the blinding of the eyes 
is relieved into the milder expression 
of dimming the ogles. The reader. 





* Sporting Anecdotes, &c. by Pierce Egan.-London: Sherwood and Co, 1820. 
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that would shrink from seeing a hu- 
man head held by a stout fellow in 
one hand, and belaboured over the 
features with the other, reads with 
indifference, or even delight, of “ the 
Weaving system,” —which is but the 
poetry of such an incident. There is 
in the language of Mr. Egan, a beau- 
tiful indistinctness—a sort of gentle 
twilight—that softens all objects to 
the same endurable appearance,— 
which it would be in vain for other 
writers to attempt. To write faith- 
fully, firmly, and delicately, of boxing, 
requires indeed a pen with a man be- 
hind it. Mr. Egan is altogether, as 
we learn, a pleasant character. His 
songs are neatly written, and as full 
of character as a spirit shop on a Sae 
turday evening ;—his voice is clear, 
easy, and natural; and his manage- 
ment of it betrays any thing but in- 
experience. He tells a good story, 
writes a good sentence; and is the 
most obliging gentleman in the world. 

But to come to his book,—for we 
have fallen into an eulogy that might 
almost be suspected of having been 
trained, by its /ong-windedness,—we 
shall open the leaves at a venture, 
and commence with whatever our 
eyes chance to fall upon. 


“A Sporting Biographical Sketch of 


William Habberfield, slangly denomi- 
sated © Slender Billy.’ — Jur readers 
will perceive that a chance opening of 
Mr. Egan's book is a sure introdue- 
tion to some facetious or remarkable 
character or subject. In the present 
instance, we are familiarized with 
what Mr. Hardy Vaux calls, a fa- 
mily man; that is, with a gentleman 
who was never very particular in his 
modes of possessing himself of money 
or spoons; and who uttered those 


Jfalse promises, which the governors 


and company of the Bank of England 
refuse to attend to, and even visit with 
Mr. Cotton, and the bell of St. Sepul- 
chre’s. Billy was, however, so saith 
his intelligent biographer, a man of 
sense and honour ; for he was not sur- 
passed, even by SirSamuel Romilly, in 
** dividing the swag among the pals, 
or in the capacity of an arbitrator.” 
He was industrious and acute,—but 
highly unfortunate. We shall give 
a short abstract of his life, recurring 
to our emperor of anecdotes whenever 
Such recurrence will enliven or en« 


lighten our subject, and taking the 
facts he states as the basis of our 
abridged biography. 

The place, and the day of Slender 
Billy's birth, alike remain in obscu- 
rity: heisvery similar tothe gentleman 
in Congreve’s Comedy, who was sus- 
pected never to have had a grandfa- 
ther. His days of education are also 
very imperfectly recollected ; but it is 
not improbable, that the recollection 
is scarcely more imperfect than was 
the education itself. As some proof 
of this, we may quote Mr. Egan’s brief 
Memoirs, which state that, “ how- 
ever singular it may appear, it is an 
incontrovertible fact, that Slender 
Billy could not read, although he was 
indicted for forgery.” To attempt in 
Billy’s life, “ to run it o'er, e’en trom 
his boyish days,” would be as idle as 
to give Malthus’s Political Economy 
to a convict at the Hulks, or seek to 
get through the first volume of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s Memoir.* We come at 
once to the days when he dwelt, full 
of fame, at a flash tenement called 
‘¢ the five chimbleys,” in Tothill Fields. 
The softer sex called this spot the 
Willow Walk. Here he kept a bear, 
several badgers, and bull dogs past 
all number; and the Westminster 
boys were sure of diversion at Willow 
Walk,—but it now and then happen- 
ed that their personalities would suffer 
from those lively finger smiths who 
haunted that place as faithfully as the 
pigeon its pigeon-house. Billy was 
famed at the bull-ring, for his adroit- 
ness in checking the infuriated beast 
from breaking his rope by an unhin- 
dered rush, and for the dexterity with 
which he seconded his dog, catching 
it after its teetotum journey in the air, 
before it reached the earth. He had 
the most celebrated sitting badgers of 
any man inthe fancy ;--but at the same 
time he possessed the dogs that would 
draw or fight such badgers to a mi- 
racle. Nothing came amiss to Slen- 
der Billy, so that it was not.too tedi- 
ously honest. He preferred entering 
a house by the window at. night 
(particularly if the shutters were 
closed) to tamely going in at the 
door. Luggage from ‘the backs ot 
post-chaises and carri became fa- 
cinated and seduced, by his wereer | 
and attractive manners. Above all, 
he was, as Mr. ‘Egan: assures us, 
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“ as close as midnight.” To say 
that he was a knacker, is — per- 
haps needless, when we say that he 
dealt in horses. As a proof of his 
skill and unwearied industry in his 
pursuits, which branched as many 
ways as the radii of a star, we shall 
quote the following passage from 
Billy’s ingenious biographer.— Ie 
had been known for forty years to 
the police as a cross-cove, technically 
termed, but had always escaped, un- 
til his release of General Austen and 
other French prisoners, when he was 
impeached by his pa/, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. This 
was the prelude to his misfortunes ; 
and such was the generosity of the 
Frenchman towards Billy, who had 
thus risked the safety of his own per- 
son, added to the expences of pro- 
curing a boat, and the assistance of 
other persons to render the escape 
more certain, that upon the French 
General's landing on his native soil, 
notwithstanding his great promises, 
Billy was ungratefully bilked of his 
reward. This piece of ingratitude 
touched the feelings of Habberfield so 
keertly (which often angrily escaped 
him on the recollection of the circum- 
stances), that he often asserted he 
would sooner have forgiven the rob- 
bery of his whole menagerie,—Blunt 
and all,—in one night, than that any 
man should have forfeited to him, his 
word and honour in any transaction 
in which he had been engaged.” It 
is melancholy to think, that the light- 
est scoundrel of France triumphs in 
villany over the deepest of our know- 
ing ones. 

Billy could not lead an idle life in 
prison; so he took to the amusement 
of arranging for the disposal of forged 
notes. He carried on this pastime 
successfully for a few years; but as 
Sterne says, each man hath his nose ; 
and such was poor Billy’s case. One 
of his associates peached, and the offi- 
cers burst in upon him while the mis- 
chievous flimsies were in his hands. 
By mere strength of body, and un- 
dauntedness of spirit, he kept the men 
from him with one hand, while he 
held the other in the fire, till the dan- 
gerous papers were consumed. “Now 
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it’s allright, and you may search, and 
,”’ exclaimed the resolute 
Billy ;—but they did search ; and to 
his discomfiture and ruin discovered 
a parcel of evil notes in his bedstead, 
which he had forgotten. He was tried, 
found guilty, and . Our feelings 
will not permit us to go further. 

To record the achievements of this 
enterprizing man, we should require 
a volume. He was supposed to have 
received the plate, that was removed 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral some few 
years back ; and there is no doubt of 
his having been an extensive gin-spin- 
ner, Otherwise smuggler. ‘“ It was 
Billy’s boast that he had not for many 
years worn a single article of dress 
that had not been prigged.” He left a 
widow and two amiable daughters to 
lament his untimely loss. 

The following stanzas, from the pen 
of a theatrical amateur, who had at- 
tended his bull, badger, and dog 
fetes, will be read and admired, if not 
for their grammar or poetry, for their 
mysterious pathos, and ballad-like 
simplicity. 

Ah! wretched Billy ! slender is thy hope ; 

How could’st thou be so silly ; 

Flash screens* to ring+ for home-spun 








rope, 

Oh hapless slender Billy! 

To badger,t beaks, § and lawyers sage, 
No kiddy could be better 3 

He'd bear their baiting for an age, 
But now he’s flash'd || the fetter. 

His race is run, his days are few, 
To the ending post he’s beckon’d ; 

The judge could place no more than two— 
Poor Billy, he was second. ** 


We have now, with the help of Mr. 
Egan, given some idea of the renown- 
ed Slender Billy,—a man whose life 
would have been fifty times more 
worth Mr. Murray’s publishing, than 
the methodistical autobiography of 
Hardy Vaux. The latter, in banish- 
ment, is crying out in a penitent voice, 
and confessing himself to the world in 
the hope of its pardon, that he may 
go his ways, and sin again. Billy 
scorned to save his life, though a 
treacherous word would have done it. 
The memoir, as written by Mr. Egan, 
is ahappy composition,—full of whim 
and particular phrases,—with a slip 





* Forged noies. 
§ Magistrate. 
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y i Habberfield was the second criminal tied up at the gallows. 
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of morality in it, like a bit-of lemon- 
peel in one’s punch,—and delightfully 
flavoured with the choicest lime-juice 
of slang. We shall now,—as Horace 
in London says,—-take another piece 
by chance, as sailors dip in the tub 
for salt pork —What have we now ? 
« Sketch of Mr.John Jackson ,a most 


distinguished Teacher of the Art of 


Self-defence, at. his rooms, 13, Bond- 
street, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays.” —In © the pugilistic hemis- 
phere, Jackson,"—as Mr. Egan ob- 
serves, “ has long been considered a 
fixed s/ar, and other bodies, (that is, 
—the careasses of Jack Randall, Bob 
Burns, ‘om Shelton, Ned Turner, 
the Gaslizhtman, Little Puss, and 
Jem Bunn, the Bow Boy) may be 
compared to so many satellites re- 
volving round the greater orb, deriv- 
ing their principal vigour and influ- 
ence from his dominion.” We are 
then informed thatthis planet of cross- 
buttocks, is five feet eleven and a half 
inches in height, and weighs fourteen 
stone; which certainly ranks him 
among the sig-ones. He is declared 
to be elegant, athletic, and gentle- 
manly,—and, not content with being 
the best made man in the kingdom, 
has wisely endeavoured to be the best 
behaved man also. It appears, that 
he entered the ring in the nineteenth 
year of his age, with the formidable 
Fewlcral,—a_ man, whose picture 
must be familiar to every lover of the 
fine arts, since it has been displayed, 
this many aday, near the topmost pane 
ot Mr. Fores’s print-shop, in Picca- 
dilly, and reminds us, by its extraor- 
dinary attitude, of an old Pollard half 
blown down. Jackson triumphed 
over this alarming opponent, and, by 
care and attention, seated himself in 
the bar of an im in Surrey,—* in 
which situation he is remembered 
with respect.” 

* Meudoza surrendered his laurels 
to Jackson, at Hornchurch in Essex, 
i fen minutes and a half, on the 15th 
of April, 1795.” 

Jackson also fought George the 
Brewer, but was the loser on account 
of a slip, which broke the small bone 
of his leg. 

Ile now retired from the inside of 
the ring for ever, partly instigated, as 
we have been informed, by some thou- 
sands of reasons, which a widow lady 
was able to produce,—and partly by 
Superior mauners, and a laudable am- 
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bition to mingle with a more refined 


circle. Of-a pleasing address, and 
an amiable and communicative dis. 
position, he goes about delighting the 
first men in the kingdom, and instil- 
ling urbanity into the fiercest and the 
lowest. Pugilists look up to him as 
the star of their patronage:—Peers 
turn to him; and where his eye di- 
rects, there follows their favour. “ In 
offering our advice to the pugilists of 
the present day,” says Mr. Egan, 
‘* it cannot be expressed in more con- 
cise or appropriate terms, than ‘ Go 
thou and do likewise.’ ” 

‘«¢ Jackson bas not been engaged in 
any contest whatever for upwards of: 
twenty-five years; and it has been 
observed of him, in reference to other 
men, that few pugilists have appear- 
ed but what have been distinguished 
for some peculiar trait of excellence 
appertaining to the art of self-defence: 
some for superior strength ;—others 
for intuitive science;—and many for 
extraordinary bottom ;—but Jackson 
has the whole of them united in one 
person. His agility is truly astonish- 
ing; and there are few men, if any, 
that can jump further than he can ; 
and in point of strength he is equally 
gifted. A cast has been taken from 
the arm of Jackson, on account of its 
fine proportion and anatomical beau- 
ty, and of its athletic and muscular 
appearance.” 

Thus does Mr. Egan go on, pick- 
ing the roses of description, and mak- 
ing up a bouquet of pleasant phrases 
ior the fancy, which savoureth of the 
spring. 

In 1811, a benefit for the Portu- 
guese sufferers, at the Fives Court, 
produced the sum of 114/.—And 
Jackson suggested and regulated the 
sports which were thus so beneficial- 
ly productive. 

In 1812, a similar benefit, for the 
British prisoners in France, brought 
*‘ the respectable sum of 132i. 6s."— 
which was immediately paid over to 
the committee. Jackson wholly ma- 
naged this meeting of the pugilists, 
who readily assembled at his call. 
upon such an occasion. 

The regulations of the prize-ring 
and of the benefits, are totally under 
Mr. Jackson’s direction ; and hearti- 
ly do we concur in opinion with Mr. 
Egan, if not: in’ tor, — that 
* whenever this link is broken in the 
chain that binds together the pugi- 
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listic hemisphere, we are totally at a 
loss to know who will be able to sup- 
ply the chasm /” , 

This slight sketch of Mr. Jackson's 
life must end here for want of mate- 
rials to continue it, as the gentleman 
is still alive, and pursuing the even 
tenour of his way :—Sincerely do we 
pray, that our memoir may long re- 
main imperfect, and that its amiable 
object may delay its conclusion for a 
rich clustre of years. We shall be 
pleased to have the niche we have al- 
lotted him, continue empty, like Dr. 
Gardiner’s last and best bed-room in 
Shoreditch church-yard, for very many 
years, being assured that he is needed 
in his home, in the circle of his friends, 
—and most especially by a large, mus- 
cular, and formidable family of brave, 
yet irregular children, whose move- 
ments require a kind, yet a vigorous 
hand to controul them. 

Befere we conclude, we must ob- 
serve, from our own experience, 
that Mr. Jackson, by his persua- 
sion and kind looks and gestures, 
renders the crowd at a prize-fight 
as temperate as lambs, and as or- 
derly as doves. The awful mob 
swells, heaves, rolls in tumultuous 
grandeur to and fro, and breaks when 
he is away ;—but his presence, like 
the soothing wind of the west, win- 
nows away all rudeness, and lulls it 
into enormous quiet. The dirtiest 
fellows fall back with smiles, or crouch 
down on the grass with muttered ci- 
vility, at his bidding. He walks 
about with an umbrella in his hand, 
—his fine legs tightly dressed in white 
Stockings, close breeches, and short 
gaiters,—and with his watch-chain 
hanging out in strange and beautiful 
security.. No thief would approach 
his fob :—no pickpocket intrude upon 
his respectable and unprotected flap. 
His pocket his sacred. His repeater 
bears a charmed life. If one unruly 
countryman or costermonger dares to 
rush.in upon the ring, Mr. Jackson 
kindly takes his arm, expostulates on 
noah ange Sg awe, and 
e im quietly to his proper limits. 
—The toon do not pa ag i 
till Mr. Jackson intimates that, “ 
is ready.” They then quit their re- 
spective postchaises, and, with a quiet 
saunter, walk thro the 
crowd; they cross the bright grass in 
their beautiful trained condition, and 
dressed in the neatest clothes, and the 
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whitest linen, up to the ropes. Jacke 








son shakes h with them,—intro- 
duces them to Lord , and the 
Marquis of j—makes a few ob- 


servations on the goodness of the 
ground,—looks up at the sky, and 
wishes the sun were not so bright on 
their account.—But we are becomin 
tedious with our minuteness, and sh 
desist at once. The fight at length 
commences, and the beaten man is 
sure of the attention of Mr. Jackson ; 
he puts an irresistible beaver before 
the patrons of the fist, who in the mow 
ment of enthusiasm, come down with 
the dust handsomely. A fight is thus 
made as orderly a scene asa club-rub- 
ber,—and, if by our description, we 
should be thought to have a passion 
for the thing, “ we own the soft im- 
peachment,” and attribute it to the 
regularities which (thanks to Mr, 
Jackson!) make the scene so agree- 
able. 

In conclusion we have only to ob- 
serve, that we take a great pleasure 
in meeting Mr. Jackson occasionally 
in the street, when he never fails to 
impress our minds with the respecta- 
bility of his manner, and the grandeur 
ofhis person. His dress is quiet, and 
that of a gentleman,—but tightly-set, 
to display the muscular beauty of his 
frame. He looks like the Theseus 
escaped from the foolish visitants of 
the Museum, and enjoying an Eng- 
lish walk in a blue coat, and becom- 
ing lower garments :—or, when the 
Exhibition is quenched, he may be 
mistaken for the Farnese Hercules 
taking a holiday, by permission of Sir 
Thomas Laurence, and sauntering’ 
about town in indolence and kersey- 
meres. In truth, we respect Mr. 
Jackson very sincerely, and feel con- 
siderable pleasure in thus having in- 
troduced him to our readers. We 
wish he would write a book, that we 


might show our love for him by the 


style in which we should review it. 
Jn turning ever the leaves afresh, 
our eye has caught a glimpse of 
« training,” —but we dare not plungé 
into so learned and laborious a sub- 
ject. The following little gem of his- 
tory makes ample amends, however, 
for the denial we set ypon ourselves, 
and will, we have no doubt, give to 
our readers that gallant delight which 
generally stirs in the heart of man at 
contemplating the graceful pleasures, 
and jpancent revels, of the gentler sex. 
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Extraordinary Cricket Match between 
Twenty-two Females. 


In the year 1811, on Wednesday the 2d 
of October, in a ficld belonging to Mr. 
Strong, at the back of Newington-green, 
near Ball's Pond, Middlesex, this singular 
performance between the Hampshire and 
Surrey heroines commenced at eleven in the 
morning. It was made by two noblemen 
for 500 guineas a side. The performers in 
this contest were of all ages and sizes, from 
fourtcen to sixty. The young had shawls, 
“and the old long cloaks. The Hampshire 
were distinguished by the colour of true 
blue, which was pinned in their bonnets, in 
the shape of the Prince’s plume. The 
Surrey were equally smart. ‘Their colours 
were blue surmounted with orange. The 
latter cleven consisted of Anne Baker (sixty 
years of age, the best runner and bowler 
on that side), Anne Taylor, Mana Bar- 
fatt, Hannah Higgs, Elizabeth Gale, Han- 
nah Collas, Hannah Bartlett, Maria Cooke, 
Charlotte Cooke, Elizabeth Stock, and 
Mary Fry. 

The Hampshire eleven were, Sarah Luff, 
Charlotte Pulain, Hannah Parker, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Martha Smith, Mary Wood- 
son, Nancy Porter, Ann Poulters, Mary 
Novell, Mary Hislock, and Mary Jougan. 

Very excellent play took place on Wed- 
nesday ; one of the Hampshire lasses made 
forty-one notches before she was thrown 
out. And at the conclusion of the day's 
sport, the Hampshire eleven were 81 a-head. 
The unfavourableness of the weather pre- 
vented any more sport that day, though 
the ground was filled with spectators. On 
the following day the Surrey lasses kept the 
field with great success; and on Monday 
the 7th, being the last day to decide the 
contest, an unusual assemblage of elegant 
persons were on the ground. At three 
o'clock the match was won by the Hamp- 
shire lasses, who not being willing to leave 
the field at so early an hour, and having 
only won by two notches, they played a 
single game, in which they were also suc- 
cessful. Afterwards they marched in tri- 
umph to the Angel at Islington, where a 
handsome entertainment had been provided 
for them, by the noblemen that made the 
match. 


Who can read this interesting ac- 
count, and not feel his heart bound 
with rapture at the feats of Ann Baker! 
Imagination sees her throwing down 
the ball, in that hour of joy,—the 
rolden ball,—to Ann Poulters, the 
fampshire Atalanta!—If Hannah 
Higgs was a fascinating bowler; who 
can deny that Mary Jougan must 
have been a charming long-stop !— 
What ball could be so ungallant as to 
slip through the fair fingers of Sarah 
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Luff !—what wicket so forgetful of its 
feminine protector, as to fall at the 
feet of Mary Fry! How beautiful 
must have been the sight—the anxious 
heavings of two-and-twenty fair bo- 
soms beheld at once, like a sweet 
humansea! Hundreds of dark curls 
daucing in the sun! Black eyes 
and blue eyes flashing with health 
and exercise, to the number of forty- 
four, open and alive at once !—And 
forty-four winged feet, playing de- 
lightedly on the charmed grass. — 
What a rustling of gowns, like a 
crowdat a birth-day!-Whiat a stream- 
ing of handkerchiefs and hair! We 
could write and speculate for ever on 
this romantic scene, but that we fear 
our printer will have already ex- 
hausted his notes of admiration :— 
and it is hardly fair to deprive our 
readers of so much food for the fancy. 
It is clear that such a match must be 
made all of women, or not at ail ; for 
it would be impossible for men to 
succeed if one fair opponent were ad- 
mitted amongst them. The most ex- 
pert player would err in catching-outf 
a lively and laughing girl, whose heart 
was in the game ;—and the ablest 
bowler would lose his confidence in 
aiming at a wicket, beside which were 
set a pair of the prettiest ancles in the 
world. His bowling would evapo- 


rate in ogles ;—his exclamation of 


“ play!” would fade away in sighs. 
The /ong-stop would forget his post, 
and lie dreaming at the lady’s feet ; 
—the scouts would fill the air with 
amorous complaints,—and the mark- 
ers would neglect the notches, and 
lose the score in her fleet and beauti- 
ful presence. Women seem to tri- 
umph in all their undertakings :— 
they love better than men ;—they 
smile better than men ;—they dress 
better than men ;—they play crick- 
et better than men ;—it is most pro- 
bable they would hor better than 
men. We wish Mr. Egan could have 
given some little record of their pu- 
gilistic powers. It would be a fairy 
account. To think, of a beautiful 
body, doubled-up by a.1sund arm !— 
To imagine how much better a wo- 
man would give a chattering hit on a 
white mag than a man !—'T’o behold 
a graceful female figure, “ going down 
distressed” like a "Tragedy Queen ! 
Mrs. Siddons would do this grandly ! 
—To see a pearled forehead being 


JSibbed under a gentle arm by a fair 
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ivory hand! How would the claret 
blush on a rosy lip!—* But these 
eternal blazons must not be?” and 
men must continue their prose style 
of fighting,—leaving the ladies to 
conquer with tenderness and tea. 
For the present we shall pause.— 
But Mr. Egan’s book is still so full of 
pearls, that we shall dive again, and 
present such jewels as we may hap- 
pen to find, to our readers. There 
is a delightful account of Street Walk- 


—— 
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er, a celebrated fighting dog, whom 
we have had the honour of seeing in 
his glorious retirement under a tap 
in St. Giles’s, full of scars and nearl 
blind, but noble yet, and heavy with 
sombre pride. He looks like an old 
lion,—and his awful jaw still, though 
toothless, seems full of power and 
confidence :—But we must not go 
into the description of him now. He 
will, however, take the lead, as he has 
always done, in our next selection. 








MR. EBERT, AND MR. DIBDIN. 
To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Stockton-upon-Tees, July 5, 1820. 

Mr. Editor—I was surprised and 

a little amused by the account, in 
your last number, of the forthcom- 
ing “ New Bibliographical Work” 
‘of Mr. Ebert of Dresden. At first 
sight, it should seem, that that ac- 
count was published in order to throw 
discredit, however obliquely, - upon 
the bibliographical labours of our 
countryman Mr. Dibdin ; but I am 
‘persuaded that your Journal is influ- 
enced by principles more liberal and 
enlightened, than those which could 
‘instigate such a proceeding. How- 
ever, it so happens, that I am in pos- 
session not only of the whole of Mr. 
‘Ebert's criticism upon the Decame- 


‘ron, (Parts I. II. published at Leip- 


sic, in the year 1819, by Brockhaus ; 
see page 226, &c.) ‘but that I mean, 
in the leisure of retirement, to make 
a literal version of it into our own 
language, to be encadred: by notes, 
marginal and foot. In short, Mr. 
Editor, it is my intention to publish 
this elaborate piece of criticism, with 
notes, which; as Mr. Dibdin some- 
where expresses it, in the work crit- 
icised, will be considered both “ pun- 
gent and palateable.” Myname will 
be concealed froin the public, as it is 
from yourself; and 1. choose to: call 


myself Owe ‘o?F tHe Fancy. 


A ‘word’ or’two, however, ‘before 


“the appearance’of this my translation. 


The Dresden’ or ‘the ‘Leipsie ‘critic 
(which yow please) is’ not a man to 


‘be laughed ‘at,’ or kicked at; with im- 
‘puhity? and he'seems indeed to have 
“thésame notidn of our bibliographical 


cometryman:' He:commences, he car- 


“ries On; and he’coneludes, his elabo- 
‘rate -performance, with the highest 


‘claim him as our own. 





respect, and with the most marked 
admiration of Mr. Dibdin’s labours ; 
for he begins by observing that the 
Decameron “ is so rich in the most 
interesting information, that were all 
preface and digression rejected, it 
would be extremely difficult to com- 
pose a review of it within the limits 
of one article. The whole disposition 
of the work (adds he) announces so 
thoroughly the literary spirit which 
prevails in England, that there it must 
be necessarily received with the most 
ungualified approbation and have a 
most decided influence.” Nor is 
there any thing throughout his re- 
view to weaken the force or subvert 
the truth of this preliminary observa- 
tion. 

From the communication in your 
Journal, it is admitted, that, “ till the 
appearance of the Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, and the Bibliographical De- 
cameron, we possessed no works in 
the department of bibliography, which 
could for a moment be put in compe- 
tition with those compiled by the 


‘French and Germans.” But had Mr. 


Ebert forgotten Maittaire ?>—for we 
I can excuse 
his omission of the name of Mr. Be- 
loe—for that gentleman appears’ to 
have always described books with his 


‘eyes shut, or his judgment paralysed : 


but the name of Bowyer—and still 
more those of Oldys, Ames, and Her- 
bert, should not have been-forgotten. 
It appears from the article in your 


- Journal~whieh is well borne out by 


the review in my. possession—that 
Mr. Ebert has. the folly, if not teme- 
rity, to say, that ‘‘to a German more 
particularly, who possesses a [rey- 
tag, Baumgarten, Masch, Heineken, 
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Hummel, Reuss, Pfeiffer, Gemeiner, 
Denis, Braun, Helmschrot, Seemiller, 
Zapf, Panzer, Grass, Strauss, &c.— 
the works of Mr. Dibdin will be found 
to convey no new information.” Now, 
1 do not scruple to affirm, that this 
observation is both ridiculous and un- 
true; for the object of Mr. D. has 
been—in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana 
more particularly—to refer to most 
of these authorities—(those of Masch, 
Seéemiller, Braun, Zapf, Panzer, and 
Denis—for, as critics in books, neither 
Heineken, Strauss, nor Freytag is to 
be mentioned) to notice their descrip- 
tions—whether correct, or otherwise 
—and to concentrate, in one focus, all 
the scattered rays of information 
which could be collected; while his 
own is, generally speaking, more com- 
plete and correct. 

I pass by the full and curious par- 
ticulars relating to “‘ The Infancy of 
Printing "—Bibl. Spencer. vol.i. p. 1. 
&c.—in which more has been done 
for the block books, there reviewed, 
than Heineken ever ventured upon ; 
and take leave to ask the patriotic, 
but somewhat plodding, Mr. Ebert, 
in which of the above authorities, or 
whether in the whcle of them collec- 
tively, he will find the same full and 
minute intelligence respecting the 
Letters of Indulgence, the Latin Bi- 
ble of 1462, the Psalter of 1457, the 
suite of early Ciceros, the first Horace, 
the first Lucretius, the first Macro- 
bius, the two first Ovids, the early 
Phalarises, the first Plautus, the Bo- 
logna Ptolemy of 1462, and the series 
of early Virgils—as are to be found 
in the catalogue of Earl Spencer’s 
Library? Perhaps the account of 
Caxtons, in the 4th volume, is the 
fairest specimen of literary bibliogra- 
phy, which the pages of that work con- 
tain; although I think a gooddeal might 
have been spared, and a more serious 
truncation have taken place, respect- 
ing the Horace of 1498, the Terence 
of 1496, and the Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle of 1493. Mr. Dibdin’s fondness 
for early art has led him (pleasantly, 
I think, rather than profitably) astray 
in these articles, Now, I should like 
to ask Mr. Nocrt, where, in the au- 
thors just mentioned, there will be 
found, not ouly an account of the 
Caxtons, but even of the early Italian 
books—which the fourth volume of 
the Bibl. Spenceriana contains? and 
especially of the Monte Sancto di Dio 
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1477, and the Dante of 1481? In 
these queries I purposely abstain say- 
ing one word about the very great 
superiority of Mr. Dibdin’s illustra. 
tions by way of ornament, which 
bring the book described absolutely 
before your eyes. The Germans ever 
have been, and perhaps ever will be, 
strangers to this most desirable de- 
partment of bibliography. And be- 
sides, may I not ask, what will you 
find in Mr. Ebert’s Allgemeines Bib- 
liographisches Lexikon, that may not 
be also found in the corps of German 
writers, which he has collected to- 
gether in such formidable array ? 

You are pleased to mention Mr. 
Ebert’s work as being executed “ on 
a much more improved a 
“infinitely more comprehensive and 
correct, than Mr. Brunet’s “ Manuel 
du Libraire:” but the specimens se- 
lected are unluckily not very confir- 
matory of this position. What might 
have been afforded by the article Bib- 
lia, I cannot take upon myself to 
affirm ; but I mean to say—not with- 
out due consideration—that he who 
should swell this article to an uncon- 
scionable size, would betray his want 
of judgment as a bibliographer : for, 
in my opinion, about fifty articles, 
in this department, would satisfy 
every reasonable curiosity. State the 
number of impressions—which are 
mere reprints of the Bible of 1462— 
and this alone would give you a hun- 
dred articles. But what is hence 
gained in a critical knowledge of 
texts? 

I say the “ specimens selected ” in 
your Journal are not the most favour- 
able—either on the score of fidelity 
or fulness. Where did Mr. Ebert 
gain all his information about the 
Caxton Arthur, but in Mr. Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities and Bib- 
liographical Decameron? But did 
he find, from the latter, that Lord 
Spencer gave 750/. for the Wygfair 
copy? Consult vol. iii. p. 142—where 
itis said that that “ copy was pro- 
cured for the not inordinately extra- 
vagant sum of 3201.” And a little 
further—that Mr. Southey was in 
training for the forthcoming reprint. 
Does Mr. Ebert appear to know that 
there were at least three dozen large 
paper copies of Mr. Southey’s edition. 
He says not one word about it. In 
the notice of Mr. Utterson’s new edi- 
tion of Arthur of Little Britain, Mr. 
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Ebert might have known that there 
are “ twenty-five copies printed upon 
large paper, of a folio size.” Thus 
you see, Sir, Mr. Ebert himself has 
something yet to learn, and some- 
thing to correct. 

Of the general tone and temper of 
Mr. Ebert's criticism upon the Bibli- 
ographical Decameron, it may be 
fairly observed, that the German re- 
viewer speaks entirely as a straight- 
forward, plodding, bibliographer.... 
ae attached to signatures and 
catch-words, titles and colophons: 
that there must be a vast fund of in- 
formation in Mr. D.’s book, wholly 
strange to his feelings, and foreign to 
his pursuits. The object with the 
English bibliographer, has been, to 
unite taste with research, and litera- 
ture with bibliography. The intro- 
ductory portion—the opening of the 
third day—the management of the 
History of Printing in the fourth— 


the history of Art, as displayed in 
illuminated MSS. of which the first 
day is composed--the history of Book- 
Sales, and the personal history of 
Collectors —forming the ninth and 
tenth Days, are all points beyond the 
feeling, or the interest of the Head 
Librarian of the Dresden Public Li- 
brary. 

At the same time, when Mr. Ebert 
comes to grapple with our English 
bibliographer upon firm ground—re- 
specting the history of Printing in 
the sixteenth century—he evidently 
displays some muscular strength and 
power. Yet he could never have 
managed the biographies of Plantin 
and Oporinus as Mr. D. has contrived 
to manage them. I am _ purposely 
silent respecting the copper-plates of 
the Decameron. They speak for them- 
selves. I must now, Sir, make my 
bow, and wish you and the public 
adieu ; till I again come forward as 

OnE oF THE Fancy. 
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GODWIN-—-CHIEFLY AS 


Some minds find their chief plea- 
sure in variety: others in complete- 
ness: others again in intensity. Mr. 
Godwin’s is of the latter class. He re- 
gards the passions as divided and de- 
terminate powers, and he puts them 
in action, as they try the ordnance at 
Woolwich, not from a desire to for- 
ward any certain plan of general ope- 
rations, but to essay and strain their 
own strength, the energy of their re- 
sistance, and of their violence. For 
the harmony of union he seems to have 
little feeling : to the softening and re- 
acting springs of conduct; the modify- 
ing impulses ; the preserving, and re- 
deeming guards and checks ; in short, 
to all that lessens dead weight, and 
breaks collision in the moral machi- 
nery of the world, he is almost insen- 
sible. He delights in simple princi- 
ples, and undivided forces. His in- 
stinct is that of the bloodhound: he 
will follow on one track with wonder- 
ful vigour, and a perseverance that 
may betermed remorseless ; but except 
for the single scent which has excited 
him to the chase, he has neither ob- 
servation nor sensibility. Admiring, 





A WRITER OF NOVELS. 


therefore, as we do, the genius of this 
author, we nevertheless think him a 
painful writer: we rise with the heart- 
ache from his works. The motto to 
his Mandeville is suitable enough for 
all his novels: “ anc the waters of that 
fountain were bitter; and they said, 
‘let the name of it be called Marah.” 
We can conceive nothing more truly 
appalling than a world peopled with 
his characters, and proceeding on his 
system. His personages stand out as 
severe or sorrowful alto relicvos from 
the surface of society : his moral ten- 
dencies have all the enthusiasm oi 
passion, with all the blindness and in- 
evitability of'a property of matter. 
He never balances these: no cloud, 
“‘ instinct with fire and nitre,” ever 
comes to give “ rebuff” to the fall of 
his characters: “ plumb down they 
drop,” under the influence of their 
chief quality, which acts as irremis- 
sibly as gravitation ina stone,--grow- 
ing with their growth, and strengthen- 
ing with their strength—There is 
something,—to us at least,—very dis- 
tressing in contemplating this sort of 
spectacle: we seem to be witnessing 
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a struggling wretch carried down the 
rapids towards the fatal cataract. The 
course of the adventures in Mr. God- 
win’s novels produces a sensation si- 
milar to that which is felt when, stoop- 
ing down to the proper level, the eye 
is cast along the inclined plain of the 
river ponderously rushing to the pre- 
cipice of Terni. The banks of this 
river are high on each side, so that 
the water is closely imprisoned in its 
bed, along which, with a murmur, as 
if of despair, it comes rushing down, 
—rapidly, but not so quick as to daz- 
zle or elude observation, yet suffici- 
ently so to make both the soul and 
sight of the spectator giddy. In that 
stream there is the finest and most 
formidable image of irrevocabledoom: 
—one step into its current would put 
salvation out of the reach of all the 
arms and all the prayers of a world 
assembled to attempt a rescue. Along 
its surface might a man be hurried,— 
his strength full, and his senses clear, 
—with the blue sky, and the fair 
sun over his head,—and the bushes, 
the flowers, and the trees. hanging 
quietly near him,—but without a re- 
mnant of hope left in his heart--cast- 
ing a wistful and straining look at the 
unconscious animal grazing in safety 
close by, or the astonished peasant, 
or the shriexing friend, while approxi- 
mating destruction roars for him from 
below. 

The current of the fortunes of Man- 
deville, Caleb Williams, Fleetwood, 
and, in a less degree, St. Leon, seems 
in each instance to have the same 
hopeless, fixed, irresistible tendency. 
The man is lost in the stream: that 
is to say, he does not appear to have 
i man’s resources against a certain 
hias, which, though proceeding from 
his nature, is at once contrary to his 
will, his interests, and his reason. In 
the works just named, the impelling 
power camot with propriety be terme 
ed Fate or Destiny ; for these words 
suppose a superior and external influ- 
ence,—something directing and con- 
trouling the actions of the man, and 
their results, according to the views 
and purposes of an over-ruling intelli- 
gence. But our author lodges his 
fatal principle within the nature of the 
man himself; deriving it sometimes 
from the circumstance of a seven- 
month’s birth, and sometimes even 
from a gloomily situated mansion. 
{lis characters receive an impression 
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from such things, as the metal takes 
one from the die with which it is struck, 
—passively and permanently—never 
afterwards to be obliterated, and al- 
ways to bear one current acceptation. 
This is subjecting spiritual existence 
to the Jaws which govern dead mat- 
ter, but without bestowing on it the 
necessary and corresponding privilege 
of insensibility. The human creature 
hangs in one certain direction like a 
plummet; but he is endowed with 
the susceptibility that only ought to 
attend volition, or a destiny held in 
higher hands, for unknown but im- 
portant ultimate purposes. ‘The dis- 
heartening and afflicting effect of the 
works in question, on the mind of the 
reader, is particularly to be traced, 
we think, to this degrading position 
in which human nature is generally 
placed in them: the chief characters 
seem labouring under incurable dis- 
eases; their actions have all the un- 
controulable unwilled violence of spas- 
modic muscular agitations ; their suf- 
ferings appear the agonies of a dis- 
turbed dreamer, who feels acutely, 
but who cannot be held a real agent 
in the scenes in which his mind is 
busying itself, or amidst the events 
the idea of which causes drops of 
sweat to gather on his brow. 

We must, therefore, characterize 
Mr.Godwin’s works, as morbid:--they 
are far however from being sickly :— 
distempered, diseased, or deformed, 
would rather be the word we should 
apply to them. There is no affecta- 
tion apparent about them ; no cant ; 
no exaggeration of expression beyond 
the feeling or the situation which the 
author wishes to realize. He ana- 
lyzes human nature with consum- 
mate skill; and having given it up to 
the mastery of one of its elements, he 
conducts the experiment with ad- 
mirable address, and displays the re- 
sults with prodigious vigour. Ima- 
gine a man in whom one of the bodily 
organs should monopolize the place 
and functions of all the others—litfe 
at the same time continuing with un- 
checked vivacity : whose spleen, for 
instance, should occupy the regions, 
al discharge the offices of his heart 
and brain, or whose bWe should circu- 
late in his veins, as well as continue to 
be secreted in his liver. His existence, 
becoming modified in conformity to 
the natural tendency of the usurping 
principle, would afford as fair a spe- 
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cimen of human nature as the chief 
characters in Mr. Godwin’s novels, 
whose souls are subjected to as mon- 
strous an invasion of a moral descrip- 
tion. 

What we are now urging is not 
aeant to convey blame: we teel how 
ill that would become us: our wish 
is only to characterize, or at least to 
state the impressions which the works 


in question have made on us. It 


would be worse than impertinent to 
quarrel with Mr. Godwin for not 
having performed something foreign 
to the cast of his genius: it would be 
unfair to ask this of him: we should 
be the losers,as much as himself, were 
such a request granted. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly fair to give the prefer- 
ence to one class of productions over 
another, and to state the properties, 
in both, or either, that have led to the 
decision. We have said that Mr. 
Godwin’s novels pain us in the read- 
ing; that they leave sad, desponding, 
restless sensations on the mind; 
darken the horizon of life with thick 
clouds, which settle rather than drive; 
--that they “‘ mildew the white wheat;” 
—that their “ climate is foggy, raw, 
and dull :”—but it is due te the dis- 
tinguished author also to state, that, 
though they may wither the heart, 
there is nothing in them directly cal- 
culated to corrupt conduct, or pervert 
the feelings on which its correctness 
depends. We are the more anxious 
to state this, because we believe the 
world has not given him sufficient 
credit on this head. 

Mr. Godwin has a mind of a spe- 
culative and questioning cast; and 
one that feels acutely, what it suits so 
many persons to deny or overlook, 
viz. “ the ills to which flesh is heir,” 
in the miseries and absurdities of so- 
cial institutions, the false pretensions, 
and falser conceptions that constitute 
which is termed social order :—but 
he is an honest man, and one of too 
magnanimous a disposition, either to 
seek to blind others or himself. The 
dirt on one side is to him no more 
agreeable than the dirt on another: he 
would fain pick his steps out of the 
way of both. However decided his 
sentiments may be as to the imper- 
fection of many of the establishments 
of the time, he seems to be one of the 
most temperate and impartial—we 
do not say the most correct—of poli- 
tical casuists. The collected body of 








his works amply justifies and bears 
out the declaration he makes in the 
preface to his last: “ I have never 
truckled to the world. I have never 
published any thing with the slight- 
est purpose to take advantage of the 
caprice of the day, to approach the 
public on its weak side, or to pamper 
its frailties. What I have produced 
was written merely in obedience to 
that spirit, unshackled and independ- 
ent, whatever were its other qualities, 
that commanded me to take up my 
pen.” —Preface to Mandeville. 

He got, however, at one penod of 
his life, deeply involved in the toils 
to which his sincerity and solicitude 
for human happiness conducted him; 
and as he lay in these, entangled and 
floundering, he was of course a tempt- 
ing object for the kicks of those asi- 
nine animals, who know, with equal 
sagacity, when to act as_ servile 
drudges, and when as spiteful assail- 
ants. That Mr. Godwin exposed him- 
self to their attacks, we have his own 
authority for stating :—he has professed 
himself anxious for an opportunity to 
modify the sentiments inculcated ina 
celebrated political and philosophical 
performance which he wrote at an 
early period. He has shewn himself 
anxious to guard against such misin- 
terpretation of his first doctrines, as 
might lead “ each man for himself to 
supersede and trample upon the in- 
stitutions of the country in which he 
lives. A thousand things,” he says, 
“‘ might be found excellent and salu- 
tary, if brought into general practice, 
which would in some cases appear ri- 
dieulous, and in others be attended 
with tragical consequences, if prema- 
turely acted upon by a solitary indi- 
vidual. The author of Political Jus- 
tice, as appears again and again in 
the pages of that work, is the last man 
in the world to recommend a pitiful 
attempt, by scattered examples, to re- 
novate the face of society, instead of 
endeavouring by discussion and rea- 
soning to effect a grand and compre- 
hensive improvement in the senti- 
ments of its members.”—Preface to 
Fleetwood. 

These are nice discriminations, 
however, to which he will never get 
mankind or their leaders to attend ;— 
and after allowing him the full privilege 
of protesting against an unqualified or 
partial application of his maxims, there 
will still remain a large amount of 
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absolute error for which he must be 
held accountable. In his philosophi- 
cal treatise, as in his novels, he con- 
siders man in patches and parcels ra- 
ther than in the totality of his nature ; 
he argues on one fact, rather than on 
that combination which constitutes 
truth ;—satisfied with having dis- 
covered a weakness, he does not trou- 
ble himself to inquire whether it be 
not inextricably connected with some 
vital principle or source of welfare, 
which must perish under its remedy, 
as Dame Lorenca Sephora would have 

erished, if, to please Gil Blas, she 
had got the surgeon to dry up her 
cancer. 

Without inquiring how many, or 
which, of his former doctrines he 
would now disavow, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose that in his 
later productions we find ‘ the affec- 
tions and charities of private life, to- 
pics of the warmest eulogium ;” that 
the tendency of these productions is 
rather to repress presumptuous dis- 
sent, and angry opposition, than to 
provoke them ; and that practical to- 
lerance for even the gravest errors of 
bigotry, and the grossest abuses of 
arbitrary power, is suggested in them 
by the eloquent appeals of an elevated 
philosophy. We do not find, how- 
ever, that these merits are now fairly 
balanced against Mr. Godwin’s origi- 
nal faults: the latter, though most 
distant in point of time, seem to be 
freshest in the recollection of the buz- 
zers of critical opinions, the awarders 
of reputation, those who occupy the 
literary tripods, and of course the 
crowds that repeat their responses. 
More than one reason may be given for 
this. Our author, though he hasshewn 
a disposition to make the amende 
honorable to truth, has manifested 
no inclination to make it up with irri- 
tated interests ;—and further, while 
he has mortally offended one party, 
he has neglected to conciliate any. 
His soul comes into the secret of no 
faction ; nor would he, apparently, 
even for the sake of an approved 
cause, write or affirm what he would 
blush really to think. There exists 
nowhere, therefore, any zeal to see hin 
righted ; while there is still, naturally 
enough, a good deal of disposition to 
do him wrong. 

We had occasion to remark in our 
observations on the author of the 
Seotch novels, that a feeling of kind- 
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ness towards human nature and indi- 
viduals, under all the varieties o; 
faith and practice, seemed to be the 
necessary consequence of their de. 
lightful pictures. We would now 
say for Mr. Godwin, that he appears 
to be quite as tolerant and forbearing 
in disposition, as the still nameless 
writer, his contemporary and fellow 
labourer. There is, however, this 
great characteristicdifference between 
them, so far as regards their works: 
that those of Mr. Godwin suggest /e- 
nity, while those of the anonymous in- 
spire love: the latter gains our sym- 
pathies on the side of his characters ; 
the former secures for them the pro- 
tection of our philosophy. We be- 
come partners with one class in their 
actions: we pity and palliate the 
other in their fate and conduct. 

Mr. Hilkiah Bradford, the Puritan 
tutor of Mandeville, is delineated with 
a masterly hand, and in a pure spirit 
of lofty observation: the integrity of 
his zeal is recognised, the ardour of 
his faith displayed, and a character 
of sublimity is given, in the descrip- 
tion, to his creed, and to the habits 
that sprung out of it. The mutual re- 
crimination of Catholics and Protest- 
ants, in the same work, are balanced 
so as to hinder us from execrating the 
violence of either. The inquisitor, 
and the familiar of the Inquisition in 
Saint Leon, have much to say for 
themselves: sufficient at least to 
merge their personal responsibility in 
the merits of a system, which may 
hold up its head in the world with as 
much justice as some others that peo- 
ple now-a-days are inclined to regard 
with more favour. The terrible Beth- 
lem Gabor, too, is no more hateful 
than a tiger is hateful: we would 
avoid him as we would the whirl wind 
of the desart, but owning him, at the 
same time, to be a magnificent piece 
of mischief—monstrous rather than 
culpable. The reader, however, in 
all this, is only led to be intellectually 
tolerant to error and mistake :—he is 
not made to see that “ soul of good- 
ness in things evil” which excites the 
affections, and reconciles them to hu- 
man nature and the human kind,—but 
he is taught to consider it as a natu- 
ral phenomenon on which it becomes 
him to reason di ionately, having 
first submitted it to the superior and 
independent scrutiny of his under- 
standing. | i 
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This plan includes but little of com- 
fort or consolation; little, we are 
afraid, of derivable benefit to either 
the mind or the manners of people 
in general. Its general result is dis- 
satisfaction and melancholy ; and these 
feelings, as we have already observed, 
are engendered by Mr. Godwin’s 
works m a very remarkable degree. 
He brings a spirit of infatuation into 
play which terrifies and saddens: 
madness of conduct without aliena- 
tion of reason: unconquerable tenden- 
cies to evil in virtuous dispositions : 
abrupt changes of general character 
to draw on fearful catastrophes: the 
galling weight and corrupting influ- 
ence of society and social institutions, 
without allowing for their preserva- 
tives, checks, and safeguards. For a 
striking instance of the lattermisrepre- 
tation, refer to his Caleb Williams. 
Here we find misery of the most acute 
description traced to what is called 
the natural operation of social esta- 
blishments ; and it camot be denied 
that they have a tendency to produce 
a great deal of the suffering ascribed 
to them in this work; but, at the 
same time, they would inevitably 
vent much of the horror and mischief 
which it represents tohave occurred,— 
which are often inconsistent with our 
state of manners, and chimerical with 
reference to our laws. Nevertheless 
this very error we imagine, contri- 
butes to put the scene vividly before 
the reader, as an exhibition where his 
philosophy may find easy exercise in 
speculation and inference. His heart 
is dissatisfied ; his feelings tortured ; 
but his understanding is flattered by 
the Je rynng of the conclusions, 
all of which are direct and evident— 
much more so than if the thousand 
niceties and complicated realities of 
genuine practical nature were fairl 
mingled, and formed the groundwor 


of the composition. 

Mr. Godwin’s characters and inci- 
dents may ‘thus be said to form sub- 
jects for lecturing on the properties of 

uman nature and human institutions, 
rather than to be actual examples of 
their life and real influence. In this 
respect his literary productions bear 
the impress of the remarkable period 
when his authorship commenced, and 


which may be considered as having 


chiefly impregnated his imagination, 
and animated his powers. age 
of the French revolution, considered 
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as an era in literature and philosophy, 
was an age of exhibition and demon- 
stration ; the first of which was un- 
fair and incomplete, and the second 
little or nothing to the purpose. They 
proved a part, it is true,—but the 
whole they misrepresented. It then 
became fashionable to talk of influ- 
ence and destinies, instead of dispo- 
sition, character, and duty ; men were 
described, and provided for, and rea- 
soned upon, on the basis of certain 
theories relative to the general ten- 
dencies of things, rather than from a 
practical regard to the qualities of 
individuals : examjnation entirely su- 
perseded experience; and human will 
became altogether subordinate to the 
concatenation of circumstances. Out 
of this system have grown-up Man- 
deville, and Caleb Williams, and 
Fleetwood ; who are always doing 
what they have an aversion to do, 
degrading themselves in a way un- 
worthy of their qualities, and suffer- 
ing agonies from which, in the com- 
mon course of things, as the world 
really goes, they would have been ex- 
empt. We more than doubt, there- 
fore, whether it can be justly said of 
Mr. Godwin that he has displayed 
the depths of the human heart, and 
laid bare the most secret springs of 
human feeling: he has rather submit- 
ted these to a set of artificial experi- 
ments, which in: practice could not 
have effect, and which in theory in- 
volve inconsistency. 

Our objections will be misconstrued 
if they are supposed to apply to such 
improbabilities as Saint n’s pos- 
session of the secret of the philoso- 

her’s stone, and his consequent en- 
joyment of the power of avoiding 
death, and of rendering his purse in- 


‘exhaustible. The consideration of 


what would be the natural influence 
of such knowledge on the human 
mind, as it is constituted, is well wor- 
thy of the attention of the speculative 
philosopher, and supplies excellent 
materials for the use of the novellist. 
Nothing can be more stupid than 
French criticism, in this respect, 
which would fain condemn such a fic- 
tion as childish, simply because it is a 
fiction. The principles of nature may 
often be most forcibly illustrated by 
combining circumstances that do net 
fall within the order of nature accord- 
ing to our experience. But the French 
Academy does not understand this: 
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it lately gave, as the subject for a poe- 
tical competition, “ The Trial by 
Jury,” a selection sufficient to con- 
vince us, that they are a people still 
very unlikely to possess either good 
juries, or good poetry. The tormer are 
likely to be too poetical, and the lat- 
ter too juridical :—we should have a 
better idea of the sobriety and discre- 
tion of their jurymen and judges, 
were their poets encouraged to take 
the philosopher's stone, rather than a 
modern political institution, for their 
theme. Were this the case in France, 
we think it probable that Madame 
Manson’s appearance before the jury 
would have been less disgraceful to 
herself, to the court, to her nation. 
But perhaps we are wrong ; for Lady 
Morgan, and others who are no doubt 
proud of thinking in her ladyship’s 
suite, or wake,—whichever may be 
the most proper word,—tell us, that 
the French are a more reflecting peo- 
ple than the English, and more dis- 
tinguished by sober steady sense! 

The Saint Leon of Mr. Godwin is 
more tender in its melancholy than 
any of his other works: the Fleet- 
wood is of the most genuine interest, 
and altogether perhaps the best. The 
Caleb Williams is the most characte- 
ristic of the writer, and the Mande- 
ville is more false in plan, and at the 
same time we really think more pow- 
erful in execution, than any of its 
predecessors. 

In the work first mentioned (Saint 
Leon) the picture of conjugal attach- 
ment, fidelity, affliction, agony, gra- 
dual alienation, and ultimate destruc- 
tion, is managed with a skill], and 
worked up with a feeling for pathos, 
beyond all praise. The character of 
Marguerite excites the interest of a 
saintly portrait by one of the old mas- 
ters: she seems to shine with a purer 
light than that of the daily earth: the 


_power of her virtue, and the magna- 


nimity of her prudence, produce the 
eflect of passion from their intensity, 


_—und entirely preserve the concep- 


tion from wearing that air of coldness 
and insipidity which generally be- 
longs to faultless personages. . As 
her noble and confiding soul becomes 
smitten with distrust, and its affec- 
tions are blighted in their core, a 
gloom, like the frown of heaven, 
spreads over the unhappy offender of 
so much goodness. In losing his place 
in her heart, he seems to undergo the 


“extravagantly represented in its ef- 
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doom of excommunication from para. 
dise: a cloud spreads over the hori- 
zon of his fortunes—which neither 
immortality nor boundless wealth can 
ever clear away. 

Fleetwood, again, is a story of con- 
jugal dissension: the hero is the slave 
of early circumstances, and a tyrant 
towards late connexions. At an ad- 
vanced period of his life he marries a 
young and accomplished female, who 
is left solely dependent on him by a 
melancholy accident which befel her 
family. The heedless appropriation 
to herself of a favourite study-room 
belonging to her husband, first instils 
the poisonous drop into her cup of fe- 
licity, turning it into bitterness for 
them both. The infatuation, how- 
ever, is not unnatural, and it is very 
finely described in its paroxysms. But 
Ruffigny’s journey from Lyons to 
Versailles, when a child and a runa- 
way from a silk manufactory, in order 
to tell his story to Louis XIV., and 
claim redress from that monarch, is 
our favourite part of the book. 

I was persuaded that I could interest his 
majesty in my case, that I could induce 
him to judge me deserving of his protec- 
tion. I would say to him, sire, dispose of 
me as you please; make me one of your 
pages; you shall find me the most zealous 
and faithful of your servants! * * * * * 
I bought a portrait of this monarch: it 
was almost the only extravagance of which 
I had been guilty since my last degrada- 
tion. I carried it in my pocket: on Sun- 
days, when I had wandered into the most 
obscure retreat I could find, I held it in 
my hand, I set it before me, I talked to it, 
and endeavoured to win the good-will of 
the king. Sometimes [ worked myself into 
such a degree of fervour and enthusiasm, 
that I could scarcely, believe but that the 
portrait smiled upon me, and with a look 
of peculiar benignity seemed to say, Come 
to Versailles, and I‘ wilt make your for- 
tune !_- Fleetwood, vol. i. 


This journey, and series of adven- 


_tures, are beautiful’:’ yet we dare not 
_say that they are equal to the’ enter- 


prise of Jenny Deans. 
The master-passion of Mandeville 
is unreasonable, .or rather. irrational 
hatred:—a_feelimg meonsistent. with 
his general character ; out of harmo- 
ny with the circumstangegin which he 
is placed ; inadequate as a cause, and 


fects. The name of madness is, to 
be sure, often introduced, and applied 
to Mandeville’s state of mind: but the 
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interest we are solicited to take in his 
conduct is not that which a madman’s 
could inspire. We find, however, a 
vast deal of grand delineation, and 
penetrating sentiment in this work. 
The commencement of Mandeville’s 
disturbed life in the dark and fiery 
cloud of public discord is finely ima- 
gined: civil war and massacre seem to 
have stamped his character:—saved 
from death by the fidelity of a Catho- 
lic female, his education is conducted 
by a Puritan tutor, at an abode which 
«melancholy has marked for her own.” 
Mandeville is offered as a cast from 
such a mould—the result is every 
where traced to the engendering 
causes. 

Caleb Williams was the first of Mr. 
Godwin’s novels, though we notice it 
last. It represents fatality without 
destiny, persecution without malice, 
merited misery absurdly accounted 
for. Nature is outraged, and mankind 
insulted, in this work. The charac- 
ters, their faults, and misfortunes are 
all traced to social institutions,—but 
they all of right belong to Mr. Godwin. 
They could not have existed or oc- 
curred in society as we see it consti- 
tuted, or as it could by any possibili- 
ty be constituted. No one, however, 
who has once read this novel, can 
ever forget it. Mr. Falkland, the 
worthiest of assassins, the most dia- 
bolical of philanthropists, must ever 
after haunt his thoughts as a hideous 
anomaly ; a something sufficiently 
like a fellow creature to pain by the 
resemblance, and far enough wide 
of human nature to startle by its mon- 
trosity. ; 

There is not, perhaps, a more beau- 
tiful, or amiable composition in the 
Janguage, than Mr. Godwin’s Essay 
on Sepulchres. He introduces it by 
professing his hopelessness, that his 
recommendations will be received. 


I have none of the qualifications that 
befit the institutor and leader of a public 
undertaking. I am aman of no fortune, 
or consequence in my country; I am the 
adherent of no party; I have passed the 
greater part of my life in solitude and re- 
tirement; there are numbers of men who 
overtiow with gall and prejudice against me 


(God bless them !) and would strenuously 
resist a proposal I made, though it were 
such as from any other quarter they would 
accept with thankfulness.—Preface to the 
Essay on Sepulchres. 


The proposal is “ for erecting some 
memoral of the illustrious dead, in all 
ages, on the spot where their remains 
have been interred.” 

Whatever may be thought of the 
practicability of such a scheme, no 
one who is worthy to read this work 
will doubt, after having read it, that 
it is calculated to engender that “ so- 
lemnity and composure ofspirit, which, 
so far as it operates at all, will be fa- 
vourable to elevation of mind, to ge- 
nerous action, and to virtue.” 

That the reader of this article may 
part with Mr. Godwin with a due 
admiration of his disposition, and of 
his genius, we shall conclude with. 
a noble passage from this excellent 
little work :— 


I conccive it to be ene of the advantages 
which the fortune of my birth reserved for 
me, that I was born the native of an old 
country. * * * * T am not satisfied to 
converse only with the generation of mer 
that now happens to subsist: I wish to live 
in intercourse with the illustrious dead of 
all ages. I demand the friendship of 
Zoroaster. Orpheus, and Leinus, and Mu- 
seus shall be welcome to me. I havea 
craving and an earnest heart, that can 
never be contented with any thing in this 
sort while something remains to be ob- 
tained. And I feel that thus much, at 
least, the human race owes to its benefac- 
tors, that they should never be passed-by 
without an affectionate remembrance. I 
would say, with Ezckiel, the Hebrew, in 
his vision, ‘* Let these dry bones live !’* 
Not let them live merely in cold generali- 
ties and idle homilies of morality: but let 
them live as my friends, my philosophers, 
my instructors, and my guides! I would 
say with the moralist of old—‘* Let me act 
as I would wish to have acted, if Socrates 
or Cato were the spectators of what I did.” 
And I am not satisfied only to call them 
up by a strong effort of the imagination, 
but I would have them, and men like 
them, ‘¢ around my path, and around my 
bed,”—and not allow myself to hold a 
more frequent intercourse with the living, 


than with the departed good. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIA CURIOSA. 
No. I. 


Books are yours, 





Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 

Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 

The Sultan hides in his ancestral tombs. 

These hoards of sweets you can unlock at will : 

And music waits upon your skilful touch.— Wordsworth. 


We too have been bitten with the 
Bibliomania, but our symptoms were 
not desperate, our case was not quite 
hopeless, and we have not therefore 
remainedamong theincurables. While 
the disease was strong upon us, every 
thing gave way to its influence: our 
suburban villa was filled, from the 
kitchen to the attic, with literary 
lumber,—literally then such to us. 
Being now removed from the vortex 
of book-buyers, the spirit of accumu- 
lation has subsided, we have had time 
to cool,—to arrange our books and 
our thoughts, and we can now find 
another use for our collection, beside 
the vain.one of exhibiting our choice 
Grolier's, De Thou’s, and black-letter- 
beauties, to astonished friends or en- 
vious rival collectors. Notwithstand- 
ing the dull and insipid trifling of 
some Bibliographers, and the finical 
coxcombry of others, there is some- 
thing in this book-science which has 
forcible attractions, not for the trifler 
and idler alone, but for the man of 
letters also. One of the most acute, 
most elegant, and most companion- 
able of scholars—the Atticus of his 
day—is distinguished for his ardour 
in the pursuit of books, and book 
knowledge ; he has accumulated the 
most extensive, and probably the 
most complete private library in the 
world, not merely for the gratifica- 
tion of an ostentatious vanity, but 
for the pleasure of imparting his trea- 
sures to those who need them, and 
know their use and value. 

It is not tothe man of letters, who 
lives in the metropolis, and mixes in 
the world, that the necessity of a 
large library will be obvious,—but to 
such men as the great poet, from 
whom we have taken our motto, who, 
living the life of a recluse, must have 
felt, as he has expressed himself, that 


books— 





Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good, 

Round which with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow. 


It is true, as one of the wisest of 
mankind has said, that “‘ some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ;” and that ‘‘ some books 
may be read by deputy ;”—we, there- 
fore, who have perhaps more than 
enough of the latter class, offer our 
services as deputy readers to those 
who have too much of more valuable 
occupation on their hands to allow 
them to cater for themselves; and 
thus we may have the satisfaction of 
at least being useful to others, if our 
reading has been of no avail to our- 
selves. 

With this view we have selected a 
few of our rarissimi ; and shall, from 
time to time, describe, analyse, or 
extract from them ; but we must pre- 
mise that we shall not indulge our- 
selves, in describing the dimensions 
of the margin, the condition—* the 
Morocco - Russia-or-Hogs-skin sur- 
touts,” (however tempting the theme); 
and that we shall claim the privilege 
of our friend Weathercock, of con- 
tinuing our notices only when “ we 
are in the humour.” 

It is curious, and we cannot but 
think it is ominous, that we should 
have chosen this 17th day of June, 
the anniversary of our club, for the 
first of our lucubrations. Who does 
not know our club?—The Roxburgh 
—the Dilletanti of the literary world; 
which, as all the world knows, was 
instituted to commemorate the enor- 
mous value of a worthless edition of 
the Decameron! But more of this when 
we record our transactions. 

What lover of fiction is unac- 
quainted with the Heptameron of that 
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Daisy of Daisies —that Queen of 
(Queens—Margaret of Navarre? writ- 
ten in emulation of the Decameron, 
and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and, 
strange to say, surpassing both in the 
licentiousuess of some of the stories! 
But very few, we presume, know, 
that a portion of the book appeared 
in English, as early as the year 1597, 
and might therefore have found a 
place in Shakspeare’s library ; as it 
would, no doubt, in that collected for 
him, by Maister Samuel Ireland, if 
it had not been too rare and txtrou- 
vable for him to have any chance of 
meeting with it. Here then dear 
Bibliophile is the title of this Phoenix. 
“© Heptameron. The Queen of Na- 
uarres Tales. Containing verie plea- 
sant Discourses of fortunate Lovers. 
Now newly translated out of French 
into English. London. Printed by 
V.S. for John Oxenbridge, and are to 
he solde at his shop in Paules-church- 
yard, at the signe of the Parrot,1597.” 
small quarto. This very curious lit- 
tle volume contains only seventeen 
tales, the first nine of which are those 
of the first day in the original; the 
next four are the second, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of the second day; the two 
following are the ninth and tenth of 
the third day;—the sixteenth and 
seventeenth are not in the original 
Heptameron at all. The former of 
the two last mentioned, though graft- 
ed upon the first novel of the second 
day, isoriginally English, but probably 
it was not written on purpose for this 
work. It would have been extracted 
entire as a pleasant specimen of old 
English story-telling, but for the ex- 
ceptionable morality of some parts, 
and the want of delicacy in others ; 
the reader, however, may be assured 
that he has all of it that is worth hav- 
ing in the following extract. The 
narration is given sometimes in the 
third, and sometimes in the first per- 
son; such irregularities not being 
very carefully guarded against by the 
writers of those days. ‘The humour- 
ous simplicity of the language in 
which the following tale is delivered, 
with the extreme smartness of some 
of the points, are, we think, likely to 





render it very delectable to our rea-: 


ders. It is homely, it is true ; more 
so, perhaps, than Beppo, or the late 
Mr. Little’s verses,—and yet it may 
be read with less danger than either 





one or the other of these ‘celebrated 
and popular compositions. 


© Of a merry conceited Brickelayer, 
that had acurst queane to his wife, 
and of that which happened. 


In the towne of Bleare, nere Aragon, 
there is a village called S. Mortis the 
faire, where there dwelt a handsome prop- 
per fellow, as any in Paris, where he was 
borne; and for his valour he durst have 
travelled into any gentlemans buttery, 
where all the barrels had beene full, with- 
out either dagger or sword about him. For 
his resolutions, if he had once gotten under 
amaydes chamber-window, he would never 
have started, till they had emptied some- 
thing on his head. For his courage he durst 
have gone into any bad place, and would 
have come out againe as honest a man as 
when he first went in. For his credit, he 
might have runne on the score for sixe pots, 
with any alewife that kept house within five 
miles where he dwelt. For his qualities 
every maner of way, he had the prehemi- 
nence amongst all the youths that were in 
those quarters ; for at maytide, who was 
the ringleader for the fetching home of a 
maypole, but he? at Midsummer he was 
chosen the Summer lord: at every bridal, 
who must dance with the bride, but lusty 
Roger? Thus for a pleasant life, the con- 
stables of Paris lived not more merrily than 
he. And for his reputation, he was almost 
as much reverenced as our Churchwardens. 
But as the stoutest stand of ale at last is set 
on tilt, and the fattest goose comes soonest 
to the spitte ; so his former fortunes were 
drawen to the latest date, and his prime of 
pleasures concludes with mishap. But oh 
cruel love, oh cruel love, that was the first 
fruit to his felicities! But who can resist 
love, if it be once crept into the bottome of 
a man’s belly ? Oh, what a rumbling it 
makes in his stomach, and how it bethrobs 
him about the heart. And see now the 
sequelle of his mishappe: he fortuned to be 
at a sheep-shearing, where he met with a 
pretie wench named Sissy, in a fine red pet- 
ticoate, with damaske upper bodies, a white 
apron before her; and upon her head a 
broad felt hat, with a brave branch of rose- 
mary sticking in her bosome ; appointed 
amongst the rest with a paire of sheares to 
helpe sheare sheepe, and he having brought 
foorth a lusty yoang ramme, would haue 
laid him in her lappe; but she refusing to 
take him, sayd unto him: Now good friend 
Roger, if you love me, bring me none but 
polde sheepe; for of all things in the world, 
1 cannot abide these horned beasts. When 
he heard these milde words, thus gently 
spoken, and how kindly she pronounced 
this sentence, (Good friend Roger, if you 
love me) oh heavens (thought he) what a 
sweete charme is this! Then noting hermo-'’ 
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destic, that she could not abide the sight of 
an horned beast, he began to thinke with 
himselfe, how happy might that man be ac- 
counted who could light of such a wife. 
And having but a little given scope to his 
owne affections, love that had his tinder- 
boxe ready to strike fire, by this time had 
set his fancy of such a flame, that not lon- 
ger able ‘to endure the heate without 
a cup of sacke, he said unto her: Sis- 
ter, your maner of phrase hath wonderfully 
troubled me: for in your first speeches you 
call me your good friend Roger, and then 
yeu came in with a doubtfull demand, in 
these words (if you do love me) as though 
I could be your good friend, and yet didnot 
love you: but Sissey, sith you have popt 
me such a doubtfull question, If you and I 
were alone by ourselves, I would give you 
such an answer, that you should well finde 
that I loved you, and that hereafter you 
might leave out your J/, and say Roger 
asse you love me. 

With these words, pretily casting her 
head at one side, she gave him such a leer- 
ing looke, that might as well have danted 
him with dispaire, as give him comforte and 
hope of grace ; for the one of her eyes was 
bleared, and seemed as though she wept, 
the other was a prety pinkeney, looking 
ever as though shee smiled, for that in her 
very countenance at one instance, you might 
easily beholde pleasure, and paine, pitie, 
and ngour, curtesie and crucltie, love and 
disdaine; and then with a sweet voice, like 
one that were asking an almes, she sayd : 
Roger, if you love me as you say, your love 
shall not be lost: but men are so crafty now 
adayes before they are married, thet they 
will make a mayde believe they love her, 
fiil,—and then they will not stick to deny 
their owne children ; but if your love be 
no such love, Roger you shall not finde me 
unkinde: when he heard the wisedome of 
the wench, it made his pulses to beate ; 
and for answere he said, 

Sissy, your sober speeches so wisely deli- 
vered, together with your sweete counte- 
nance so lively placed, hath so prevailed 
with your good fnend Roger, that for the 
better confirmation of my love, receave here 
this token, as a pledge of my good will; 
and, taking then a twopenny piece which 
hee had in his purse, he bowed it and gave 
it unto her, the which when she had receiv- 
ed, she said, 

Well Roger, now I doe account you as 
mine owne ; and at night when my mother 
is gone to bedde, if you will come home, 
we will there talke further of this matter: 
and for your weleome I will bestowe of you 
a messe of creame. 

Sissy (says he) looke you keepe your 
promise; for I will be there, and because 
you will be at so much cost with a messe of 
creame, I will bring with mea penny worth 
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of spice cakes : and although they had thus 
referred their further speeches til their next 
meeting, yet during the time that they re. 
mained there in place, many amarous 
glances, and loving countenances, there 
passed still too and fro between them: but 
at night the appointed time being come, 
thither he went, and Sissy, was at the win. 
dow watching for his corning, who having 
once espied him, she opened the dore, where 
she received him with such a sweete kisse, 
as if her breath had been lately perfumed 
for the purpose, whose dainty smell was as 
savery as if it had been a red herring that 
had beene newly rosted ;—her lovely lippes 
pleasant and soft like a locke of wool that 
was but then come out of the seame baskct. 
Before they parted, their marriage day was 
appointed; and Sissy, in time made her 
mother acquainted with the matter; who, 
nothing misliking of her daughters choyce, 
gave her her blessing, with many other good 
helps to furnish foorth her bridall day: the 
which, when time had drawen to be solem- 
nized, and that the lusty youths of the pa- 
rish were gathered together to go with us 
to chureh, and the young damsels were 
flocked ona heape to waite on the bride, at- 
tending her coming foorth, the good olde 
woman, her mother, who had been ever 
chary of the lovely chicken her daughter, 
and then at the very instant when we were 
ready to go to church, she was schooling of 
her with this exhortation. ° 

Sissy (said she) the day is now come which 
you have so much longed after ; it is twenty 
yeares ago since you first wished for a hus- 
band, and, byrlady daughter, you were then 
seventeene or eighteene years of age, so that 
at this present you want not above two or 
three, of forty: now if wit went by yeares, 
you are old enough to be wise: but I be- 
ing your mother, besides my many yeares, 
which might advance my skill, so I ‘have 
buried four severall husbands (the heavens 
be praised for it !y which hath so much the 
more confirmed my e nee in the dis- 
positions of men, and I can the better judge 
of their natural! inclinations: and by all 
that I have by miy owne proofe 
and practise, I have found ‘it still by triall, 
that the fantasies of meti are éver best fitted 
with the follies of women’ * * ® 
e ® * a ®@ > .Phou 
art now to consider the inequality of the 
yearcs betweene thy selfe and thy husbande = 
and therefore a little to whet* him on to 
make him to like the better of ‘thee, it shal! 
not be a misse for thee to shewe some youth- 


full conceipt, especially ‘being thy bridal 


day, * * ©.) * | ® with much ‘more 
pon qo ons uv 

, making a ‘curtesie, sayd: 
yes forsooth mother, I. remember all 
that you have tolde me:-by this time all 


things being prepared, to church they went, 
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where the priest having once done his of- 
fice, they returned againe, and were ac- 
companied with her neighbours and friendes 
that went home to dinner with them, for 
whom there was prouided furmentie, and 
mince pies, besides other good meates both 
rost and sod; the which being all ready, 
Sissy was placed at the upper end, be- 
tween two of the most substantial honest 
men according to the custome of the parish 
and himselfe likewise (as the maner was) 
did wait that day at the table with a napkin 
hanging on his shoulder. 

But oh what a comfort it was to him, to 
see howe dainetily Sissy fed of euery dish 
that came to table, and how lustily she laid 
about her for her victuals, and (thought 
hee) if it be true as some men say, that a 
good feeding horse will go through with his 
labour, then I warrant you if I give Sissie 
her meate, I neede not feare. But dinner 
being almost at an end, and the cake bread 
and cheese readie to be set upon the table, 
the good old woman her mother who had 
likewise beene very busie that daie in taking 
paines to fill the pots, and to carry away 
emptie dishes, began to cheere up the com- 
panie, bidding them welcome, and telling 
them she was sorie there was no better 
cheere for them. 

[Part of what follows in the original we 
are here compelled to omit. } 

Within a very few months after Roger 
was maried, Sissy began to grow jelous: 
for she had bin once thirsty, and. when 
that he wanted money to send to the ale- 
house, she would tell him that hee spent 
away his thrift amongest some other yong 
queanes. Here began our first falling out: 
and to set forward the matter, there dwelt 
at the very next house by. hima Taylor that 
had a wife, who was sure once a day to 
measure the breadth of her -husbands 
shoulders with his owne meteyarde. . 

Sissy and this Taylors wife grew to be 
acquainted: and amongst otber conclusions 
it was agreed between them, that to pre- 
uent diseases, and to preserue them in 
health, they would euery. morning,| next 
their hearts, take a, physical diet, .which 
was a full quarte of the quintessence drawne 
from an ale tab, warmed by the fire, with 
a grated nutmeg,*halfea yeard of blacke 
pudding rosted, a quantitie of salt, .with a 
measure of fine wheat. flower,-first made 
into paste, and after baked in. @.Jeafe of 
bread ; these ingredients, after they had in- 
corporated together, they would afterwardes 
lightly fast till, nogne: and they, founde: 
such a commioilitie in’ vsing the medicine, 
that if the Taylor and he,had, nat euery. 
merning given, them. mency ta! pay for the 
simples, i+ had not beene, good for them to- 
come, that, day after, in, their, sights ;, for, 
the.Taylor's wife shee could handle.a mete- 
yeard or a cudgell passing nimbly. But 
iss a? the practise of all manner 
OL. iil. 
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of weapons ; and besides that, shee had the 
use of her nailes, which she employed 
many times about my face. She could 
likewise handle a paire of bellowes about 
my pate, a paire of tongues about my 
shinnes, a firebrand sometimes should flie 
at my head, a ladle full of scalding liquor 
otherwhiles in my bosom, a three-footed 
stoole, a pot, a candlesticke, or any other 
thing whatsoever came next her hand, all 
was one to her, she had learned such a 
dexteritie in the deliuerie, that they should 

haue come whirling about my eares. But 
in the end, hee deuising with himselfe 

a remedy for the mischiefes, he found 

meanes to be made the constable, hoping 

that his office would haue bin a protection 

to him for a yeare, and that shee durst not 

haue stricken her majesties officer. But 

within a day or two, it was his fortune to 

finde oute a pot of strong ale, which she 

had set vp in a corner for her owne drink- 

ing ; and he (being thirsty) gaue it such a 

soope, that he left very little behinde; the 

which afterwards when she came to sceke 

for, and found her store so pitifully im- 

paired, against his comming home at night, 

she prouided her of a waster; and hee was 

no sooner entered the doores, but forth she 

comes with her cudgell in her hand, and 

with such a terrible countenance, that were 

able to affright any man that should behold 

it. 


Roger (said she) I had thought you 
would neuer haue giuen me occasion to be 
iealous of you; but now I see you loue a 
cup of strong ale better than you loue me: 
and do you not thinke then that I haue 
great reason to be displeased with your vn- 
kindnesse towards mee, and to beate out 
that lacke of loue that causeth you so 
lightly to regard me: | Sissey (said he) take 
heed what you do, for you know that I am 
her majestie’s officer, and here I charge 
you in the Queenes name that you holde 
your, handes, . What master . constable 
(said she) have you gotten an inchantment 
for me:.or do you thinke that. your charme 
shall. serve to excuse you: No sure, no, 
for now you, have deserued double punish- 
ment: first, you: being an officer, if you 
offer, wrong, your punishment must be so 
much ‘the more grievous: and is it not 
meere iniustice to take that which was not 
prouided for you? Next, you haue de- 
served to be wel. punished, for the little 
reuerence you haue used in the execution 
of your office, commaunding mee in the 
Queenes name to holde my handes with 
your cappe on your head, nor vsing any 
dutie or reuerence. But maister constable, 
I will teach you how to vse an office: and 
with that she let flie at his head, shoulders, 
and. armes, and would still crie,. Remem- 
ber hecreafter how you doe your office; re- 
member your duety to the Queene; re- 
member when you do command in her 
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Maiesties name, that you put off your cap, 


and do it with a reuerence; and such a- 


number of other remembrances she gaue 
him, as (I thinke) there was neuer poore 
constable before nor since, so instructed in 
an office as hee was. To tell of many 
other like remembrances which at other 
times she bestowed upon him, would be 
but tedious: but the conclusion is, he is 
now rid of her, she being dead, and heele 
keepe himselfe a widower (for her sake) as 
long as he liveth. 

So much for the carpenter and his 
«< curst wife:” but what is perhaps 
still more worthy of notice in this 
singular volume, is a prefatory ad- 
dress to Master Oxenbridge the pub- 
lisher, by some wit, signing himself 
A. B.—which is written in a pleasant 
Rabelesian vein, and which savours 
very much of the facetious style of 
the quaint and joyous Sir John Ha- 
rington. We give it entire, and shall 
add nothing of our own, that we may 
leave the reader con la bocca dolce. 


To his assured good friend I. O. Stationer. 

Sir, you having manie times beene in 
hand with me about a booke, intituled The 
Queene of Nauarres Tales; which (as you 
say) you have caused to be translated out 
of French, at your proper charges, on mind 
to print it, and you have several times bin 
in hand with me to write youa Preface. You 
know I never read the booke, and there- 
fore I am not able to say what argument it 
holdeth, nor otherwise what it concerns, 
which were behovefull to be knowne to 
him that shall write a preface: but the 
title is enough to grace the booke, bearing 
the name of the Queene of Nauarres Tales ; 
whereby any man may conjecture that the 
contentes are some pithiediscourses, written 
for pleasure and recreation: and so great a 
princess vouchsafing so te honour them 
with her owne name, who can thinke but 
that the pleasure is contained within the 
limits both of wit and modesty? For the 
curious conceited fellows that live now 
in the world, thogh not possest with any 
great store of malice nor wit, but are yet 
of such a jesting humour, that they will 
dry-bob any man that writes of what sub- 
ject soever ;—insteade of a preface, I will 
present them with a picce of an olde tale ; 
a fiction, and fained, I know not by whom ; 
but if the author will not be found, let me 
father it myselfe, the fable is this. 

Nature having many yeares agoe so 
wasted bor easares, in the perfitting of 
woman's beauties, that by her former pro- 
digalitie, her perfections are so consumed 
and spent, that the women of this age are 
enforced to supply their defects by periwigs 
and painting, by bombasting and bolstering, 
and such other artificial helps; the poore 
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lady (finding her owne scarcitie, not able to 
performe that excellencie, as before she had 
done in the feminine sex) determined yet 
to make proofe, and to trie her cunning, 
what she could do in the masculine. Vp. 
dertaking the taske, with this settled curi. 
ositie, she proportioned a man of such ex. 
cellent perfection in all his limbs and line. 
aments, that Nature herselfe began to 
wonder at her owne worke; and as the cu. 
rious artificer, who thinkes his labor to be 
but lost, that is still concealed and never 
brought to sight, so Nature bringing forth 
this super-excellent personage to be viewed, 
appointed him in such a place where the 
people of seueral nations had their conti- 
nual recourse: the first that passed-by was 
a Spaniard, who taking a full suruey of 
this new formed man, crossing himselfe, 
both his forehead and breast ; then throw- 
ing up his handes with admiration to the 
heauens, hee saide with a loude voice ; “0 
most glorious and excellent creature! in 
countenance more amiable and lovely than 
our Lady of Loretta, in personage more 
comly than S. Jago of Compostella: but 
how shall I extoll thy prayses ? my com- 
parisons are too weake; I will therefore 
leave thee and blesse Nature, who hath 
blessed herselfe in featuring of thee.” 
Nature that stoode faste by, where she 
might both heare and see, and yet vnseene 
herselfe, was wel pleased with this first sa- 
lutation, and the Spaniard thus departed. 
The next that came by was an Italian, and 
he, (as the Spaniard before, but with a 
little more circumspection) taking a view of 
this goodly creature, fell first into the fit of 
wondering ; from that, into, an extasie of 
praising, then to protesting, that, for a 
thousand ducats he woulde not haue his 
wife to haue a sight of this temptation - 
and now he fell to swearing, that to prevent 
all perills, he woulde keepe her still lockt 
vp in a chamber; and thus he went his 
way. With this Nature smiled to see the 
passionate demeanour of the iealous-headed 
Italian. And let it suffice that I deliver 
(though not in this particular sort) how 
the people of sundry other nations as they 
passed by, what praises and commenda- 
tions, they would all of them attribute 
to this handy-work of Nature, imputing it 
to bee without fault, blemish, imperfection, 
or any maner of defect; till at the last 
there fortuned to come by an Englishman. 
I think some of the travelling fellows 
whereof there are some, that running 
thorow the world to seeke new fashions 
abroade, doe lose all their wits that they 
carried with them from home; or perhaps 
it might be some worthy souldier, that if 
he hath but discharged a case of 
out of a gentleman’s chamber, seene an 
ensigne three times spread in the field, puts 
himself by and by into an arming doublet, 
the poyntes, with greate siluer tagges, tied 
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in the pitche of the shoulder: then at every 
word he must be caled Mas. Captain: then 
if hee haue but learned thus much of the 
new discipline, as to say, Double your 
rankes on the right hand, now again as 
you were, double your files on the left 
hand, close you ranks, open your files: 
why so, this is enough to make him able 
to coosin an hundred and fiftie soldiers of 
their pay. Now for table-talke you shall 
heare nothing out of their mouths, but 
of the scaling of forts, the assaulting of 
breaches, the taking of citadales, and by 
their words they will seeme to undertake 
the winning of a greater towne than Lys- 
bourne, but with discharging two or three 
vollies of oths. To conclude, when they 
are angrie, there is nothing in their mouthes 
but the stab; and when they are pleased, 
their friendship is not woorth an ordinary 
eighteene pence. I speake not to prejudice 
anie gentleman that hath trauelled for his 
owne experience, whereof there bee many 
worthy of commendations, nor to. disgrace 
any souldier that is of desert, whereof there 
are none but are worthy of honour: but I 
speake of those counterfeit companions, 
that under these titles and pretences do 
countenance themselues, taking authoritie 
to slander, iest, scoffe, and find fault at any 
thing. One of these priuileged people now 
passing along the streete, his gesture so 
gouerned as if- he caried a whole common- 
wealth in his head, his eyes so fixed as if 
hee were in the meditation of his mistresse, 
his countenance so graced, as a man might 
see a dicker of fools in his face, his saluta- 
tion to such as passed by was a nod with 
his head, and his hand clapt ouer his lips, 
which they do call the Basiles manus, his 
speeches compendious and shorte, nothing 
but sentences : this finical fellow being now 
come tothe place where Nature was yet 
abiding, rejoycing to heare herselfe so glo- 
ritied for this excellencie of her worke, he 
began as the rest had done, to survey euery 
part, euery proportion and lineament, from 
the top to the toe, he went about him, and 
round about him, behinde, and before, 
prying, and beholding wyth more curiosity 
than any of the rest had done before,him ; 
and when he had looked til he was wearie, 
said never a word, but shaking a little his 
head was going away, till Nature seeing 
this strange demeanor called him backe, 
and in curteous sort demaunded of him how 
he liked the object, that hee had so ad- 
uisedly perused : to the which he answered ; 
in faith it is not to be misliked, it is a very 
goodly presence, handsome, comely, God 
had done his part, and he saw nothing but 
the man was well inough. But I pray, 
saide Nature againe, what is it that you 
mislike? JI ive by your speeches 
there is somethine amisse, and therefore 
tell me what it is that you do thinke might 
be amended ? Gentlewoman (said he) see- 
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ing you presse me so farre, I will deale 
plainly with you ; the fault that I finde is 
this, it is pitty that he is not an English- 
man borne, I could then haue commended 
these perfections, which I will now forbeare. 
And it is pitie (said Nature) that thou art 
an Englishman borne, for if thou wert not 
an Englishman borne I woulde so display 
thy imperfections, which in regard of that 
renowned nation now I will omit. This 
poore pedant meeting with such a counter 
buffe, thought it not good to fall a scolding 
with the Gentlewoman, but caling her curst 
queane, went his way scratching of his 
head. And here an ende of an olde tale. 

Now M. Oxenbridge I wil direct my 
text again to your private selfe, how shall 
you and I escape the gentle frump from 
these same perilous conceited fellowes, that 
will not omit to finde a faulte at anie thing, 
nor wil not forbeare to breake a iest vppon 
any man? Marry Ile tell you how, weele 
stop their mouths if we can, wee wil give 
them the foole aforehand ; I do not meane 
to any friendly reader, that will sooner 
wink at the fault, than finde a fault, but 
to these mungrell curres, that although 
they cannot bite, will yet stand aloofe and 
barke. And this Misacmos in his Apolo- 
gie of Aiax sayth is a figure, and he calls 
it Prolepsis or Prevention. Nowe if we 
by giving the foole aforehand, could pre- 
uent them that they should not snarle at us, 
twere a pretty tricke. And why not? For 
now I remember me, I knewe the practise 
of it long before I knew Misacmos, and 
learned it of a gentlewoman that had borne 
a bastard before shee was married, who for 
prevention sake would call bad names first, 
and would raise slaunderous reportes of 
euery other woman, how honest soever, 
because she would brand them all with her 
owne marke. Call you this a figure. No 
sir, it was wit, and I warrant you proceed- 
ed from a very quicke conceit : but by your 
leave, if my wife were but halfe so wise, I 
would thinke that a carte were fitter for her 
than a coach. 

Well I thanke you Misacmos, we have 
made a little bold with your figure, and I 
hope without offence ; and I see prevention 
is very good * ” * * * 
let them winch that are rubbed on the gall, 
but if they kicke, I will a par 

i old jade are you coltish 7 An 
hanien a fide laughed, I will leave 
myselfe to this olde axiome Quimoccat moc- 
cabitur ; the which in our mother tongue 
may thus be interpretted, shee is a sorry 
lady that kath neuer a joynter. Thus M. 
Oxenbridge if you shall accept these lines 
thus hastily hatched, I hope the curteous 
reader will not be offended, and for the 
malitious I care not. Thus with my com- 
mendations to yourselfe I ende. 

Your assured friend, 
A. B. 
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CURISTIAN VII. OF DENMARK, AND HIS QUEEN. 


Christian the Seventh, on his ac- 
cession to the throne of Denmark, in 


1766, was sixteen years of age, ot 


an agreeable person and pleasing 
manners. His affability, and the 
hopes always inspired by anew reign, 
recalled to the court those pleasures 
which the austerity of his predecessor 
had banished ; and these were still 
further increased by the arrival of 
his young consort, Matilda, a sister 
of George the Third of England, 
whom Christian married soon after 
he ascended the throne. Matilda 
was in her sixteenth year, and toa 
beautiful complexion joined regular 
features: she was, however, treated 
with neglect by her husband, and an 
open rupture soon took place between 
the royal pair. Addicted to the so- 
ciety of dissolute young men, the 
King passed his time in turbulent 
pleasures, which sometimes exposed 
him to danger, even in the streets of 
his capital. ‘To wean him, if possi- 
ble, from these habits, he was per- 
suaded to travel; and two years after 
his nuptials, quitting his young Queen, 
then just delivered of a son and heir, 
he departed for England, where his 
stay was but short; and _ thence, 
passing through Holland into France, 
he arrived at Paris, and soon acquired 
the good graces of the city and the 
court. A contemporary writer ob- 
serves, with the arrogance of a 
Frenchman, ‘* We were surprised to 
find in a Monarch of the North, a 
handsome person, a genteel air, and 
something like manners.” Christian 
was preparing to proceed to Italy, 
when he was recalled to Copenhagen 
by intelligence of quarrels subsisting 
between his Consort and the Queen 
Dowager, his stepmother, a princess 
of considerable talents, but of an in- 
triguing disposition. The young 
Queen had not been very discreet 
in the assertion of her prerogative ; 
while, on the other hand, sufficient 
time had not elapsed for the Queen 
Dowager to divest herself of those 
habits of command, to which her 
former station entitled her. The 
return of the King put an end to 
these bickermgs: and peace was, at 
‘east to outward appearance, esta- 
blished. But, though tranquillity was 
thus restore! at ¢ urt, discontent 


was visible in the country. During 
the King’s absence, the Queen Dow- 
ager had been intriguing in favour of 
her son, Prince Frederick, on whose 
behalf she endeavoured to gain the 
suffrages of the nation in general, 
and the nobility in particular. Chris. 
tian, on his return, found parties run- 
ning very high. Aft the head of the 
most numerous, and supported by the 
chief officers of state, stood Count 
Holk, a favourite of the King, whose 
removal Matilda endeavoured to ef- 
fect, as the means of thereby regain- 
ing the King’s affection, and the re- 
spect due to her rank; while the 
Count employed all his influence to 
inflame the quarrel between the royal 
air. 

| Christian had been accompanied on 
his travels, and had brought back 
with him as his physician, John Fre- 
derick Struensee, the son of a German 
clergyman, born in 1737, who had 
practised at Altona, whence he was 
taken into the royal service. In the 
assurance that Struensee was equally 
inimical to the Queen as_ himself, 
Count Holk induced the King to de- 
pute his physician with any commu- 
nications it was requisite to make to 
the Queen. But this measure proved 
fatal to the interests of Holk ; for 
while, on the one hand, Christian be- 
came every day more attached to 
Struensee, Matilda, contrasting the 
respectful attention of the present fa- 
vourite with the haughty demeanour 
of the former one, accustomed her- 
self, by degrees, to Struensee’s s0- 
ciety, and admiration of his talents 
soon succeeded to her former aver- 
sion. He was successively appointed 
governor of the young Prince, and 
reader to the King and Queen, in 
which office he so completely ingra- 
tiated himself with both parties, that 
he was enabled to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between them. Struensee now 
pursued with ardour the plans of am- 
bition he had secretly formed: he 
caused his intimate associate, Brandt, 
to be appointed director of the the- 
atres and maitre des F ge in the 
place of Count Holk. ort, 
who had long been prime , 
was dtiriftesoll from his situation, and 
all the offices of state were filled by 
the adherents of the Queen and of 
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Struensee, who was appointed cabi- 
net minister. Matilda’s triumph was 
now complete ; she was treated with 
respect by the King, and Struensee 
possessed her full confidence.—In or- 
der to consolidate their newly-ac- 
quired power, they contrived to se- 
clude the King from all society, and 
more particularly endeavoured to pre- 
vent any intercourse between the 
monarch and his ministers. Brandt 
was directed to occupy him constantly 
with frivolous amusSéments ; and this 
mode of life was as congenial to the 
King’s disposition as it was favour- 
able to the views of Struensee, who, 
encouraged by the success of his for- 
mer efforts, ventured, in 1770, ona 
measure, by which a complete change 
was effected in the Danish constitu- 
tion, and the whole power placed in 
the hands of himself and the Queen. 
At their instigation, the King abo- 
lished the council of state, and sub- 
stituted in its place a committee, 
consisting of the heads of the different 
departments of government. The 
members of this body possessed very 
limited powers: they could assemble 
ouly at stated periods, might be dis- 
missed at pleasure, and, in short, had 
neither title, rank, nor influence. 
The Danish nobility had hitherto en- 
joyed a seat in the state council, and 
considered its abolition as an infringe- 
ment of their privileges: from this 
moment they determined upon the 
ruin of the minister who had proposed 
this measure. Nor did Struensee 
manifest sufficient prudence in the 
maintenance of the power he had ac- 
quired ; for although the foreign re- 
lations were conducted agreeably to 
the dictates of sound policy, his in- 
ternal administration was not marked 
with the same character. Bold, even 
to presumption, in adopting projects, 
he abandoned them with timidity 
when their execution was vigorously 
opposed. During his short but stormy 
administration, his schemes were va- 
rious and manifold: he proposed to 
reform the financial system, and to 
diminish the taxes—he was anxious 
for the mngreresnent of the jurispru- 
dence, had plans for increasing 
the army and navy of Denmark, with- 
out any additional expense to the 
country. In pursuance of these pro- 


~ ts, many offices of state were abo- 
e officers of the royal house- 
hold were diminished—the horse- 
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guards were disbanded, and _ their 
duty performed by dragoons. A plan, 
which has since been adopted, of 
commuting the personal services of 
the peasants for a pecuniary rent, 
met with so determined an opposition 
on the part of the nobility, that he 
was forced to abandon the measure. 

The King grew every day more 
averse from business, and his fa- 
culties were visibly impaired. Stru- 
ensee was invested with powers such 
as no Danish minister had _pre- 
viously enjoyed: he was authorised 
to issue any orders he might verbally 
receive from the King, and, without 
requiring the royal signature, send 
them to the different departments of 
government : it was merely necessary 
that the cabinet seal should be affixed 
tothem, and that an extract should 
once a week be laid before the King. 
His enemies discovered, in this mea- 
sure, a plan for annihilating the royal 
authority; and they availed them- 
selves of the liberty of the press, 
which he had introduced, to repre- 
sent his actions in the most unfavour- 
able light, and to spread atrocious 
calumnies against him and the Queen. 
This Princess had, in 1771, been de- 
livered of a daughter; and many scan- 
dalous reports, respecting the legiti- 
macy of this infant, were afloat. 
Struensee was accused of criminal 
intimacy with the wife of his Sove- 
reign and benefactor, and minute 
particulars were detailed, to give sup- 
port to this assertion. In conse- 
guence of these libels, the liberty of the 
press was restricted, but the public 
mind became every day more inflamed. 
In this critical juncture, Struensee’s 
firmness deserted him ; and his anxi- 
ety became excessive when a mutiny 
broke out among a detachment of 
sailors, who had been brought to 
Copenhagen, and were destined to 
serve against Algiers: the pretext of 
this disturbance was want of pay. 
To prevent similar occurrences, Stru- 
ensee determined to remodel the po- 
lice by that of Paris; and this mea- 
sure augmented the number of his 
enemies. 

The hatred of the public now broke 
out in open murmurs, and Struensee’s 
situation became so critical, that the 
British envoy, foreseeing the disas- 
ro us consequences which would re- 
ul t from the fate of the minister, en- 
deavoured to persuade him to retire, 
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and went so far as to offer him the 
assistance of his purse, should pecu- 
niarv means be wanting, to enable 
him to remove from the kingdom. It 


is believed, that Struensee himself 


was anxious to avoid the impending 
storm, but that the Queen opposed 
his retreat, fearful she should thereby 
lose her acquired power. 

The public feeling broke out in 
threats against the obnoxious minis- 
ter, whose apprehensions became evi- 
deat. Precautions were taken agamst 
popular commotion: the palace guard 
was doubled ; cannon was planted in 
the principal streets; and six thou- 
sand ball-cartridges were distributed 
to each regiment stationed in the 
capital. 

it was with great surprise that, on 


the 17th January, 1772, the people of 


Copenhagen learned, that, during the 
preceding night, the Queen, Struen- 
see, Brandt, and many of their ad- 
herents, had been arrested. There 
had been a ball at court, at which 
Matilda, little foreseeing the ap- 
proaching danger, had danced with 
great vivacity: the palaceduty wasthat 
night entrusted to Col. Koller, who, 
after the King had retired to bed, as- 
sembled his officers, and told them he 
had orders to place the Queen and 
Struensee under arrest. Count Ran- 
zau, and others of the party, were 
then admitted into the palace; and 
the Count, making his way to the 
King’s apartment, awoke him, and 
told him his lite was in danger.— 
“What shall I do?” said the Mo- 
narch, im great anxiety. “ Shall I 
tiv? Help me! Counsel me.” “ Sign 
this paper,” said the Count, “ and I 
will save my Sovereign and his fa- 
mily.” Ranzau, without leaving time 
for a moment's reflection, then laid 
before the Ning a paper, ready drawn 
up, which he was about to sign, but, 
on observing the Queen’s name, he 
dropped his pen, and was at last, 
with much difficulty, persuaded to 
atlix his signature. Koller, attended 
by other officers, now proceeded to 
the Queen’s chamber, and placed her 
under arrest ; the next morning she 
was conveyed to the castle of Kro- 
ninburgh, a few miles distant from 


Copenhagen. Struensee aud Brandt 
were sent to different prisons, and a 
special commission, consisting in a 
great measure of their personal ene- 
mies, was appointed to try them. 
The points of accusation were nume- 
rous, and drawn up in terms of the 
most unqualified severity. Struen- 
see’s counsel attempted a defence of 
the different articles, with the excep- 
tion of the one imputing to him unbe- 
coming conduct towards the King, 
to which he pleaded guilty, and 
threw himself on the mercy of his 
Sovereign. His ruin, however, was 
determined upon; and on the 25th of 
April sentence was passed, that, after 
being degraded from his nobility, his 
right hand, and then his head, should 
be cut off, his body quartered and 
placed upon the wheel, and the head 
and hand on a stake. This sentence 
was confirmed to its full extent by 
the King. Struensee, when informed 
of it, behaved with great fortitude ; 
the disgraceful part of the execution 
appeared alone to move him. Brandt, 
who had been tried by the same com- 
mission, was likewise condemned to 
suffer decapitation. On the 28th of 
April the two friends were brought to 
the scaffold, where they both con- 
ducted themselves with great firm- 
ness: Struensee had the pain to wit- 
ness the execution of Brandt before 
him. 

It was the intention of the Queen 
Dowager’s party to have proceeded 
with the utmost severity against Ma- 
tilda; but the energetic representa- 
tions of the British envoy prevented 
this measure, and the party contented 
themselves with procuring a divorce 
to be pronounced between the royal 
pair. A small squadron of ships of 
war soon afterwards sailed from Eng- 
land for Elsinore, on board of which 
the unfortunate Matilda embarked : 
she was conveyed to the Elbe, and 
from thence proceeded to Celle, in 
the electorate of Hanover, the castle 
of which place her royal brother had 
assigned to her as her future resi- 
dence. In this secluded situation, 
Matilda dragged on a melancholy 
existence for three years, and died in 
1775, aged twenty-five.* It is a 





* About twenty years ago the writer of this memoir had the curiosity to visit the castle 
of Celle, then in a dilapidated state: he was shown the apartments Matilda had inha- 


bited ; and some old domestics, who had been in her service. s ith regre 
estics, wh ° e of her with t 
and a ection. ’ ”" 
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well-known fact, that shortly pre- 
vious to her decease, Christian had 
secretly recommenced a correspond- 
ence with her, and that she enter- 
tained hopes of regaming her former 
station. The Queen Dowager endea- 
youred, in vain, to discover the agents 
of this mysterious correspondence, 
which caused great uneasiness to the 
party; and the death of Matilda, oc- 
curring at this critical period, gave 
rise to rumours of her having been 
poisoned. 

After Struensee’s death, the whole 


power devolved to the Queen Dowa- 
ger, and the King fell into a state of 
mental imbecility, from which he ne- 
ver recovered. In the year 1784, 
when the present King had attained 
his sixteenth year, he laid claim to 
the Co-Regency of the kingdom with 
his father; but the Queen Dowager 
opposed his pretensions ; and it was 
not without difficulty he obtained his 
rights; on the assumption of which 
his stepmother retired from court, 
and was thenceforth excluded frony 
any interference with public affairs. 








SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY A DYING SON TO HIS MOTHER. 


Weep not for me, mother! because I must die, 
And sink in death’s coldness to rest ; 

Weep not for me, mother! because death is nigh, 
I go to the home of the blest! 


It is but a moment—a pang—and no more— 
A struggle—and that to be free ; 

Tis the spirit’s last look on a journey that’s o’er ; 
Oh Death has no terror for me. 


Weep not for me, mother! the Christian should fling 
His frailties and fears to the wind ; 

But only in death when his spirit takes wing, 
Can he leave them for ever behind. 


Farewell to thee now—the mist thickens fast ; 
The cold hand is laid on my breast ; 

The moments are numbered—another—the last, 
I go to the home of the blest!— 


i 


A PORTRAIT. 


*Tis not her form, not yet her face ; 
It is the soul that sparkles there, 

And lightens in a nameless grace, 
That makes us feel that she is fair. 


Nor is it yet her bright brown hair, 

Strewn o’er her brow that starts between, 
As the white roses, here and there, 

Are peeping through the veil of green. 


We love her for the glancing eye, 
That lightens all above—below, 
Reveals a spirit pure and high, 


And beams with more than eastern glow. 


When down cast—oh! its dazzling flush 
Will through the very eye-lash break, 
And soften in the rising blush— 
And in the smile do more than speek. 
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180 The Character of Pope. 


THE CHARACTER OF POPE. 


To the Editor of the 


Mr. Eprror,—After an interval of 
five months,—tantum post intervallum, 
—the Editor of Pope, or his friend, 
has mustered up sufficient courage to 
impeach the remarks of the Reviewer 
of Spence’s Anecdotes in Tue Lox- 
pon, on the conduct of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles in his edition of 
that poet; and, with that prudence 
and discretion so becoming your of- 
fice, you, Sir, have consigned to a cor- 
respondent the article which does him 
such suspicious honour, and have as- 
cribed to Mr. Bowles those centle- 
manly manners which no one more 
than the reviewer of Spence admires. 
It were well if gentlemanly mamers 
towards his contemporaries were sy- 
nonymous with justice towards his 
predecessors —in this case, though 


The labour we delight in physics pain, 


I should be spared some trouble, and 
Mr. Bowles some perplexity, past, 
present, and to come. Mr. Bowles’s 
trieud does not argue very acutely, 
nor quote very correctly, even from 
his friend’s or his own pamphilet; I 
am, nevertheless, thankful for parts 
of his letter. He tells us, that Mr. 
bowles's answer has been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Campbell himself to 
be a perfect vindication of his friend 
from the charges that were hastily 
made against him; which I should 
not have credited without so indis- 
putable an assurance ; and he recom- 
mends to me to sce Mr. Bowles’s let- 
ter to Campbell, as conclusive on the 
subject. Upon his recommendation, 
‘“scen it I have,” and I think it the 
narrowest and feeblest defence, “that 
«ermy Vagrant reading coped withal,” 
onthe point at issue between the Rev. 
Lisle Bowles and the reviewer of 
Spence; coming as it does from the 
former, who seized the opportunity 
‘us the last that might offer” (it 
will not be quite the last) of defend- 
ing himself against his opponents. 
Mr. Campbell says of his editor, that 
“he has kept in the shade Pope’s 
good qualities and exaggerated his 
bad ;” Lord Byron goes further, and 
asserts, that with candour on his 





London Magazine. 


tongue he had gall at his heart: “ bit- 
ter words these, gossip!” Now how 
does Mr. Bowles reply to Mr. Camp- 
bell ? He tells us that Horace Wal- 
pole had declared that Pope received 
a thousand pounds of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, on condition of sup- 
pressing the character of Atossa, and 
that having pocketed the money, he 
published the satire. 

‘<A story so base,’ says Mr. Bowles, 
“ ought not for a moment to be ad- 
mitted solely on the testimony of Wal- 
pole. Vope certainly was not a fa- 
vourite (on account of political differ- 
ences) with the Walpoles, though he 
received civilities from Sir Robert ; 
and till there is other proof, besides 
the exparte evidence and sole asscr- 
tion of Walpole, the same candour 
which made us regret, what upon no 
better foundation, was said of Addi- 
son, ought to make us reject, with 
equal readiness, the belief of a circum- 
stance so derogatory to the character 
of Pope.” 

All this seems candid, and even lof- 
ty,—excepting the insinuation of ci- 
vilities received by Pope from Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole :—but why all the va- 
cillating and doubt about the fact, be- 
tween Walpole’s assertion, and the 
salvo in Addison’s favour, when Mr. 
Bowles knew that the charge must be 
false, and Mr. Bowles must have been 
aware of the falsehood even from 
Warton’s pages ; since the character 
of Atossa, for whoever desigued, was 
not printed till years after Pope was 
gathered to the grave of his fathers. 
Why was this kept out of sight in 
Bowles’s Life of Pope ; why, with so 
unequivocal an evidence of Walpole’s 
untruth, was the tale repeated at all! 
This head and front of Mr. Bowles’s 


defence offers a sorry example of 


** candour ;” the rest is all begging 
of the question, or taking for granted. 
In saying this I allude to the connec- 
tion of Pope’s name with Curll, and 
Addison, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. Your correspondent says, 
“ Mr. Bowles has advanced some 
facts relating to Pope’s life which 
have not been attempted to be dis- 
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proved: he has drawn inferences from 
these, not in the spirit of spleen or 
sarcasm, but with the full admission 
of the general virtues of the great 
poet.” The friendship of your cor- 
respondent has, I fear, beguiled his 
judgment ; and his deduction has, I 
suspect, been made without exami- 
nation. It is my deliberate opinion, 
not hastily formed, that Mr. Bowles 
has not contributed one indisputable 
fact to the life of Pope; and when I 
assert that he has charged the poet 
with meanness, evasion, hypocrisy, 
and falsehood, I am persuaded, that 
more facts than we are at present in 
the possession of are necessary to war- 
rant such imputations. It is no ex- 
cuse for these slanders that Mr. 
Bowles came “ reeling ripe” from the 
perusal of Mr. Coxe’s party pamph- 
lets in quarto,—compilations resem- 
bling History, just as the works of 
Cooke and Oldmixon, or Ridpath 
and Roper are worthy that distinc- 
tion,—and which, like them, almost 
before the ink is dry, are sweeping 
fast to 


Where things still-born are mixt with things 
forgot. 


Party prejudice is the planet under 
which Mr. Coxe had his historical 
birth, and, in matters connected with 
history, Mr. Bowles could not have 
followed a blinder guide. That “ en- 
lightened historian,” as Mr. Bowles 
with great simplicity calls him, has 
“ contributed” a note on “ Iving 
Arnall, of the Dunciad,” in which his 
sense and shrewdness are loudly eu- 
logized, though he is admitted to 
have been “ vain-glorious and im- 
portant in his own ideas; as Pope was, 
WITH MUCH LESS REASON. This is 
Mr. Bowles’s “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” in matters of history! 
It is, surely, mighty consoling to re- 
flect that merit, though late, is sure 
of its reward: almost a century after 
their decease, crabbed Dennis finds his 
admirer in the reverend Lisle Bowles, 
and “ Iving Arnall” has his eulogist 


and patron in Mr. Archdeacon Coxe ! 
Agite, o juvenes ! 

It isnot without reason that Camp- 
bell, Lord Byron, and, as Mr. Bowles 
complains, many others, have resent- 
ed the aspersions cast on Pope’s mo- 
ral character: they have many of the 
disgusting features of the war that 
was once weged against Ben Jonson, 
and against Milton, on account of 
his politics, and are, I persuade my- 
self, like those, capable of satisfac- 
tory solution. Your pages may be 
more profitably employed than in 
controversy, of which no one can 
anticipate the termination; but to 
announce my determination of en- 
tering upon the many controverti- 
ble points in Pope’s life and character 
is the object of this communication. 
How far the enquiry may carry me, 
or how I shall succeed in my purpose, 
I will not venture to anticipate,—but 
I shall enter upon the undertaking, as 
the Apostle has it, ‘ nothing doubt- 
ing ;” nor shall I be deterred by the 
terror of great names from examining 
those doubtful points of the letters 
printed by Curll, Pope’s dispute with 
Addison, nor his quarrel with that 
“ piece of virtue” —as Coriolanus says 
—tlie Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

The authority of “ so respectable 
a name as Mr. Campbell’s,” seems to 
have great weight with your corres- 
pondent, and well it may ; and, if it 
were “ my cue to speak,” I,—as you 
well know, Mr. Editor,—could speak 
to Mr. Campbell’s personal kindnesses 
to myself, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as well as to his deserved 
reputation. But the merit of the en- 
quiry I propose to myself to institute 
must be decided by something more 
substantial than a name; at the same 
time, that your correspondent may not 
suppose that I intend to shrink from 
the responsibility of what is done, or 
what I hope to do, I shall to the lat- 
ter, as well as to what is now before 
you, Mr. Editor, affix the signature 
of 

Ocravius GILCHRIST. 
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Stanzas written in a Forest. 
STANZAS, 


WRITTEN IN A FOREST. 


Grey hermit, who, amidst these forests green, 
Didst spend thine age, and art thou dead at last? 
The hauuter of this cave—is he unseen? 

And is his radiant spirit quench’d and past ? 
Could he who knew the name of every star 

Draw thence no subtle fire, to re-illume 

The clay now cold, and left without a tomb ? 
Had he no friend >—alas, he was afar. 


What drove him to this cavern—who may learn ? 
Perhaps acquaintance with his heart had given 
An impulse, from the busy world to turn 

And hold in solitude high talk with Heaven. 
Perhaps the loss of friends had worn his soul, 

Or love (for ever will that pain prevail) 

Had flush’d his cheek in youth, and left it pale: 
And yet, how quietly hath he pass’d the goal ! 


By no tempestuous passion hurried on, 
Calmly, ‘tis said, he lived amidst these woods 
For years, a meek inhabitant ; and none 

Of all the dwellers in the trees and floods 

But knew his voice—perhaps, as from a book, 
Read a sweet language in his aspect bland, 
And, while they felt the bounty of his hand, 
Of the pure spirit which he felt, partook. 


Hither I came to seek no mean repose ; 

No iugitive from the common toil of life ; 

For I have had, and battled with, my woes, 
(Like Terra’s offspring, stronger from the strife.) 
Hither I came to seek him: ‘twas too late:— 
To tell him mine, and ask his, sorrows past: 

I found him whitening in the Autumn blast, 

And wept, albeit rejoicing in his fate. 


Methought he said: “ Although the clay be herre— 
(The tenement wherein my spirit lived, ) 

Beyond the regions of pale Death and Fear, 

The essence and the beauty have survived: 

My streaming blood is dry, and cold my brow, 
But | in happier claims may still be seen, 

Invested with that olive bright and green 

Which here I planted, and which blossoms now.” 


—Grey hermit, rest in joy: a name like thine 

Is a possession: though the heart decay, 

Thy honours in memorial song shall shine, 

Thy word shall be a truth, thy hope a stay. 

Thy end was lonely, but no voices fell 

Complaining in thy ear, nor check’d thy breath: 
Thou wast alone when thou didst meet with Death ; 
And not a friend was nigh to say “ Farewell !” 


Yet—yet, upon the boughs (for thou didst know 
The forest choir, and to their friendship clung, ) 

A teather’d company, unused to woe, 

Over thy corse a cheerful requiem sung : 

And in the face of all the stars thine eye 

Closed like a flower that shuts at set of sun 3 

Thy toil was over, and thy journey done. 

Looking at Heaven thou wast content to die. B. 
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Excursion to the Top of Skiddaw. 


EXCURSION TO THE TOP OF SKIDDAW. 
(Extract from a Letter to a Friend.) 


We now pursued a path—which is 
rendered very safe and pleasant since 
Gray’s time—to the entrance of the 
valley of Borrowdale.+ Gray was so 
frightened at the terrific rocks that 
overhung the path, and the immense 
fragments that had been separated 
from them, and which nearly blocked 
up the way, that he went no further 
thanthe farmer's atGrange. We, how- 
ever, had no such obstacles to en- 
counter, and, having crossed the out- 
let of the lake, by arustic bridge, we 
soon entered the romantic valley of 
Borrowdale. The wood winds about 
in every direction—round the bases 
of the mountains ;—at times we seem- 
ed to be completely enclosed, and the 
eye in vain sought to find the proba- 
ble place of our outlet-—One spot in 
particular excited our admiration ;— 
it was a small valley, nearly circular, 
walled in closely by mountains, which 
rose to the height of above 1000 feet 
arouiud it. 

After proceeding two or three miles 
further on, we came to the Bowder 
Stone. ‘This is an immense rock, 
which many years ago was detached 
from the neighbouring cliff, and 
came thundering into the valley be- 
low. The place is easily discerned 
from which it was riven—and tremen- 
dous must have been the fall.-It weighs 
many thousand tons, and is so singu- 
Jarly poised upon a very sharp edge— 
that persons on each side may shake 
hands together, through a small hol- 
low. Some poor people who inhabit 
a neighbouring cottage, contrive to 
pick up a living by showing it to visi- 
tors, and have made a sort of lad- 
der, by which we ascended to the 
top. 

There is a beautiful view from it 
of the valley near its termination ; 
the river is seen winding along, like 
a streak of light,—through a highly 
cultivated and charming vale, closed 
up by the immense mountains of 
Eagle Crag, Longdale Pikes, and 
others, the names of which I cannot 
give you. The inhabitants rarely 
leave this peaceful seclusion—and 
seem to live in almost primitive sim- 
plicity—We now returned as far as 
Grange: having been reading that 
rart of Gray’s journal the night be- 





fore, which alludes to Borrowdale, 
we just recollected the young farmer 
he mentions at Grange—who showed 
him such civilities. The passage is 
as follows :— 

«< Here we met a civil young far- 
mer, overseeing his reapers, (for it is 
now nt who conducted us 
to a neat white house in the village 
of Grange, &c. His mother and he 
brought us butter that Siserah would 
have jumped at, though not in a lord- 
ly dish—bowls of milk, thin oaten 
cakes, and ale; and we had carried a 
cold tongue thither with us. Our far- 
mer was himself the man that last 
year plundered the eagles eyrie: all 
the dale are up in arms on such an 
occasion, for they lose abundance of 
lambs yearly, not to mention hares, 
partridges, grouse, &c.’”—Just re- 
collecting this, we ventured a ques- 
tion to the guide, if he remembered 
any thing of this young farmer—when 
to our surprise, he said, he knew him 
very well; that he was still living and 
would be glad to see us. We accord- 
ingly went and met with a very 
friendly reception from the old gen- 
tleman: he was sitting in his arm 
chair, almost sinking under old age— 
but with all his faculties perfect ; and 
his wife in another opposite to him, 
unable to leave her chair for the rhu- 
matism ;—they had lived together 
nearly half a century. He remem- 
bered Gray very well, described his 
fine piercing eye, and sharp coun- 
tenance, and well remembered his 
fear of venturing any further into 
Borrowdale. I read him that part of 
the journal which alluded to himself, 
and he seemed pleased, but said there 
was one thing he should not forgive 
him for, viz. that Mr. Gray had for- 
gotten to mention his name. I told 
him I would make him amends, as 
far as I could, should I ever publish 
my journal—he gave it me instantly ; 
Caen, Fisuen: he says, the estate 
on which he lives, has been in the 
possession of his family for upwards 
of 600 years—and that the name a 

ears in the deed, executed when the 
inhabitants of Borrowdale bought 
their freedom from two Knights, to 
whom the estate had been given for 
some services performed in the Cru- 
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sades. We took leave of the old 
gentleman, and once more embarked. 
Our course was on the west side of 
the lake. It wasa beautiful evening 
indeed—calm and still—and the pros- 
pect all around us too magnificent 
for words to describe—Skiddaw was 
before us—clear to the very summit ; 
and the view of this grand elevation 
induced us directly to agree with our 
guide, for a journey of ascent, with 
the assistance of poneys. Four the 
next morning was the time fixed for 
our departure. The hour came, and 
with it our conductor punctual to a 
minute: it was then dark, and seem- 
ed very cloudy: but the dalesman, 
accustomed to judge of the weather, 
assured us it would turn out fine— 
and we soon dressed and commenced 
our journey. In leaving the town on 
our poneys, we passed the house of R. 
Southey, Esq. who lives here much 
respected, and after going nearly five 
miles, came to the beginning of the 
ascent —the horses, however, kept 
their footing well:—they rested on 
their hind legs, and felt about with 
their fore feet, till they had attained 
a secure footing;—then they sprung 
forwards. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded some time, till we came to the 
foot of a very steep hill, which seem- 
ed to us the summit; but, on asking 
our guide, he told us that when we 
reached that point, weshould be about 
half way. We sammoned fresh spi- 
rits, and pushed on till we came to an 
ascent, so steep that we did not chuse 
to sit on the horses longer ;—so we 
dismounted, and led them. About a 
mile from the top we came to more 
level ground, and here we received 
the mortifying intelligence from our 
guide, that a cloud had rested on the 
summit, which he feared would con- 
tinue, so that we should probably see 
nothing when we had concluded our 
toil. He however, recommended us 
to make the best of our way onward, 
or rather upward. We accordingly 
urged our horses forward, and were 
not long in gaining the top of the 
mountain :—but, to our great sorrow, 
we there found ourselves quite enve- 
loped in a dense cloud, which pre- 
vented us from seeing above a few 
hundred yards in any direction. 

It was exceedingly cold, and we 
found some snow had fallen. There 
are no signs of vegetation on the top 
of Skiddaw, but a little grey moss. 


possible: it was just harvest time, and 
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The surface of the summit is not ex- 
tensive—and is covered entirely with 
a broken strata of flat stones ;—there 
are two piles of these which were 
raised by Mr. Southey and his friends 
on the memorable night that he gave 
a fete on the mountain, in honour of 
the jubilee, when its summit was so 
splendidly illuminated that it was 
seen for many miles round. Behind 
one of these we took shelter from the 
severe cold—and left our horses to 
graze a little on the side—on the short 
grass. Our guide had by this time 
come up with us—with some sand- 
wiches, and a bottle of brandy—which 
seemed tobetter our prospects in more 
ways than one, for whilst we were 
taking our dram the wind suddenly 
sprung up: the cloud that enveloped 
us was dislodged from its resting 
place, and we saw it Sailing away 
below us, broken into many pieces, 
before the gale.—It was now nearly 
nine o'clock, and in an instant the 
sun burst upon us, in all its power 
and grandeur, and what we then dis- 
covered rivetted us to the spot in de- 
light and astonishment. Our guide, 
who had been in that situation for 
seventy years,—said he never had 
such a prospect before. Not a cloud 
was to be seen:—the air was quite 
free from vapour, and the country all 
round, appeared a picturesque map. 
At our feet lay the lovely valley of 
Keswick: the town just below us ; 
—Crossthwaite church, a little white 
object amidst the green, a short dis- 
tance from it:—Derwent W ater, with 
its beautiful islands,—(like specks 
upon its surface)—stretching away 
till we lost it amongst the chaos of 
hills—We counted around us the tops 
of fifty-six mountains, all of which 
were glittering in the morning sun,— 
except where the shadow of one par- 
tially clouded the other, which made 
a lovely variety of chairoscuro. The 
vale of Newlands on the other side 
of the lake was seen immediately be- 
fore us, between two high ridges, 
and looked delightful. The other 
to the right (Bossenthwaite Lake) 
lay quite calm and still.—Next ap- 
peared the flat country — which 
stretches along quite to the coast of 
Cumberland.—This view formed a 
striking contrast to the other ;—but 
scarcely less magnificent. The whole 
of the country was as clearly seen as 
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the fields appeared of every colour. 
The rich ripe corn, and the green 
pasture, filled with sheep and cattle ; 
—woods and plantations, all sweetly 
mingled together!—the towns of 
Whitehaven, Workington, Cocker- 
mouth, Wigton, Monypool, Penrith, 
and the city of Carlisle—all distinctly 
seen. The Solway Firth, over which 
we saw into Scotland. The river on 
one side was bounded by the Scotch 
mountains, and again, more to the 
left, over the sea, lay the isle of Man, 
above 70 miles distant, which we saw 
distinctly.—On turning round we had 
a view of the Cheviot mountains, and 
some of the Northumberland hills 
also.—Beyond Penrith the view was 
bounded by Cross Fell; and a little 
further round, the mountainous parts 
of Westmoreland and Yorkshire clos- 


ed the view. Saddleback and Hel- 
weleyn, next claimed our attention, 
and were indeed grand objects. We 
had also a glimpse of Windermere, 
which, to our view, seemed elevated 
amongst the mountains :—beyond we 
saw the Cartmel and Ulverstone 
Sands. 

After remaining about half an hour, 
in this elevated situation, and feast- 
ing our eyes with the glories of the 
prospect, we began to descend.—The 
pressure on the legs is so great during 
this rapid descent, that we were more 
fatigued by it than by the whole 
journey up. At length, however, we 
regained our inn at Keswick :—Our 
excursion had occupied about five 
hours,—and you may imagine the 
relish with which we sat down to 
breakfast. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. A Letter to Earl Bathurst, Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, on the Condition of the Colo- 
nies in New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land, as set forth in the evidence 
taken before the Prison Committee in 
1819. By the Hon. Grey Bennet, 
M.P. ° London. Ridgway. 1820. 


We have received a packet of New 
South Wales Gazettes, and have been 
favoured with the sight of some pri- 
vate correspondence from the colonies 
mentioned in the above title, many of 
the particulars contained in which 
appear to us of a very interesting and 
important, and several of rather an 
amusing nature. Onthe topics of doubt 
and dispute, referred to in Mr. Ben- 
nett’s excellent letter, wedonot at pre- 
sent intend to enter; though another 
opportunity may offer for considering 
these serious points. At present it is 
merely our intention to string together 
a few miscellaneous notices of Aus- 
tralasian ‘society, amusements, and 
prospects ; which may be interesting 
as an exhibition of the present state 
of this transplanted ‘slip from our 
own stock, the history of which will 





now encrease every year in magnitude 
and dignity. 

We are particularly pleased to find 
that the Sidney Gazette pays great 
attention to what is called fashionable 
intelligence,--rivalling, we really think, 
the mother Morning Post in this de- 
partment, and expressing itself with 
that elegant carelessness of the rules 
of language, coupled with that ambi- 
tiously charged style of description, 
which we find characterizing the best 
examples of route records, and Court- 
day chronicles here at home. The 
surprise we might otherwise have felt 
at this particular indication of a high 
state of manners, shewing itself at so 
early a period, is prevented by the re- 
collection that our Grosvenor-square 
squeezes have ever been favourites 
with that class of persons to whom 
New South Wales is chiefly indebted 
for its refinements. Amongst the dis- 
tinguished arrivals at Sidney, we find 
announced that of Tir-Ha-nEE, an 
agreeable cannibal from New Zea- 
land; and in-the list of departures 
we see the names of several learned 
Frenchmen, belonging to the disco- 
very ship, the Uranie. The presence 
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of these last mentioned fashionables, 
we are told, has diffused the rainbow 
of gaiety over the Australasian he- 
misphere, which their absence will 
suffuse with septentrional gloom. At 
« Mr. Riley's dinner, ball, and sup- 
per,’—( what! dinner, ball, and sup- 

er, too!)—given in honour of the 
Sianch visitants, “ sixty-nine per- 
sons sat down to the festive board, 
and the toasts and sentiments, given 


after dinner, evinced the greatness of 


soul of two rival nations !” The com- 
pany afterwards retired to the dan- 
cing room, “ where the Guardian 
Genius of Sidney seemed to have cul- 
led its choicest sweets to grace the 
*«mazy pance!’”—Rather an ambi- 
guous, and, candour compels us to 
say, clumsyremark, follows the above, 
which is in the very best filigree style 
of phrase. The journalist informs us 
that he has “ in vain endeavoured to 
collect the particular ercellencies of the 
female band!” Thevery idea of making 
an inventory of particulars in such a 
case must be allowed to be excessively 
antipodish : it savours more of the So- 
ciety-Islands than of fashionable so- 
ciety. Only think of the strange ef- 
fect which the detailed enumeration 
of the items of the various ladies 
would have in a public journal, un- 
der the head of “ Particutar Ex- 
cELLENcIES!” Miss Conkey’s curls ; 
Mrs. White's wig, imported in the 
brig Blucher ; the new step of the 
Secretary's lady, taught her byatrans- 
ported dancing-master! All such 
things are better left to the imagina- 
tion; or confounded in a common 
mass of attraction, the composition of 
which is of too subtle and sublime a 
quality to be submitted cleverly to 
analysis or individual appropriation. 

We are entirely satisfied, however, 
with the drawing up of the following 
paragraph, descriptive of the Judge 
Advecate’s balls and suppers, also 
given in hospitality to the French of- 
ficers and Savans. 


At these balls, (says the Australasian 
editor), several young ladies, natives of the 
colony, were debutantes ; and we seize this 
opportunity of expressing the confidence 
with which we rest the future happiness of 
the state upon these our best and sweetest 
hopes. These are to be the mothers of 
sull another generation, and if that genera- 
tion shall not rise in virtue and industry, 
we are sure it will not be the faalt of its 
more amiable parent. The sight of these 
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young women is truly consoling to a pro. 
spective mind. Of those who were present 


at the Judge Advocate’s balls, some were 
beautiful, and al/ were modest and simple ! 
We confess ourselves proud in having so 
interesting a display of the true riches of « 
young colony, to exhibit to the intelligent 
foreigners who now honour us with their 
presence !” 


We cannot but admire the glowing 
style of these compliments as genu- 
inely Australasian in its character,— 
and highly illustrative of the present 
state of this youthful society. The 
fair New South Walers, or Welchwo- 
men (we profess we do not know 
which is the proper appellation) are 
considered with direct and apparent 
reference to the main purposes of their 
creation, the sex’s privilege, and the 
individual’s hope. The gallantry of 
the journalist is connected with an 
enthusiastic anticipation of an enor- 
mous increase in the list of births ; 
while the soft passion of love, and the 
growing interests of the colony, meet 
in the same sentence, and conspire 
together to give it eloquence. He 
is enraptured with the beauties at the 
ball, because they console his prospec- 
tive mind: seeing them dance, he re- 
flects that they may be soon in a si- 
tuation which would render dancing 
imprudent, and this idea it is that 
principally gives grace to their move- 
ments in his eyes! He is the very 
Cimberton of the Conscious Lovers, 
with his spectacles on his nose :— 
“ Now I am considering her on this 
occasion but as one that is to be preg- 
nant—and pregnant undoubtedly she 
will be yearly.” He looks down the 
ranks of the country-dance, he casts 
his eye round the circle of the qua- 
drille, and ejaculates to himself— 
** heaven grant they may be all un- 
able to take their places in such sets 
this time twelvemonth!” It is with 
these views, and in these hopes, that 
he finds the Judge Advocate’s ball so 
exhilarating. We apprehend that this 
turn of thinking, this dexterity of as- 
sociation, this disposition to approxi- 
mate events, this prospective-minded- 
ness at balls and supper-parties,— 
this pressing forward into the future 
for the sake of coupling the end with 
the means, cannot be confined to the 
editor of the Sidney Gazette. It must 
be common in society at New South 
Wales, and we know of nothing more 
calculated than this feeling to give a 
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charming interest to its assemblies. 
Once fairly and openly put upon the 
footing of patriotism, once identified 
with Australasian prosperity, included 
amongst the ways and means, asso- 
ciated in statistical lists with the cut- 
ting of canals, the draining of marshes, 
the building of bridges, and the found- 
ing of harbours, as an element of 
<< the riches of a young colony,’—the 
matter is divested of all its old-world 
accompaniments of embarrassment, 
hesitation, mystery, and timidity. 
The state of manners which existed 
in Italy under the reign of Saturn, 
may be revived at Botany Bay under 
the presidency of Governor Mac- 
quarie ; interest leading to the same 
conclusions as innocence,—and Mal- 
thus being held in derision by the 
very kangaroos ! 

But we must check ourselves in the 
pursuit of this animating theme, else, 
we are afraid, we should be found 
running astray. To turn, then, from 
love to hoaxing—(we hope the ladies 
will pardon the transition: it is ra- 
ther violent we admit.)—There are 
colonial hoaxes, we hear, got up in 
the style of those of the mother coun- 
try,—as full of monkey-mischief, and 
as destitute of real pleasantry: equal- 
ly calculated to impart to their in- 
ventors and performers the desirable 
secret consciousness of having well 
merited a kicking. What a treasure 
this is for a man to carry about in his 
own bosom, unknown to all the world 
—<doating on it, dwelling on it, de- 
lighted with it! What a sparkle must 
light up his eye, when he hears, incom- 
pany, some unknown person gene- 
rally execrated as a spiteful puppy, a 
malicious rascal, and is aware that 
these endearing terms really apply to 
himself! What though, like Junius, 
he is obliged to bear about with him 
an undisclosed secret,—is the appro- 
bation of his own heart to be counted 
as nothing? Is it nothing to know 
that silence only is between him and 
a horsewhipping, and that he has but 
to speak to be turned out of the room? 
There may be minds too fastidious in 
their notions of honour and manliness 
to like this: there may be some dis- 
Positions so morbidly sensitive as even 
to feel pain at the thought of being 
obliged to avoid the consequences of 
one’s own actions by disavowing 
them: but the London hoaxers, who 
use? to send crowds of tradesfolks to 
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the doors of widow-ladies and apo- 
thecaries, could not have been open 
to such qualms,—for unless they felt 
pride and pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of being undivulged and unsus- 
pected nuisances, it would be impos- 
sible to account for their conduct. 
Nothing can be more dull than their 
invention ; nothing more miserably 
and nakedly mischievous. It is on a 
par with kicking a man’s shins under 
the table, by way of an equivoque ; 
or sticking a pin in the seat of a lady’s 
chair to give life to an evening party. 
The contrivance, however, such as it 
is, has been transported ;—and we 
find it flourishing at Botany Bay, to 
which place probably the contrivers 
have found their way at last, in con- 
sequence of their amiable propensity 
to “ do good by stealth.” In one of 
the numbers of the Sidney Gazette, 
now before us, we observe the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

A merry fellow wrote up to a family at 
Richmond, pressing their immediate coming 
to Sidney to participate in the intended fes- 
tival at a daughter’s christening. The good 
people, man, wife, a son, and daughter, 
came, accordingly, the day before the ap- 
pointment, and went in as invited guests : 
—they were tolerably received, dined, and 
so forth :—they made themselves comfort- 
able and familiar, and, making no prepara- 
tion for other lodgings, the explanation 
came out at midnight, when the letter of 
invitation was exhibited. No child was to 
be christened, and all was but a hoax, which 
had put the Hawkesury family to an incon- 
venient expense, and the Sidney family to 
the stare. -With innocent mirth the sage 
will not find fault, &c. 


By the sage, the editor of the Ga- 
zette probably means himself; and he 
thus insinuates that he is naturally of 
a jocose turn, though he cannot ap- 
prove of the practical jokes which 
dullness loves. The editor, as it 
seems to us, is in the right. 

Still following the fashionable ar- 
ticles, we find an account of the 
horse races at Sidney. Mr. Emmets’ 
Rob Roy beat Captain Barnard’s 
Mulberry ; and, on this occasion, the 
editor says, he cannot withhold his ap- 
probation from Mr. H. (not Mr. H. 
the farce )—but “ the innkeeper of Cas- 
tlereagh-street, who, instead of pro- 
fiting by his vicinity to the course, 
gave a public dinner without charge 
upon his guests, and married a virtu- 
ous young woman, the daughter of 
Mr. Ward, many years chief con- 
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stable, and an innkeeper at Para- 
matta; whose widow (now Mrs. 
Walker, she having married again ) 
keeps the same inn, much to the pub- 
lic accommodation.” 

Having understood that New South 
Wales was about the antipodes to 
Great Britain, we expected to have 
found the seasons, in the former place, 
almost reversed, as to their position 
in the year, from what we experience 
here. This however is not the case. 
June, July, and August, we perceive, 
are the winter months at Sidney, just as 
they are at present in London:—about 
November, says the Australasian Al- 
manack, “* heat becomes inclement 
throughout the day, and there are 
evening hot winds.” In January, 
‘« the heat is frequently intense ; and 
but for nocturnal dews the fields and 
gardens would be literally scorched 
up.” The thermometer now stands 
at 62° at sunrise, and at noon rises 
to 80°, 90°, and sometimes to 100°, 
and upwards. At Van Dieman’s 
Land, however, no such disagreeable 
degree of heat prevails: the climate 
there is temperate, the scenery beau- 
tiful, the land rich, and prosperity of 
every sort, including population, is 
rapidly on the advance. 

A curious correspondence appears 
in the latest numbers of the New 
South Wales Advertiser that have 
been received in this country, on the 
subject of a new object of commerce, 
which seems to have been found out 
there. A nervous gentleman, who 
sigus himself Verar, states that his 
attention was attracted by a bundle, 
carried under the arm of a man who 
walked quickly past him. The two 
remarkable circumstances of a bundle 
and a quick walk, thus united together, 
induced Verax to make inquiries as to 
the contents of the former ; and these 
were satisfied by displaying to his 
view “ a human head with long black 
hair, ina state of perfect preservation.” 
Horror, he says, almost took away his 
faculties ; but the bearer of the head, 
** with perfect indifference as to his 
feelings and consternation, replied it 
was the head of a New Zealander, 
which he had purchased from a per- 
son lately arrived from that country, 
and which he was going to dispose of 
for two guineas to a gentleman who 
was about to embark for England.” 
Verax thinks that the honour of the 
colony, and even of the mother coun- 
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try, is seriously compromised by such 
purchases, which ‘ warrantthe world 
to apply to us the imputation of being 
dealers in human flesh.” Candor, in 
the next paper replies to Verar, whom, 
he says, Mr. John Hunter, would 
have called Simplex. From him we 
learn that these heads are exhibited 
by the New Zealand chiefs as tro- 
phies, which are highly prized, or ra- 
ther superstitiously venerated by their 
possessors, so that there is good rea- 
son for imagining that they are not 
sold but pilfered from them by the 
crews of the sealers who touch at the 
island in question. ‘“ The first of 
these heads,” he observes, “ that I 
remember, was brought here by a 
wild fellow of the name of Tucker, in 
1811, who got it by plunder ; and so 
tenacious were the natives at that 
time of these heads, that a whole 
boat’s crew was nearly cut-off for 
the crime of this fellow, which was 
not known until he exposed the head 
for sale at Sidney. The crew, an 
hour before the sacrilege committed 
by Tucker, had been upon the most 
friendly footing with the natives ; 
when suddenly an alarm burst out, 
and had the vessel not immediately 
got away, a hundred war-canoes 
would have boarded her at once: 
Tucker has since been killed in New 
Zealand.” The writer proceeds to 
state that he believes the heads in 
question are now procured through 
some of the natives who have been 
at the colony of New South Wales, 
and who, by mixing with Europeans, 
have become corrupted, as well as 
weaned from their native supersti- 
tions. 

One is glad to hear, after the above, 
that the ship Active, which had ar- 
rived at Sidney from New Zealand, 
brought encouraging information of 
the success of the mission there, which 
seemed to make considerable progress 
in alluring the natives from their sa- 
vage habits. At the Society Islands, 
however, the steps of improvement, 
already taken, were much more con- 
siderable. A great majority of these 
islanders, we are informed can read ; 
and delight in reading the various 
tracts prepared for them in their own 
language. Being furnished by nature 
with the means of subsistence with- 
out labour, they can spend much of 
their time in reading, which they are 
inclined to do—and even in writing, 
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—using instead of paper the leaf of 
the plantain and banana. ‘There are 
few families without one or more 
readers. 

The native seminary for the in- 
struction of the original inhabitants of 
New South Wales, seems to be doing 
a great deal of good, being favourably 
regarded by those whose good will 
and confidence are absolutely neces- 
sary to give full and pleasant effect 
to its objects. The following adver- 
tisement in the Governor’s name is, 
we think, worth extracting, as form- 
ing an interesting feature in the man- 
ners and history of this southern slip 
of the British empire. 


Secretary's Office, Sidney, 
4th Dec. 1819. 

The native chiefs and their tribes, are 
hereby reminded, that Tuesday, the 28th 
of this ptesent month of December, is the 
day appointed for their general annual as- 
semblage at the market place in Paramatta; 
and it is also notified to them, that his Ex- 
cellency the Governor expects to see a very 
large meeting of them on that occasion, at 
the hour of eleven in the forenoon of the 
said day. The usual supply of meat and 
drink willbe plentifully furnished for their 
comfort, and the children of the Native In- 
stitution, will be shewn to their relations 
and friends. 


The Institution for the children of 
the aboriginal natives of the colony 
was founded at Paramatta, under the 
protection of Governor Macquarie, 
December 10, 1814. In the “ New 
South Wales pocket almanack, for 
the year 1820,” we observe a list of 
the committee of this excellent esta- 
blishment, which seems to be assisted 
by all the respectable persons of the 
colony. In February, 1815, sixteen 
families of the aboriginal natives re- 
ceive allotments of ground, for the 
purposes of cultivation, under a chief 
named Boongarie, who has ever been 
distinguished for the docility of his 
manners, and his friendly demeanor. 
A brass medal was given to him by 
the governor, which he wears sus- 
pended round his neck, naming him 
“ Chief of the Broken Bay tribe.” A 
boat, named the Boongarie was pre- 
sented to him; and other deserving 
natives have since received medals to 
distinguish them for their good con- 
duct. This method of exciting the 
emulation of these people seems to be 
“Tt —— good effects. By an 

ou. II, 
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announcement in the Sidney Gazette, 
we find that so general is the dispo- 
sition existing on the part of the sa- 
vage people, scattered over the South- 
ern Ocean, to take advantage of the 
means of acquiring knowledge, the 
persons at the head of the Native In- 
stitution have been obliged to give 
notice that its benefits are necessaril 
limited to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of New South Wales, and cannot at 
present be extended to those of other 
places. The son of Shungee, the 
principal chief of the Bay Islands, had 
arrived with several of his country- 
men in the Active, desiring to be plac- 
ed under a course of education,—and 
it was in consequence of their arrival 
that the notification above alluded to 
was made. It does seem a great pity 
that want of means should lead to the 
disappointment of this desire for im- 
provement. Besides the satisfaction 
of seeing its blessed effects in the 
milder manners of these still ferocious 
tribes, we should reap tangible pro- 
fit from the change, in the increased 
security of our intercourse with them, 
and the new capacities of production 
which moral improvement always de- 
velopes, and that would increase the 
value of our commercial relations 
with them. The colony itself may 
have done quite as much as can with 
fairness be expected from it :—if so, 
the mother country ought to help out 
the good work, and we really think 
that enabling the institution in New 
South Wales to extend its protection 
generally to the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, desirous of admission to 
its privileges, would be a more effec- 
tual method of laying the foundations 
of civilization in that vast portion of 
the globe, than some others which 
have been much patronized here, and 
that started with more romantic pre- 
tensions. 

It may amuse our readers to run 
over for them a few of the “ remark- 
able events’ of the colony, as we find 
them recorded in a “ Chronology of 
Local Occurences.” 

The year 1804 was a memorable 
one, it seems, in Australasia: “ on 
the 16th of October, Lady Barlowe 
oversét at her moorings, and was 
raised again!” In1805 “a turtle of 
600 weight was taken by a fisher- 
man’s hook in Broken Bay, the hook 
fastening by accident within the ani- 
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mal’seve.” In 1806, “ Amelia Rixin 
was delivered of three children, and 
a beautiful colt with only two legs 
was foaled.” The clock tower at 
Sidney, also, fell on the 4th of June of 
the same year,—and an earthquake 
was felt at Richmond in September. 
In 1810, “ the servants of the crown 
were ordered to attend divine service 
on the Sabbath-day,” and “ a wharf 
was built in Cockle-bay.” 


Let not ambition mock the useful toils 


of the New “South Wales historio- 
grapher: such are the early “ re- 
markable occurrences” of the colony, 
and in after ages they will be read 
with interest over the mighty em- 
pire of New Holland. Then, when 
civilization,—with its arts, its ]uxu- 
ries, and, we are sorry to be obliged 
to add, its corruptions,—is spread 
over the vast breast of the Pacific ; 
when its clusters of islands, in which 
existence seems to have sprung up 
fresh, in late days, overgrowing, lux- 
uriant, and beautiful,—but without 
that early vigour which characterized 
the savage life of primal ages,—when 
these shall be practised in the ways of 
society, and lose in custom the charm 
of romance,—then will it be remem- 
bered and proclaimed, that a far-dis- 
tant speck on the waters has been the 
nursing mother of scattered nations. 
The language of England, in Austra- 
lasia, in India, and America, will 
spread her renown from pole to pole, 
and render ineffaceable and undenia- 
ble evidence to the unexampled mag- 
nitude of her power and influence. 
No people, ancient or modern, can 
cite such evidence. It is irresistible. 
In the extremest West, and East, and 
South, our extraordinary country 
will be looked back upon, through the 


dim medium of elapsed centuries, 


with thoughts of veneration and affec- 
tion. Her characters and institutions 
will then assume the aspect of glo- 
rious constellations, to which imagi- 
nation will give brightness, and na- 
tural feeling divinity. The name of 
Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Newton, 
pronounced in Australasia, ten cen- 
turies aficr their existence, will be 
re-echoed back from the mountains 
of Allegany, and prolonged over the 
prodigious range of Thibet. What 
other people can fairly cherish a hope 
of fame so extended and enduring ? 
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II. The Life of Wesley: and the Rise 


and Progress of Methodism. By Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 
2 vols. Svo. 

It has been well. observed, that 
<< Methodism is Christian zeal with. 
out Christian order ;” and the pre- 
sent work is a complete illustration of 
the definition, This anomalous sect, 
which resembles nothing else that is 
to be found in the history of religious 
dissent, has risen from the most insig- 
nificant origin to the formidable state 
of an Imperium in Imperio; and, 
like the small cloud which at first 
seemed no bigger than a man’s hand, 
it has expanded with an astonishing 
rapidity overa great part of the hemis- 
phere of Christendom. They who 
admire the system, on account of the 
benefits which it has produced, will 
consider this increase. as a proof of 
the divine favour; and many will 
even regard it as a special interposi- 
tion of heaven to further the advance- 
ment of religion upon earth. _ For our 
parts, though ready to acknowledge 
the good that has been done by the 
unwearied exertions of methodistical 
missionaries, we see nothing in the 
success that has attended the la- 
borious efforts of these zealous men 
but what may very fairly be account- 
ed for upon common principles. In 
the first place, Methodism began at a 
period, when the rights of conscience 
were not barely admitted, but secur- 
ed by law ; when schism and heresy 
were no longer considered as terms of 
reproach ; and when, as a necessary 
consequence of this freedom, the au- 
thority of the established church had 
altogether become obsolete, both in 
word and deed. ‘Thus, the field of 
operation was clear of all obstacles, 
except such. as, proceeding from bi- 
gotry and rudeness, were easy te 
be overcome by perseverance in gra- 
tuitous instruction, and mildness of 
manners. . Considering all. things, 
Methodism had more‘ advantages on 
its side, than difficulties to encounter, 
for the general love, of noyelty was in 
its favour ; the principal leaders of 
the sect were men of liberal educa- 
tion, episcopally ordained, and gifted 
with no common powers of hortatory 
eloquence. Though, therefore, such 
men, when they appeared preaching 
in the fields and. streets, might expe- 
rience some boisterous treatment from 
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the vulgar, it was impossible but that 
many persons would regard them with 
the respect due to their functions, 
and with gratitude for their disin- 
terested zeal. Having once suceeeded 
in commanding attention, they could 
not fail to awaken some to a serious 
consideration of what had been so 
powerfully pressed home upon their 
minds. Proselytism is always easy, 
when the imagination is strongly af- 
fected, and when the passions are 
brought into a high state of excite- 
ment.’ This was the uniform case 
in all the éxtraordinary histories of 
Methodistical conversions ;' where 
reason was utterly confounded and 
rendered incapable of acting amidst 
the storm of agitating feelings. When 
the pale of ecclesiastical discipline 
was once broken, by the itinerancy of 
Wesley and Whitefield, all that fol- 
lowed was but inthe natural course’of 
things ; and, as these teachers had 
now taken, as it were, the world for 
their parish, it was not to be wonder- 
ed that their disciples should be nu- 
merous, and that some of them should 
be animated by a similar spirit. Lay 
preaching succeeded, because the 
people being already habituated to the 
irregularity of a clergyman in his ca- 
nonicals, holding forth from a horse- 
block, could hardly see any incon- 
gruity in a‘cobler’s following the ex- 
ample. It is evident, that neither of 
the fathers of Methodism had at first 
any intention to create a schism in the 
church. They’ set out with no other 
view than that of promoting what 
they considered a necessary reforma- 
tion in morals, But the manner in 
which they bo work, and the po- 
pularity which they met with, catried 
them farther and farther from the es- 
tablishment, till at length it was ‘ob- 
vious to évery nian of unbiassed judg- 
ment, that; with ‘all their professions 
of attachmerit’ to the’ church, they 
were in reality separatists of a new 
description: It is remarkable enou; 


that Wesley, ‘who’ was by much the - 


greatest sectary of the two, should all 
his life have ‘conformed to assért his 
claims to the character of 4n otthodox 
presbyter of the church' of’ England ; 
while in fact, ‘he was rearin pa 
structure with a liturgy, a confession- 
al, a ministry, and éven a’ hierarchy 
too, in direct opposition to that’ very 
church. He altered the common 


prayer, he introduced new doctrines, 
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commissioned Jaymen to preach, and 
even went so far as to appoint one 
Dr. Thomas Coke, a bishop of the 
Methodist church, while the conse- 
crator himself was only in priest’s 
orders! Thus it is, when men pre- 
sume, even with a good design, to de- 
viate from the straight line laid down 


for their conduct as the members of 


a particular society. Wesley was 
ambitious of the honour of being a 
reformer of the Church of England ; 
and in the course of his progress he 
became the head of a new church in 
opposition to it, and over which, in 
reality, he exercised more than ponti- 
fical authority. But as his system 
rose by degrees, and was organised. 
by casual circumstances; many things 
reccivedadmission into his institution, 
which his calmer judgment disap- 
proved ; and to which it is pretty cer- 
tain he yielded with reluctance. Of 
the inconsistency of, this extraordi- 
nary man, we have a striking instance, 
not recorded indeed by his present 
biographer, but established beyond 
all doubt by his own correspondence ; 
we mean his connivance at female 
preaching in particular cases. It is 
true, he Aesiiitted at first ; but when 
the gifted sister, who was Miss Bo- 
sanquet, afterwards the wife of Mr. 
Fletcher of Madeley, insisted upon 
the validity of her call to the ministry, 
Mr. Wesley yielded, with all the in- 
genuity of a disciple of Loyola, and 
his dispensation ran thus: “ I think 
the strength of the cause rests there, 
in your having an extraordinary call. 
So Iam persuaded has every one of 
our lay-preachers ; otherwise, I could 
not countenance their preaching at 
all. It is plain to me, that the whole 


‘work of God termed Methodism, is 


an extraordinary dispensation of his 
Providence. Therefore, I do not 
wonder, if several things occur there- 
in which do not fall under ordinary 
rules of discipline. St. Paul’s ordi- 
nary rule was, ‘I do not permit a 
woman to speak inthe congregation ; 
yet in extraordinary cases he made a 
few exceptions,—at Corinth in par- 
ticular.” Certainly no papal bull was 
ever more authoritative than this, nor 
is it possible for any casuistry to be 
more sophistical : yet, though it forms 
a remarkable incident in the ministe- 
rial life of Wesley, his present histo- 
rian has passed it over in absolute si- 
lence. It merits observation, how- 
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ever, that the founder of Methodism 
might have availed himself of an ex- 
ample, to warrant this practice, in 
the case of his own mother, who, dur- 
ing the absence of her husband from 
his living of Epworth, performed the 
office of an exhorter to his poor pa- 
rishioners that were assembled for in- 
struction at the parsonage house. 

We shall not attempt to frame any 
thing like an analysis of Mr. Southey’s 
very multifarious work ; nor is it ne- 


cessary fur us to give an abstract of 


The life of 


any part of its contents. 
Wesley exhibits hardly any thing but 
what is familiar to most readers ; and 
the narrativesof the several preachers, 


which make up too large a portion of 


the volumes, are rather disgusting 
than edifying. Altogether, the his- 
tory is abundantly curious, but jin 
some cases, the author has we think 


betrayed what is very like a want of 
candour, and in others a defect of 


judgment. Ilis account of the Mora- 
vians is an instance of the first, and 
his view ot Calvinism is quite erro- 
neous. Ile has dragged up from the 
stagnant pool of oblivion, the puerile 
follies of the early Moravian brethren, 
which, for seventy years, have been 
discarded by the society ; and there- 
fore, ought not now to be placed con- 
spicuously before the eye of the public. 
It should be observed, that the ridi- 
culous canticles which Mr. Southey 
has been at such pains in collecting 
for the entertainment of his readers, 
were the productions of Germans 
who knew scarcely any thing of the 
English language; and for that very 
reason, some indulgence might have 
been shown to these flights of igno- 
rant enthusiasm. When it is consi- 
dered that the Moravians havecarried 
the gospel into Greenland, Labrador, 
the interior of Southern Africa, and 
the wilds of America, more respect is 
surely due to their unostentatious 
piety, than censure to their early foi- 
bles—which, by the way, are not 
much more offensive to good manners 
than some of the Methodistic hymns. 
Mr. Southey has acknowledged, that 
Wesley did manifest injustice to the 
brethren, but when the historian felt 
this, he ought to have abstained from 
injuring them by his own reflections. 
He has not been more liberal to the 
Calvinists than to the Moravians, for 
though he must be sensible that men 
of the greatest sanctity, as well as 
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learning, have been distinguished by 
that general appellation, he has with- 
out any qualification stigmatized their 
doctrine as altogether monstrous, 
abominable, and of a most licentious 
tendency. Calvinism is not our creed, 
far from it, yet common justice and 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the writers of this description, com- 
pel us to declare, that the doctrines 
of election, and final perseverance, are 
fullas favourable to holiness of life, as 
those of univeral redemption and sin- 
less perfection. Who can contemplate 
the characters of such venerable men 
as Whitgift, Hooker, Hall, Usher, 
and Sanderson, and dare to assert that 
the faith which they adopted, defend- 
ed, and adorned, was blasphemous 
and immoral? Yet such must be the 
conclusion, if Calvinism be, as its 
adversaries represent, a system cal- 
culated to dishonour the Deity, and 
to degrade his rational creatures into 
mere machines. But let us not so 
judge of a doctrine which has for its 
object, the exaltation of the Divine 
glory, by referring all moral agency, 
as well as physical operations, to 
the controul of Infinite wisdom. 
Should Mr. Southey revise this work, 
we would recommend to his serious 
attention the sermon of the late Bi- 
shop Horsley, on the “ foreknowledge 
of God, and the free-agency of man ;” 
in which that profound theologian has 
placed the Calvinistic doctrine of ne- 
cessity, when freed from scholastic 
subtleties, upon a solid foundation. 
The same great prelate has, in one of 
his charges, we believe the very last 
that he delivered, strenuously de- 
horted the clergy from preaching 
against what is called Calvinism, lest 
in the effervescence of an indiscreet 
zeal they should be found attacking 
some of the fundamentals of Christi- 
anity. One observation more upon 
this subject, and we have done. Tak- 
ing the doctrine thus philosophically, 
as combining moral motives with the 
operations of the Infinite mind, we 
put it to Mr. Southey, or any other 
liberal inquirer, whether, as a prin- 
ciple for the regulation of life, it is 
not far superior to that superstition 
maintained by Wesley to his dying 
day, which places the human thoughts 
under the overruling influence of evil 
spirits? Our author has given some 
shocking instances of methodistical 
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that the venerable patriarch of this 
widely extended community, continu- 
ed to the last to encourage the belief 
of these possessions, and of the po- 
tency of prayer for the relief of the 
afflicted. The following narrative of 
a conversation which took place be- 
tween Mr. Wesley and Dr. Hales of 
Killesandra, in Ireland, is so very 
characteristic, that one may well won- 
der how Mr. Southey could have pass- 
ed it over in silence, when he had the 
narrative before him. 


About the year 1787, says Dr. Hales, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Wesley, 
Doctor Coke, and some of their assistant 
preachers, with several of the most respec- 
table members of the Dublin Society, at 
the hospitable table of a common friend in 
Granby-row. The conversation, during 
dinner, happening to turn on the subject 
of Witchcraft, I aked Mr. Wesley, whe- 
ther he had read, and if so, what he thought 
of Bishop Hutchinson’s bock upon witches ? 
—Afier some pause, finding that he made 
no answer, I repeated the question; on 
which he declared, that Bishop Hutchin- 
son, and the whole land of Bishops toge- 
ther, could not invalidate the reality of 
witchcraft. And when I expressed some 
surprise, he repeated a story of a gentleman 
of consideration in the north of England, 
about twenty years before, who suddenly 
disappeared, and after a fruitless search 


for some time, was generally suspected to’ 


have been privately murdered. Some time 
after, a person in the neighbourhood, vo- 
luntarily came forward, and accused him- 
self and two of his own brothers, of having 
perpetrated the deed; which they peremp- 
torily denied. However, ou his persisting 
in the accusation, and declaring that no- 
thing but remorse of conscience extorted 
this confession; they were all condemned 
und executed. But strange to relate, short- 
ly after, the gentleman who had been miss- 
ing, returned home from France, whither 
he had absconded for debt. Mr. Wesley 
then asked me, whether the informer’s con- 
duct, respecting himself and his brothers, 
Was not plain evidence of witchcraft, or de- 
moniacal possession? I rather ascribed it 
to phrenzy or madness; upon which one of 
the preachers, to convince my incredulity, 
told a tale of a haunted house, near Dun- 
gannan, in the north of Ireland; which he 
assured me and the company, happened a 
year or two before, while he was in that 
neighbourhood.—A fter hearing this tale I 
turned, continues the Doctor, to Mr. Wes- 
ley, and asked, whether such imposing re- 
lations of witchcraft and ghosts, might not 
tend to support the spurious popish mira- 
cles? Whether, for instance, they might 
not be urged, in favour of the miracles 
alleged to be wrought at Abbé Paris’s 
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tomb? He then asked me, in reply, if I 
had read the President Montgeron’s Vindi- 
cation of their Authenticity ? and when I 
answered in the negative, he earnestly re- 
commended it to my perusal. Then, look- 
ing on his watch, he said, it reminded him 
of an engagement at that hour, to visit a 
woman possessed with an evil spirit, which 
the priests of Lifley-street chapel had in 
vain endeavoured to expel by their exor- 
cisms. And when I expressed some doubt 
at his success with such a patient, he de- 
clared in a solemn tone of voice, that much 
might be done in this way by prayer and 
fasting: alluding, I presume, to our Lord's 
declaration on a simular occasion, Matt. 
xvii. 21 s—and so, after an excellent dinner, 
of which he partock but sparingly, he with- 
drew from the company. 


About the time when this interview 
took place, an extraordinary scene 
vas played at Bristol, where a taylor, 
named George Lukins, was said to 
have been dispossessed of no less than 
seven devils, by the power‘ul prayers 
of a regular clergyman and six lay- 
preachers, in the vestry-room of the 
Temple church at that city. The 
story made a great ‘noise, and the 
whole transaction gave much offence 
to the members of the established 
church, who justly looked upon the 
affair as an abominable farce, which 
tended to bring religion into contempt. 
It is a fact, however, that Mr. Wes- 
ley and the entire connexion of me- 
thodists, gloried in the imposture, 
palpably ridiculous as it was, and 
represented it every where in preach- 
ing ana in print, as an instance of 
the sovereign efficacy of faith and 
praver. 

Mr. Southey has expatiated at some 
length upon the coetaneous existence 
of Voltaire and Wesley ; remarking 
with no little exultation, that while 
the one was spreadiug infidelity, the 
other was counteracting the work of 
darkness, by diffusing the light of 
the gospel. Now, without meaning 
to undervalue the labours of this good 
man, his coadjutors, and successors, 
we shall simply ask, whether Christi- 
anity is likely to profit hy such super- 
stitious notious and practices as those 
which we have here mentioned? It 
is a miserable delusion to suppose 
that enthusiastic zeal presents an ef- 
fectual mound against scepticism and 
licentiousness. ‘The contrary has ever 
been the case, and in no instance is 
the melancholy truth more evident 
than at the present time, with the 
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exception, perhaps, of the seventeenth 
century, when an overwhelming flood 
of immorality burst through the 
breach which had been made by the 
Puritans. 

Methodism is a proselyting system; 
it creates divisions, and consequently 
weakens the Church, which, in the 
expressive language of one of her 
suffering prelates, is cleft to pieces 
like the oak with wedges taken from 
its own body. But though the schism 
becomes wider and wider every day; 
and though the reports of the secta- 
ries exhibit proud returns of increas- 
ing numbers of new converts, Infide- 
lity keeps an even pace with the pro- 
gress of Fanaticism ; and should the 
latter succeed as it has done, in sup- 
planting the ancient establishments 
of religion, the consequence will be 
the decline of Christianity. 





Ili. Poems, by Bernard Barton. 
London, Harvey and Darton, Svo. 

We have felt a good deal interested 
in this volume, in consequence of 
hearing that its author is one of the 
Society of Friends; but certainly it 
cannot be said of him, that he sees 
creation clothed in a drab-coloured 
suit. He writes stanzas to ladies, 
versies to valleys, and a lyrical ad- 
dress to the Gallic eagle ;—and all 
this he does in as quick, free, and 
lively a spirit, as any worldling poet 
that can be named. The only pecu- 
liarity we can discover about the 
pieces, indicative of their writer’s 
sect, is their extreme benevolence, 
and spotless innocence. In these re- 
spects, indeed, his muse may be said 
to possess a lovely Quaker counten- 
ance,—such as we have sometimes 
had the good fortune to see in stage 
coaches, and have invariably fallen 
in love with, whenever we have seen 
it. The eye sparkling, but quiet in 
self-possession and modesty ; the de- 
licate complexion reflecting health of 
body and mind ; the regular features, 
ever undisturbed by wayward or 
lawless feelings :—such is a Quaker- 
beauty ; graceful in reserve,—holy as 
a nun, yet performing, or ready to 
perform, her proper part in society ; 
—a Venus in a poke-bonnet, whose 
presence causes strangers to feel the 
authority and power of virtue, and 
to discipline their discourse, so as to 
pay homage to purity! We really 
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wish that Mr. Barton, who has gp 
much better opportunities than we 
can boast of, to contemplate the be- 
witching originals of this description, 
would send us a poetical portrait of 
some young and lovely triend, jn 
whom the characteristic features of 
the sect are intimately united with 
the captivations of the charming wo- 
man. We should be proud to see it 
adorning the pages of the London 
Magazine, with its fine Madoma, 
Bethlem aspect. We had rather have 
it in our cabinet collection than any of 
Mrs. Mier’s gallery,—except Lady 
Jersey, whose beauty, if she were 
but a Quaker, would be altogether fa- 
tal. We have reason, therefore, to 
thank heaven that she is contented to 
be the queen of Almack’s. 

The volume before us, generally 
speaking, is filled with the amiable 
effusions of a kind and gifted mind, 
whose internal harmony is m beauti- 
ful unison with the melody of external 
nature, and of virtue. More bril- 
liant compositions, more finished and 
powerful poetry we have often met 
with; but we have never met with 
any that afforded more unequivocal 
indication of genuine feeling, of deep 
affection, of benevolence, sympathy, 
taste, and integrity. The writer seems 
to have an ear ever on the listen for 
the accents of charity, patriotism, and 
religion,--that he may catch their bur- 
then, and prolong their sound: where- 
ever human anguish causes the tear 
to start, there would he fain be to 
soothe or alleviate: whatever has real- 
ly deserved well of fame, he is proud 
to celebrate: and the choicest and 
coyest charms of nature have smitten 
his heart with indelible impressions. 

For these reasons the contents of his 
book form a catalogue of the best, the 
most beautiful, and the most touch- 
ing subjects: all that is most calcu- 
lated to improve and delight the mind, 
is there to be found,—in short, we 
cannot conceive a more lively reflec- 
tion of a worthy character than this 
collection of poems. 

That the expression is always on a 
par with the feeling we cannot say : 
the writer's style, as it strikes us, is 
very unequal; and, in the simplicity 
of conscious sincerity, we sometimes 
find him common-place in phrase, and 
careless in construction, It is very 





easily to be seen that Mr. Barton is 


not a professional writer :—we find 
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very ordinary lines often following 
very good ones, in his compositions, 
in a way that declares him disdainful 
of the labour necessary to avoid this, 
and to give his powers fair play. Near 
his most lively images are placed some 
of the dullest ; and common prosing 
is too frequently hard on the heels of 
passages of genuine poetry.—We 
should, on the whole, then, set him 
down as an amateur of distinguished 
talent, ready to celebrate any worthy 
subject that offers itself; one that 
ought to be, and no doubt is, highly 
prized in the circles, and amongst 
the acquaintance, where, and towhom, 
he acts as laureate. 

The first quotation we shall make 
from Mr. Barton’s volume will be a 
piece to which we are led by hearty 
coincidence of sentiment with the au- 
thor. It is addressed to Wordsworth 
“on the publication of his poem, en- 
titled Peter Bell.” 


Beautiful poet! as thou art, 
In spite of all that critics tell, 
I thank thee, even from my heart, 
For this, thy tale of ** PererR BELL.” 
it is a story worthy one 
Who thinks, feels, loves, as thou hast done. 


It is a story worthy too 
Of a more simple, primal age, 
When feelings, natural, tender, true, 
Hallow'd the poet’s humblest page : 
Ere trick’ry had usurp’d the place 
Of unsophisticated grace. 


I quarrel not with those who deem 
Essential to poetic mood, 

High-sounding phrase, and lofty theme, 
And * ready arts to freeze the blood ;”” 

Intent to dazzle, or appal ; 

But nature still is best of all. 


Continue still to cultivate, 

In thy sequester’d solitude, 
Those high conceptions which await 

The musings of the wise and good ; 
Conceptions lofty, pure, and bright, 
Which fill thy soul with heavenly light. 
Betake thee to thy groves and fields, 

Thy recky vales, and mountains bare, 
And give us all that nature yields 

Of manners, feelings, habits there: 
Please and instruct the present, age, 
And live in history’s latest page. 

The poem’ entitled Recollections 
opens, we think, very beautifully : 

All round was still and calm; the noon 

of night : 
Was fast aetriet : up the uncloud- 


y 
The glorious moon pursued her path of 
light, 





And shed her silvery splendour far and 
nigh : 
No sound, save of the night-wind’s gent- 
lest sigh, 
Could reach the ear ; and that so soft- 
ly blew, 
It scarely stir’d, in sweeping lightly by, 
The acacia’s airy foliage ; faintly too 
It kiss’d the jasmine’s stars which just be- 
low me grew. 


Before me, scaiter’d here and there, were 
trees 
Whose massy outline of reposing shade, 
Unbroken by that faint and fitful breeze, 
With the clear sky a lovely contrast 
made : 
*T was nature, in her chastest charms ar- 
ray'd! 
How could I then abruptly leave such 
scone ? 
I could net; for the beauties it display’d 
To me were cearer than the dazzling 
sheen 
Of noon’s effulgent hour, or morning's 
sparkling mien. 


Awhile in silent reverie I stood, 
Pensively gazing on the objects round ; 
And soon my mind, in contemplative 
mood, 
Abundant theme for meditation found; 
And far beyond theshadowy visible bound 
Of my eye’s glance did eager fancy fly ; 
Noreven Virtue on her flight then frown’d, 
But mark’d her progress with approv— 
ing eye, 
For heav’n-ward was her course, her visions 
pure and high. 


They err, who calculate time’s silent pace 
By the mere lapse of minutes, or of 
hours ; 
Not even thought his printless step can 
trace, 
Which hastens onward, over thorns 
and flowers, 
Nor cares for sun that shines, or storm 
that low’rs. 
*T were wiser far in us tocount its flight 
By theimprovement of our mental powers, 
And by the store of suffering, or de- 
light, 
Which cheers Life’s flecting day, or clouds 
Death's coming night. 


What we have said of the amiable 
turn of the author’s character, willbe 
fully borne out to the reader’s mind by 
such pieces as the following,—and 
there are severa! of the same charac- 
ter in the collection. 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Pale and cold is the cheek that my kis: 


oft press’d, re 
And quench’d is the beam of that brigh 
sparkling eye ; , 
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For the soul, which its innocent glances 
confess’d, 
Has flown to its God and its Father on 
high. 


No more shall the accents, whose tones were 
more dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even music 
can make, 
In notes full of tenderness fall on my ear; 
If I catch them in dreams, all is still 
when I wake! 
No more the gay smiles that those features 
display'd, 
Shall transiently light up their own mirth 
in mine ; 
Yet, though these, and much more, be now 
cover'd in shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not repine. 
However enchantingly flattering and fair, 
Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ven- 
tur’d to build, 
Can a frail, finite mortal presume to declare 
That the future those hopes would have 
ever fulfill’d ? 
In the world thou hast left, there is much 
to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and 
peace: 
Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been 
equally pure, 
And guileless, and happy, in age’s in- 
crease ¢ 
‘Temptation, or sooner or later, had found 
thee; 
Perhaps had seduc’d thee from pathways 
of light ; 
*Till the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring 
gloomly round thee, 
Had enwrapt thee for ever in horror and 
night. 


But now, in the loveliest bloom of the seul, 
While thy heart yet was pangless, and 
true, and unstain’d ; 
Ere the world one vain wish by its witche- 
ries stole, 
What it could not confer, thou for ever 
hast gain’d ! 


Like a dew-drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s 
morning beam, 
A brief, but a beauteous existence was 
given ; 
Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth, in 
a dream, 
And only to wake, when ascended to 
heaven! 


There is something infinitely touch- 
ing and fanciful in the following three 
verses, taken from several addressed 
to Sleep. 


With angel eye, and a brow that never 

Had been other than meekly calm ; 

And lips which a soft smile seems to sever, 
Such as shed round a soothing charm ; 
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With a step more light than Zephyr’s sigh, 

Would I paint thee, in loveliness passing by. 

Such could I fancy thee, roving far 
Beneath the pale moon’s glistening beam ; 

Or the fainter light of heaven’s fairest star, 
Attended by many a shadowy dream ; 

Those purer visions, in mercy given 

To slumbering souls, when they dream of 

heaven ! 


By an infant’s couch I behold thee sit, 
Its widow'd parent's earthly treasure ; 
And over its features, like sunshine, flit 
Bright gleams of half-unconscious plea- 
sure : 
Smiles of a spirit that knows no fears, 
Such as belong not to after years. 


In the piece addressed to a father, 
on the death of his only child, we find 
the following strikirg verse : 


I grant that the stroke which has laid thy 
hopes low, 

Is perhaps the severest that nature can 
know ; 

If hope but deferr’d, may cause sickness of 
heart, 

How dreadful to see it for ever depart ! 


In conclusion we shall quote one 
entire piece, doing equal credit to 
the head and heart of the estimable 
writer. 


STANZAS, 
Addressed to Perey Bysshe Shelley. 


Forests, and lakes, the majesty of moun- 
tains, 
The dazzling glaciers, and the musical 
sound 
Of waves and winds, or softer gush of 
fountains : 
In sights and sounds like these thy soul 
has found 
Sublime delight ; but can the visible bound 
Of this small globe be the sole nurse and 
mother 
Of knowledge and of feeling? Look around! 
Mark how one being differs from another ; 
Yet the world’s book is spread before each 
human brother. 


Was this world, then, the parent and the 
nurse 
Of him whose mental eye outliv’d the 
sight 
Of all its beauties ?—Him who sang the 
curse 
Of that forbidden fruit, which did invite 
Our first progenitors, whom that foul sprite, 
In serpent-form, seduc’d from innocence, 
By specious promises, that wrong and right, 
Evil and good, when they had gather’d 
thence, 
Should be distinetly seen, as by diviner 
sense ? 
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They pluck’d, and paid the awful penalty 
Of disobedience: yet man will not learn 
To be content with knowledge that is free 
To all. There are, whose soaring spirits 
spurn ahaela 
At humble lore, and, still insatiate, turn 
From living fountains to forbidden 
springs ; ; 
Whence having proudly quaff’d, their bo- 
soms burn 
With visions of unutterable things, 
Which restless fancy’s spell in shadowy 
glory brings. 
Delicious the delirious bliss, while new ; 
Unreal phantoms of wise, good, and 
fair, : 
Hover around, in every vivid hue 
Of glowing beauty; these dissolve in 
air, 

And leave the barren spirit bleak and bare 
As alpine summits : it remains to try 
The hopeless task (of which themselves de- 

spair) 
Of bringing back those feelings, now 
gone by, 
By making their own dreams the code of 
all society. 
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** All fear, none aid them, and few com. 
prehend ;” 
And then comes disappointment, and the 
blight 
Of hopes, that might have bless’d mankind, 
but end 
In stoic apathy, or starless night : 
And thus hath many a spirit, pure and bright, 
Lost that effulgent and ethereal ray, 
Which, had religion nourish’d it, still might 
Have shone on, peerless, to that per- 
fect day, 
When death’s veil shall be rent, and dark. 
ness dash’d away. 


Ere it shall prove too late, thy steps retrace : 
The heights thy muse has scal’d, can 
never be 
Her loveliest, or her safest dwelling-place. 
In the deep valley of humility, 
The river of immortal life flows free 
For thee—for all. Oh! taste its limpid 
wave, 
As it rolls murmuring by, and thou shalt see 
Nothing in death the Christian dares not 
brave, 
Whom faith in Gop has given a world be- 
yond the grave ! 








THE DRAMA. 
No. VIII. 


Ir is now the middle of July, when 
we are by turns drenched with show- 
ers and scorched with sun-beams: 
the winter theatres are closed, aud 
the summer ones have just opened, 
soon to close again— 


Like marigolds with the sun’s eye. 


We are not, however, in the num- 
ber of those who deprecate the short- 
ness of the summer season, as one of 
the miseries of human life, or who 
think little theatres better than big. 
We like a play-house in proportion to 
the number of happy human faces it 
contains (and a play-house seldom 
contains many wretched ones)—and 
again we like a play best when we do 
not see the faces of the actors too near. 
We do not want to be informed, as 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, that part of the rich humour 
of Mr. Liston’s face arises from his 
having lost a tooth in front, nor to see 
Mr. Jones’s eyes roll more meteorous 
than ever. At the larger theatres we 
only discover that the ladies paint 

‘ed: at the smaller ones, we can dis- 
tinguish when they paint white. We 
See defects enough at a distance, 
and we can always get near enough 





(in the pit) to see the beauties. Those 
who go to the boxes do not go to see 
the play, but to make a figure, and 
be thought something of themselves: 
(so far they probably succeed, at 
least in their own opinion) and if 
the Gods cannot hear, they make 
themselves heard. We do not like 
private theatricals. We like every 
thing to be what it is. We have no 
fancy for seeing the actors look like 
part of the audience, nor for seeing 
the pit invade the boxes, nor the boxes 
shake hands with the galleries. We 
are for a proper distinction of ranks 
—at the theatre. While we are laugh- 
ing at the broad farcical humour of 
the Agreeable Surprise, or critically 
examining Mrs. Mardyn’s dress in 
the Will, we do not care to be dis- 
turbed by some idle whisper, or mum- 
bling disapprobation of an old beau, 
or antiquated dowager in a high head- 
dress, close at our ear, but in a dif- 
ferent part of the house.—Mr. Arnold 
has taken care of this at the New 
English Opera-house in the Strand, of 
which he is proprietor and patentee. 
The “ Great Vulgar and the Small” 
(as Cowley has it) are there kept at 
a respectful distance. The boxes are 
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perched up so high above the pit, that 
it gives you a head-ache to look up at 
the beauty and fashion that nightly 
adorn them with their thin and scat- 
tered constellations ; and then the 
gallery is “ raised so high above all 
height,” it is nearly impossible for the 
eve to scale it, while a little miserable 
shabby upper-gallery is partitioned 
off with an iron railing, through which 
the poor one shilling devils look like 
half-starved prisoners in the Fleet, 
and are a constant butt of ridicule to 
the genteeler rabble beneath them. 
Then again (so vast is Mr. Arnold's 
genius for separating and combining) 
you have a Saloon, a sweet pastoral 
retreat, where any love-sick melan- 
choly swain, or romantic nymph, may 
take a rural walk to Primrose-hill, or 
Chalk-farm, by the side of painted 
purling streams, and sickly flowering 
shrubs, without once going out of the 
walls of the theatre: 


Such tricks hath strong Imagination ! 


If the Haymarket has been praised 
by a contemporary critic (of whom 
we might say, that he is alter et idem) 
for being as hot as an oven in the 
midst of the dog-days ; the Lyceum on 
the other hand, is as cool as a well; 
and much might, we think, be said 
on both sides. As a matter of taste, or 
fancy, or prejudice, (we shall not pre- 
tend to say which) we do not greatly 
like the New English Opera-house. 
The house is new, the pieces are nev, 
the company are new, and we do not 
know what to make of any of them. 
As to the things that are acted there, 
they are a sort of pert, patched-up, in- 
sipid, flippant attempt at mediocrity. 
They are like the odd-ends and seraps 
of all the rejected pieces, which have 
come into the manager’s possession in 


virtue of his office for a length of 


time; and which he has stitched and 
tacked together in such a way that 
neither the authors nor the public can 
know any-thing of the matter. They 
are a condensed essence of all the 
vapid stuff that has been suppress- 
ed at home or acted abroad for a 
number of years last past. Visions 
of farces, operas, and interludes, thin, 
blue, fluttering, gawzy appearances, 
mock the empty sight, elude the pub- 
lic comprehension, and the critic’s 
grasp. The worst of these slender, 
wire-drawn productions is, that there 
is nothing to praise in them, nor any 





fAug. 
thing to condemn. They “ present 
no mark” to friend or foe. “ You 


may as well take aim at the edge of a 
pen-knife,” as try to pick any thing 
out of them. They are trifling, te- 
dious, frivolous, oa vexatious. The 
best is, they do not last long, and 
‘© one bubble” (to borrow an allusion 
from an eloquent divine, in treating 
on a graver subject) ‘ knocks another 
on the head, and both rush together 
into oblivion !”—Miss Kelly is here ; 
she might as well be a hundred miles 
off. She is not good at child’s play, 
at the make-believe fine-lady, or the 
make-believe waiting-maid. Her’s is 
honé fide downright acting, and she 
must have something to do, in order 
to do it properly. She is too clever 
and too knowing to act a part totally 
without meaning, such as that lately 
given herinthe Promissory Note. Such 
was not her Yarico. Ah! there were 
tones, and looks, and piercing sighs 
in her representation of the fond, in- 
jured, sun-burnt Indian maid, that 
make it difficult to think of her in any 
inferior part, or to speak slightingly of 
any theatre in which she is concern- 
ed: but critics, as it has been said of 
judges, must not give way to their 
feelings! There is Wrench here too, 
as easy as an old glove, the same 
careless hair-brained, idle, impu- 
dent, good humoured,. lackadaisical 
sort of a gentleman as ever ; there is 
Harley too, who has not been spoiled 
hy the town, since we first saw him 
here:—then there is Mr. Rowbot- 
ham, a grave young man, a new hand, 
very like the real, the prudent Mr. 
Thomas Inkle: encore un coup, we 
have Mr. Bartley, who, if not a new 
hand, is fresh returned from America, 
aud as much at home on these boards 
as before he weut abroad: in the Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, he had quite a 
Transatlantic look with him: there is 
also Mr.Westhourn (we think he is at 
this ene a Mr. Wilkinson, and 
a Mr. Richardson, { whose names and 
persons we are apt to confound toge- 
ther) and Mr. Pearman (whom it is 
not possible to mistake for any ove 
else) and Miss Stevenson (a very pro- 
voking young thing), and Miss Love, 
and Mrs. Grove, and a whole Sylva 
Critica of. actors and actresses, of 
whom the very nomenclature terrifies 
us. We give it up in despair:and 
so humbly take our leave of the. New 


English Opera house for the season b= 
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«« We had rather be taxed for silence, 
than checked for speech.” 

At the other house, to which we 
«do more favourably incline,” both 
from old associations, and immediate 
liking, though there are some raw re- 
cruits (picked up we don't know 
where) there is a large and powerful 
detachment from the veteran corps of 

Jovent Garden ; Terry, Jones, Mrs. 
Gibbs, Liston, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, J. Russel, Farley, and Mrs. 
Mardyn and Madame Vestris from 
Drury-Lane, and last, Miss R. Corri, 
from the Opera House.—In fact, it is 
our opinion that there is theatrical 
strength enough in this town only to 
set up one good summer or one good 
winter theatre. Competition may be 
necessary to prevent negligence and 
abuse, but the result of this distribu- 
tion of the corps dramatique into dif- 
ferent companies, is, that we never, 
or very rarely indeed, see a play well 
acted in all its parts. At Drury-Lane 
there is only one tragic actor, Mr. 
Kean: all the rest are supernumera- 
ries. No one, we apprehend, would 
ever cross the threshold to see Mr. 
Pope’s Iago, or Mr. Elliston’s Rich- 
mond, or Mr. Rae’s Bassanio, or Mr. 
Hamblin, or Mr. Penley, or Mr. 
Fisher, or Mr. Philips, who plays the 
King in Hamlet: though, ‘in the 
catalogue they go for actors.” In co- 
medy, Drury-Lane is better off: yet, 
they cannot get up a real sterling 
comedy, for want. of actors and ac- 
tresses to fill the parts of gentlemen 
and /Jadies. Miss Kelly is the best 
comic actress on either stage, but she 
is only an appendage te the real fine 
lady, Millamant’s Mrs. Mincing, “ to 
curl her hair so crisp and pure:”— 
in cases of necessity, they have no 
one but Mr. Penley, jun. to top the 
part of Lord Foppington: Mr. Mun- 
den is their Sir Petér Teazle, and 
Mr. Elliston is his own Lord Town- 
ley. But they really hit off a‘modern 
comedy, such as Wild Oats, which is 
a mixture of farce and romantic sen- 
timent, to an exact perfection. At 
Covent-Garden they lately had one 
great tragic actress, Miss O'Neill ; 
and’ two or three actors who were 
highly respectable, at least in Second- 
rate tragic characters... At present, 
the female throne in tragedy is'vacant; 
and of the men * who rant and fret 
their hour upon the stage,” Mr. Mac- 
credy is the only one who draws 
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houses, or who finds admirers. He 
shines most, however, in the pathos 
of domestic life ; and we still want to 
see tragedy, “ turretted, crowned, 
and crested, with its front gilt, and 
blood-stained,” stooping from the 
skies (not raised from the earth) as it 
did in the person of John Kemble. 
He is now quaffing health and bur- 
gundy in the south of France. He 
perhaps finds the air that blows from 
‘© vine-covered hills” wholesomer 
than that of a crowded house ; and 
the lengthened murmurs of the Me- 
diterranean shores more soothing to 
the soul, than the deep thunders of 
the pit. Or does he sometimes re- 
cline his lofty, laurelled head upon 
the sea-beat beach, and unlocking 
the cells of memory, listen to the roll- 
ing Peans, the loud never-to-be-for- 
gotten plaudits of enraptured multi- 
tudes, that mingle with the music of 
the waves, 

And murmur as the Ocean murmurs near ? 


Or does he still ‘ sigh his soul 
towards England” and the busy hum 
of Covent-Garden? If we thought 
so, (but that we dread all returns 
from Elba) we would say to him, 
“ Come back, and once more bid bri- 
tannia rival old Greece and Rome!” 
—Or where is Mr. Young now? There 
is an opening for his pretensions too. 
—Ifthe Drury-Lane company are de- 
ficient in genteel comedy, we fear that 
Covent-Garden cannot help them out 
in this respect. Mr. W. Farren is 
the only exception to the sweeping 
clause we were going to insert against 
them. He plays the old geutleman, 
the antiquated beau of the last age, 
very much after the fashion that we 
remember to have seen in our younger 
days, and that is quite a singular ex- 
cellence in this. Is it that Mr. Farren 
has caught glimpses of this charac- 
ter in real life, hovering in the hori- 
zon of the sister kingdom, which has 
been long banished from this? They 
have their Castle Rack-rents, their 
moats and ditches, still extant in re- 
mote parts of the interior: and per- 
haps in famed Dublin city, the 
cheveur-de-fris of dress, the trellis- 
work of lace and ruffles, the masked 
battery of compliment, the port-cul- 
lises of formal speech, the whole ar- 
tillery of sighs. and ogling, with all 
the appendages and proper costume 
of the ancient regime, and parapher- 
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nalia of the preux chevalier, may have 
been kept up in a state of lively de- 
crepitude and smiling dilapidation, in 

a few straggling instances from the 
last century, which Mr. Farren had 
seen. The present age produces no- 
thing of the sort ; and so, according 
to our theory, Mr. Farren does not 
play the young gentleman or modern 
man of fashion, though he is himself 
a young man. For the rest, comedy 
is in a rich, thriving state at Covent- 
Garden, as far as the lower kind of 
comic humour is concerned; but it is 
like an ill-baked pudding, where all 
the plums sink to the bottom. Emery 
and Liston, the two best, are of this 
description: Jones is a caricaturist ; 
and Terry, in his graver parts, is not 
a comedian, but a moralist.—Even 
a junction of the two companies into 
one would hardly furnish out one set 
of players competent to do justice to 
any of the standard productions of the 
English stage in tragedy or comedy: 
what a hopeful project it must be 
then to start a few more play-houses 
in the heart of the metropolis as nur- 
series of histrionic talent, still more 
to divide and dissipate what little 
concentration of genius we have, and 
still more to weaken and distract pub- 
lic patronage? As to the argument 
in favour of two or more theatres 
from the necessity of compctition, 
we shall not dispute it; but the ac- 
tual beneiits are not so visible to our 
dim eyes as tosome others. ‘There is 
a competition in what is bad as well 
as in what is good: the race of popu- 
larity is as often gained by tripping 
up the heels of your antagonist, as by 
pressing forward yourself: there is a 
competition in running an indifferent 
piece or a piece indifierently acted, 
to prevent the success of the same 
piece at the other house; and there 
is a competition in puffing, as Mr. 
Elliston can witness.—No, there, we 
confess, he leaves all competition be- 
hind! 

The two pleasantest pieces we have 
seen this season at the Haymarket 
are the Green Man, and Pigeons and 
Crows. They were both to us an 
Agreeable Surprise; for we had not 
seen them when they were brought 
out last year, or the year before. 
lhe first is moral and pointed ; the 
latter more lively and quaint. The 
Green Man abounds in laconic good 
sense: in Pigeons and Crows there 








is as edifying a vein of nonsense. We 
do not know the author of this last 
piece (to whom we confess ourselves 
obliged for two mirthful, thoughtless 
evenings), but we understand that 
the Green Man is adapted by Mr. 
Jones from a French petite piece, 
which was itself taken from a Ger- 
man novel, we believe one of Kotze- 
bue’s. The sentiments indeed are 
evidently of that romantic, tevelling 
cast, which formerly abounded in the 
writings of the cé-devant philan- 
thropic enthusiast. The principal! 
character in it is that of the Green 
Man himself, who is a benevolent, 
blunt-spoken, friendly cynic. The 
only joke of the character consists in 
his being dressed all in green—he has 
a green coat, a green waistcoat and 
breeches, green stockings, a green 
hat, a green pocket handkerchief, 
and a green watch. ‘This gives rise 
to many pleasant allusions ; and in- 
deed, from the manner in which the 
peculiarity of his personal appear- 
ance affects our notion of his per- 
sonal identity, he looks like a talking 
suit of clothes, a sermonizing and 
gententious vegetable. Mr. ‘Terry 
performs the part admirably, and 
seems himself tranformed into “ a 
brother of the groves.” He does not 
aggravate the author’s meaning too 
much, but gives just as much point 
as was intended, and passes on to 
what comes next, as naturally, and 
with that sort of manner and uncon- 
scious interest which a man really 
takes in his own, or other people's 
affairs. Mr. Terry’s acting always 
shows vigour and good sense. His 


only fault is, that he is too jealous of 


himself, and strives to do better than 
well. In the Green Man, he was 
quite at home, and quite at his ease ; 
and made every one else feel equally 
so. Mr. Jones is an overstarched 
French fop in this play, full of fo- 


reign grimace and affectation, of 


which, however, he is cured by his 
passion for the fair ward of the 
Green Man (Miss Leigh, a very 
pleasing new actress), who does not 
at all tolerate such impertinence, and 
he afterwards turns out (dandyism 
apart) a very good sort of a humane 
character. Perhaps, enough has never 
been made on the stage of the fre- 
quent contradiction in this respect be- 
tween outside appearances and ster- 
ling qualities within. We carry our 
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prejudices both for and against dress 
too far. Itisnorule either way. A fop 
is not necessarily a fool, nor without 
feeling. A man may even wear stays, 
and not be effeminate; or a pink 
coat, without making his friends 
blush for him. The celebrated beau, 
Hervey, threw the scavenger that 
ridiculed him in the street into his 
own mud-cart ; and a person in our 
own time, who has carried extrava- 
gauice of dress and appearance to a 
very great pitch indeed, is, in reality, 
a very good-natured, sensible, mo- 
dest man. “The fault, in such cases, 
is neither in the head or heart, but in 
the cut of a coat-collar, or the size of 
a pair of whiskers——Farley and J. 
Russel were Major Dumpling and 
Captain Bibber in the same piece: 
and a scene of high farce they made 
of it. The one is an officer in the 
army, the local militia; the other is 
an officer in the navy. The one ex- 
cels in eating, the other in drinking. 
The one is most at home_ in the 
kitchen; the other in the cellar. The 
one is fat, huge, and unwieldy ; the 
other, dapper, tight, and bustling. 
Farley is an 2-tor with whose merit, 
in such parts, the public are well 
acquainted: Russel is one who will 
be liked more, the more he is known. 
Both in Captain Bibber, Blondeau, 
the French showman in Pigeons and 
Crows, and in Silvester Daggerwood, 
he has acquitted himself with great 
applause, and entered into the hu- 
mour, eccentricity, and peculiar dis- 
tinctions of his characters, with spi- 
rit and fidelity. His mimicry is also 
good, and he sings a French rondeau, 
ora sailor’s ditty, con amore. The 
part of Major Dumpling was ori- 
ginally played by Mr. Tokely. It 
was one of three parts (Crockery and 
Peter Pastoral were the other two) 
tor which he seemed born, and hav- 
ing rolled himself up in them, like 
the silk-worm, he died. Poot Tokely! 
He relished his parts; with Crockery 
doated over an old sign-post, or wept 
with honest Peter over a green leaf. 


His tears were tears of oil and gladness. 


But he also relished his morning’s 
draught, and sipped the sweets till he 
was drowned in a butt of whiskey. 
Che said fair-looking, round-faced, 
pot-bellied, uncouth, fawkward, out- 
ot-the-way, unmeaning, inimitable 
Crockery, or Peter Pastoral, or Ma- 
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jor Dumpling, was the very little 
child that in the year 1796, Kemble 
used to carry off triumphantly on his 
arm in the original performance of 
Pizarro! Thinking of these things, 
may we not say, sic transit gloria 
mundi? So tlies the stage away, and 
life flies after it as fast !—Mrs. Gibbs, 
“that horse-whipping woman,” in 
Teazing made Easy, does not, howe 
ever, wear the willow on his account, 
but looks as smiling, as good-hu- 
moured, as buxom, as in the natural 
and professional life-time of Mr. 
Toke!y,and drinks her bow] of cream 
as Cowslip, and expresses her liking 
of a roast-duck with the same resig- 
nation of flesh and spirit as ever. 

Mr. Liston in Pigeons and Crows 
plays the part of Sir Peter Pigwiggin, 
knight, alderman, and pin-maker. 
Whataname, whata person, and what 
a representative ! We never saw Mr. 
Liston’s countenance in better pre- 
servation ; that is, it seems tumbling 
all in pieces with indescribable emo- 
tions, and a thousand odd twitches, 
and unaccountable absurdities, oozing 
out at every pore. His jaws seem to 
ache with laughter: his eyes look 
out of his head with wonder: his face 
is unctuous all over and bathed with 
jests; the tip of his nose is tickled 
with conceit of himself, and his teeth 
chatter in his head in the eager in- 
sinuation of a plot: his forehead 
speaks, and his wig — every parti- 
cular hair, but the whole bewildered 
bushy mass) ‘ stands on end as life 
were in it.” In the scene with his 
dulcinea (Miss Leigh) his approaches 
are the height otf self-complacent, 
cockney courtship ; his rhymes on his 
own projected marriage, 

What a thing! 

Bless the King ! 
would make any man (who is not so 
already) loyal, and his laughing in 
the glass when he is told by mistake 
that Miss’s mamma is eighteen, and 
his convulsive distortions as he re- 
covers from his first surprise, and the 
choking effects of it, out-Hogarth 
Hogarth ! 


Let those laugh now who never laugh’d 


before, 
And those who still have laugh’d, now 


laugh the more. 


The scene where he is told he is poi- 
soned, and his interview with the 


drunken apothecary (Mr. Williams) 
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though excellent in themselves, were 
not so good: for Liston does not play 
so well to any one else, as he does to 
himself. The rest of the characters 
were well supported. Jones, as the 
younger Pigwiggin, alias Captain 
Neville, the lover of Liston’s fair ina- 
morata, “ does a little bit of fidgets” 
very well. Tle is sprightly, voluble, 
knowing, and pleasant; and is the 
life of a small theatre, only that he is 
now and then a little too obstreperous ; 
but he keeps up the interest of his 
part, and that is every thing. The 
audience delight to hear his “ View 
Hlalloa” before he comes on the stage 
(which is a sure sign of their opinion), 
and expect to be amused for the next 
ten minutes. If an actor can excite 
hope, and not disappoint it, what can 
he do more? Mr. Russell, as the lit- 
tle French showman, Mr. Farley as 
Mr. Wadd, and Mr. Connor as a 
blundering Irish servant, all sustained 
their parts with great eclat: and so 
did the ladies. The scene where 
Jones deceives two of his creditors, 
Russell and Farley, by appointing 
each to pay the other, had a very 
laughable effect ; but the stratagem 
is borrowed from Congreve, who in- 
deed was not the very worst source 
to borrow from. 

The house was crowded to excess 
to see the new appearances in the 
Beggar's Opera; Madame Vestris’s 
Captain Macheath, Miss R. Corri’s 
Polly, and Mrs. Charles Kemble’s 
Lucy, which last, indeed, is an old 
friend with anew face. Mrs. Kemble 
was the best Lucy we ever saw (not 
excepting Miss Kelly, who is also 
much at home in this part), and she 
retaiss all the spirit of her original 
periormance. Miss Kelly plays Lucy 


as naturally, perhaps more so; but 
Mrs. Kemble does it more characteris- 
tically. She has no “ compunctious 
visitings” of delicacy, but her mind 
seems hardened against the walls that 
inclose it. She is Lockitt’s daughter, 
the child of a prison ; the true virago, 
that is to be the foil to the gentle spi- 
rit of Polly. The air with which she 
throws the rat to the cat in the song 
has a gusto worthy of one of Michael 
Angelo’s Sybils; a box on the ear 
from her right hand is no jesting mat- 
ter. Her rage and sullenness are of 
the true unmitigated stamp, and her 
affected civilities to her fair rival are 
a parody (as the author mtended) on 
the friendships of courts.—Madame 
Vestris, as the Captain, almost shrunk 
before her, like Viola before her en- 
raged enemies. Indeed, she played 
the part very prettily, with great vi- 
racity and an agreeable swagger, 
cocking her hat, throwing back her 
shoulders, and making a free use of 
a rattan-cane, like Little Pickle, but 
she did not look like the hero, or the 
highwayman, if this was desirable in 
her case. If, however, she turned 
Macheath into a petit-maitre, she did 
not play it like Mr. Incledon or Mr. 
Cooke, or Mr. Braham, or Mr. Young, 
or any one else we have seen in it, 
which is no small commendation. 
Miss Corri sang Cease your funning, 
and one or two other songs, with 
sweetness and effect; but, in general, 
she was more like a modern made-up 
boarding-school girl, than the artless 
and elegant Polly. She lisps and 
looks pretty. The other parts were 


very respectably filled, but some of 


the best scenes (we are sorry to say 
it) were left out. T. 
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At the Opera on the 22d of June, 
appeared, in the part of Zerlina, in Il 
Don Giovanni, Miss Rosalie Corri, a 
younger sister of Miss Corri the joint 
Prima Donna. Towards the end of 
Jast year, a large number of the Corps 
de ! Opera embarked for Ireland, and 
treated the good people of Dublin 
with an Opera—a real Italian Opera! 
I] Don Giovanni was acted ; Miss R. 


Corri made her debut with her sister 
and Ambrogetti, cum multis alliis. 
Her success was such as to warrant 
her introduction to the higher tribu- 
nal of the English public, and at the 
benefit of Miss Corri: she appeared. 
This young actress is petite, but neat, 
light, and shapely, in her figure—full 
of liveliness, gifted with a sweetly 
toned voice of sufficient power and 
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compass, and with great natural faci- 
lity of execution. All her talents are 
but nascent at present for she is not 
seventeen, and we question whether 
she has been as industrious as it is to 
be hoped the encouragement she has 
received will make her in the study 
of her art; but there are few debu- 
tantes who have exhibited more pro- 
mise either in the orchestra or upon 
the stage. 

Since the appearance of this young 
lady the manager himself has really 
introduced a new female singer! !— 
In the beginning of the season it will 
be remembered, a correspondence with 
Madame Catalani was announced. 
Almost at the end Madame Lachoque 
Montano actually arrives. A heavy 
declension certainly. 

For this singer Agnese has been re- 
vived. This Opera was first intro- 
duced here for Ambrogetti, whose 
performance of the principal charac- 
ter is almost too closely allied to na- 
ture, under the distressful malady it 
represents, for human feelings to bear. 
A female of our own country has the 
honour of furnishing the story upon 
which this beautiful composition is 
founded. Mrs. Opie’s Novel of “ the 
Father and Daughter,” is known to 
every body. Two Italian dramas have 
been made from it; the one in prose 
by Philippo Cesari, the other that we 
are speaking of by Luige Bonavoglia. 
The poet has taken the incidents, and 
even the sentiments, from the original 
with considerable fidelity, and with a 
degree of simplicity suited to the Ita- 
lian stage, and to the singleness of 
thought and imagery music requires. 
The moral justice, however, and the 
pathos, are both diminished by his 
having given the play a happy ter- 
mination in the marriage of the 
daughter to her repentant lover, and 
the restoration of the father to reason. 
Signor Paer, the composer, was late- 
ly, and we believe is now, director of 
the music at the Theatre Italien of 
Paris. He is about fifty-four years 
old, having been born. at Parma, in 
1774. In 1806, he was invited to 
Dresden, and he removed from thence 
at the command of Buonaparte, in 
whose service he was fixed with the 
title of director and composer of the 
private music of his Majesty the Em- 
peror. He has written more than 
forty Operas, besides various lighter 
works, His style resembles that of 


Paesiello, and he is remarkable for 
the beauty of his melodies and the 
sensibility with which he expresses 
all the finer passions of the soul. 
Sweetness and elegance pervade the 
entire work, and he has enriched the 
manner of his predecessor by a little 
more ornament. 

The characters of Uberto and his 
daughter are finely supported. The 
song “ Tutto e silenzio,” by Aquesa ; 
the recitative and air, “ O come e 
barono,” by the father; and the scena, 
between both “ O cielo che suono e 
questo,” are not surpassed in forcible 
representation of the transition from 
horror to tenderness, and the various 
passions that flit across the disturbed 
imagindtion of unsettled intellect. 
The melodies are exquisite, and M. 
Paer has availed himself of all the 
legitimate resources of his art. He 
is not, however, of the latest school of 
instrumental effects. 

His accompaniments are subordi- 
nate to the voice, though the former 
are not wanting in any of the aids 
which harmony affords. His Opera 
is strictly vocal, yet he employs the 
orchestra with great and adequate 
effect. He apparently has unlimited 
command of beautiful strains of me- 
lody,--short, but never to be forgotten ; 
and he employs them with singular 
effect to reduce the horror which the 
portraiture of the dreadful visitation 
and infirmity upon which his piece 
turns is calculated to occasion; at the 
same time, with inimitable art in pic- 
turing the general hallucination and 
the partial glimpses of reason in his 
principal character. The leading train 
of thought ia the father’s mind is the 
idea that his fugitive daughter died 
in his arms, and this thought, which 
often recurs, is blended with the im- 
perfect recollection of an air Agnese 
was accustomed to sing. These brief 
strains M. Paer has set to passages 
which seem more beautiful and pa- 
thetic, at every repetition, and fre- 
quently as “ La figlia mia spiro,” and 
“© Come la nebhia al vento,” are heard, 
it is always with renewed impressions 
of mingled pain and pleasure. It is 
impossible not to feel the grace, the 
pathos, and the fine expression that 
pervade the whole of this masterly and 
tasteful composition. Madness has 
repeatedly afforded a theme for the 
cantata and the drama, but we doubt 
whether, in the ancient or the mo- 
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dern school or theatre, so touching 
a delineation as this has been 
drawn, and for the simple reason, 
that both the cause and the effect are 
so near to common life, and the man- 
ner of treating the incidents so little 
removed from domestic situations and 
aflections.* 

Madame Lachoque Montano has 
received no very striking marks of 
public favour; her voice is confined 
in its compass above, but the lower 
notes are good. She laboured under 
great apprehension at her first ap- 
pearance, which has perhaps hitherto 
weakened the impression of her ta- 
lents: these are not however first- 
rate. 

Covent-Garden has brought out a 
musical romance (Bothwell Brigg.) 
It is a slight performance, and the 
songs and chorusses are principally 
adaptations of well-known Scotch 
airs, some of which, if we remember 
rightly, have seen the same sort of 
service before. Pacr’s Duet, “ ve- 
derlo sol hramo,” is consorted with 
these veterans. It is remarkable, 
that our native composers, or per- 
haps we ought to say—the mana- 
gers of our great theatres, should be 
content with so little novelty—or ra- 
ther with the crambe recocta of dishes 
thrice served. ‘The English theatre 
seems to us to be receding daily fur- 
ther and further from the chance of 
having an Opera in the legitimate 
selise. 

The subscription concerts at the 
Argyle rooms by the harmonic insti- 
tution, have just closed. At the 
fourth, Miss Symonds, formerly a 
pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, sung a 
Duet with Mrs. Salmon, and Dove 
sono, from Figaro, a song taught her 
by her original instructress. Miss 
Symonds has an extraordinary voice. 
She has a clear compass from A to 
F in alt—twenty notes. The quality 
is brilliant and fine, though the upper 
exceed the lower in volume. Her 
intonation is correct, and the founda- 
tion of her execution was laid in the 
very best manner, as her singing 
evinces. Her first, and we believe 
her only previous appearance in Lon- 
don, was at Mr. and Mrs. Lacy’s 
last public concert but one. Since 
that time, we believe, she has not 
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been heard in the metropolis, though 
she has sung at several provincial 
meetings, and in Scotland while on 2 
tour with Mr. and Mrs. L. Her sing. 
ing is of great promise, but whether 
that promise will ripen into a full and 
rich maturity depends upon intellec- 
tual qualities, rarely developed till a 
far later period of life than this young 
lady has yet reached; for it is minp 
that leads to distinction in this, as in 
every other art. 

Benefit Concerts are still going on. 
The first of this month was Spagno- 
letti’s: the next a charitable exertion 
of talent for the widow of a deceased 
professor, Mr. Cobham; who an- 
nounced her late husband as particu- 
larly entitled to notice, in consequence 
of being the ‘ tutor to the celebrated 
English Catalani.” This celebrated 
person was a Miss Fearon ; at any 
time but little known, and now almost 
forgotten. She had great compass and 
facility, but a vulgar manner of sing- 
ing: she is said, however, to have 
been recently much improved, and 
she has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in France. Since Mrs. Cob- 
ham’s night, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson, 
Mr. T. Cooke, and Mr. and Mrs. Ashe 
(of Bath), have given concerts at the 
Argyle rooms. Mr. T. Cooke is a 
man of very universal talent. He 
plays well on a great number of in- 
struments, as witness his late panto- 
mimic exertions. He is a composer, 
a singer, a teacher of music on the 
Logierian plan, and of public singers. 
On his benefit night he took a part in 
glees of his own composition, played 
a concerto on the violin, accompanied 
his pupil, Miss Tree, and sung an 
Italian scena. 

The first and chiefest object that 
claims our attention, on opening our 
monthly collection of New Music, is 
the first part of an Oratorio, adapted 
for Haydon Mozart and Bethoven, 
called Judah, by Mr. Gardener, well 
known as the compiler of the Sacred 
Melodies, a work highly estimable, 
and as the editor (we believe) of the 
Lives of Haydon and Mozart. As 
Mr. G.’s plan is novel, we give his 
own explanation, though we have 


some doubts as to the ete of 


the title he gives his wor 
The Oratorio, from its elevated style 





* An English piece has, we believe, been 
and called ** the Lear of common life.” 


constructed in one or two acts on the story, 
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and close alliance with this species of music, 
naturally suggested itself as the most eligi- 
ble form; but, in adopting it, the author 
has found it necessary to deviate in some 
degree from the usual plan of these composi- 
tions. Music of this description is consider- 
ed as a sort of Sacred Drama, and a cer- 
tain limitation, as to subject at least, has 
in consequence been observed by composers. 
The slightest consideration will, however, 
be sufficient to show, that this dramatic 
character of the Oratorio is altogether ideal ; 
or that its interest depends in no degree on 
the progress of the action, but on the ex- 
yressive or imitative power of the music, 
and that the subject is of no other impor- 
tance than as an index of the sentiment in- 
tended to be expressed. Instead, therefore, 
of confining himself to any single event of 
Sacred History, which the variety of his 
materials rendered nearly impossible, the 
author has selected at pleasure, from all 
parts of the canon of the Old Testament, 
such passages as appeared to him most ana- 
logous in sublimity, pathos, or beauty, to 
the character of the music to which they 
were to be applied. He has thus embraced 
most of the principal events recorded in the 
Jewish Scriptures, commencing with the 
history of Abraham, and terminating in a 
prophetic view of the millennium, and has 
designated his work by the comprehensive 
though indefinite title of Judah. 


Mr. Gardiner has availed himself 
very judiciously of the vast bulk of 
materials to which he has had re- 
course, and has again manifested the 
good taste in selection he showed in 
his Sacred Melodies. The first chorus 
is a Kyrie of Haydn. Now elevate 
the sign of Judah, is to be found in 
the same mass. The words are so 
well chosen, and so considerately a- 
dapted, that they appear as if the com- 
bination with the notes was original. 
The work is finely printed, not only 
with the full parts, but with an ar- 
ranged part for the organ or piano- 
forte, which levels it to the capacity 
of the general player, as well as fits 
it for those who are able to read and 
to comprehend all the lines of a score. 

Kiallmark’s air, with variations— 
Les petites delassemens, appears to be 
the first number of an intended series. 
The structure is according to the good 
old fashion, but it is well done. Mr. 
K. begins at a very low point of exe- 
cution, and the six variations gradu- 
ally rise above each other in the scale 
of difficulty. Facility, attraction, me- 
ody, and progression, the grand desi- 
derata in a lesson of this sort, are 
thus preserved. 

Vou. II. 
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There is a new number of the Opes 
ratic Airs (the fourth) by Mr. Ries. 
This also is in the set form of varia- 
tions. There are, however, originality, 
force, and taste; and less of what is 
either recherchée or common place, 
less of manner too than is in general 
to be found in the works of this com- 


poser. We must prefer it to the 


greater portion of Mr. Ries’s writings 
for the piano-forte—for there is also 
plan, connection, and melody. 

Mr. Burrowes has proceeded to 
No. VII. of his Caledonian airs. 
The last three themes of the series 
are, the White Cockade, Charlie is my 
darling, and the Highland Laddie. 
There is scarcely any writer of varia- 
tions who displays more resource than 
this professor, and we offer Charlie is 
my darling as the proof. He has 
not only broken from the set forms, 
but has assigned to the several varia- 
tions a determinate style, and con- 
trasted sentiment. The idea, if not 
absolutely novel, is happily extended. 
Mr. B. also continues his select airs 
from Mozart’s operas for the piano- 
forte with flute accompaniments. Mr. 
Latour and Mr Fiorillo have both 
published similar arrangements; and 
there is, besides, a publication going 
on by Dr. Crotch, Messrs. Cramer, 
Calkin, and others, at the Harmonic 


Institution, of a similar kind. Of 


these Mr. Burrowes’s are the most 
simply constructed, the rest have the 
advantage of greater complication and 
fulness. By such means, as well as 
by the adoption of these melodies as 
themes for variations, and of his ope- 
ras to the English stage, Mozart’s mu- 
sic will be rendered more popular here, 
perhaps, than that of any other com- 
poser, ancient or modern. 

In the last number of the Quarterly 
Musical Review, Mr. J. B. Cramer 
has been subjected to the suspicion of 
a direct and wilful plagiarism from 
Mr. Clementi’s octave sonata, wee 
ed forty-seven years ago (perhaps the 
most celebrated of all modern com- 
positions for the piano-forte) and the 
reviewer has traced, with minute ac- 
curacy, the train of ideas from the first 
note to the last. This is a _e 
which not only affects the individual 


character of the author, but musical 
property, and therefore is of consider- 
able import to the world of composers 
and publishers. The fact is not less 
curious than the process, and they 
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who are disposed to investigate both, 
will find their trouble repaid by a 
comparison of Mr. Clementi’s octave 
sonata with Mr. J. B. Cramer’s grand 
sonata, to which is affixed the motto 
Mens sine pondere ludit. What adds 
to the offence is, that it appears Mr. 
Cramer is not quite free from imputa- 
tion, with respect to another compo- 
sition of Mr. Clementi's. 

Mr. Cramer has a sonata (dedicat- 
ed to Miss De Lihu) this month, of an 
inferior character to his generally ad- 
mired and admirable productions. It 
is less artful, less melodious, and more 
common-place ; but aliquando bonus 
dormitat, &e. 

An Fighth Fantasia by Kalkbrenner, 
in which is introduced the Lrish me- 
lody, the Rosebud of Summer. Mr. 
KX. has treated this subject with his 
accustomed originality, and more than 
his usual brilliancy. The air assumes 
2a new character under his hands, 
without losing its sweetness or ex- 
pression. The introduction is spirit- 
ed, and passages of the air are brought 


Three favourite airs arranged for the 
piano-forte and harp, by S. A. Moralt, 
—Non piu andrai, Voi che sapete, and 
Se a casa Madama—lightly and pret- 
tily done. 

The songs are few, and of little 
worth. With the exception of, When 
we two parted, and See where the fol- 
lowing p by Mr. Knapton, which 
are much above the ordinary cast of 
ballads, there is really nothing de- 
serving notice. Mr. Davy has put 
All that’s bright must fade, from the 
national airs to new words and a new 
bass, infinitely below the original. 
This is one exemplification of an art 
now too common, viz. “ how to pro- 
fit by another’s genius.” 

When Victory’s hymns are sounding, 
a bass song about Wellington and 
Waterloo, translated from the Ger- 
man, and adapted to music by Win- 
ter, has little to recommend it, and 
Kiallmark’s, Maiden wrap thy mantle 
round thee, enjoys in our brief notice, 
the situation, it appears to us to de- 
serve in the public estimation. 


ito it with novelty and effect. 








NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 
MR. HAYDON’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


We promised, in our last Number, further observations on Mr. Haydon’s 
Picture, &c., as well as on some other Paintings, which we then mentioned. 
Our attention, however, has been monopolized by other subjects this month. 
in the mean time, we are happy to help to give publicity to the following ad- 
dress, which we regard as equally manly and called-for. It puts the matter 
on its proper footing, and conveys an appeal calculated, we think, to touch 
the feelings, but not more so than to convince the sense of justice. We ex- 
pressed ourselves, on another occasion, in censure of what we considered a 
tendency on Mr. Haydon’s part to seek celebrity by means less worthy than 
those legitimate ones over which his great talents and noble resolution give 
him a command. It is not, however, such a publication as the following that 
could ever have warranted such a charge: there are critical moments when it 
becomes aman to speak out clearly in regard to himself, and to state frankly 
those claims which he honestly thinks he possesses. He will do so, however, 
with more effect, in proportion as’ his name is free from all degrading associa- 
tions with mere party-praise, or party-blame; and it is at such an important 
instant that the benefit would be felt, of standing above all suspicion of having 
ever made undue sacrifices at the shrine of notoriety. Weare compelled to 
make this passing, brief, and we hope final allusion to a less agreeable ques- 
tion than that which is now before us, because, while we wish to see justice 
done to Mr. Haydon, we are also naturally desirous to do justice to our own 
motives and feelings. We can most unaffectedly say, that we should have 
much more pleasure in believing, that the public at large were of opinion that 
our censure was uncalled for, than in calculating on their approbation in this 
particular instance. But if any such general sentiment exists, as would lead 
the great majority of persons, conversant with such subjects, to accom- 
pany with their assent, or outstrip, the objections referred to, Mr. Haydon, 
and all who call themselves Mr. Haydon’s friends, may rest assured, that 
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he had arrived at a point in his career where it would have been hostility 


to his interests to have blinked any part of the question on which the public 
were called upon to pronounce. Have his merits as an artist been properly 
appreciated and rewarded ? If they have not, what is the reason? Not the 
severity of our, or any other criticism certainly. We have felt and described 
the picture of Christ's T riumphal Entry, as the first of the present day, and 
nothing we have seen in other countries, or in this, is calculated to give us 
uneasiness for having expressed such an opinion. At the same time we feel it 
necessary to repeat,—what we have previously said,—that whether Mr. Hay- 
don be, or be not, a cleverer painter than any other Living Artist, is a ques- 
tion to which we do not think ourselves called upon, or competent, to give an 
answer. His professional life we must ever contemplate with interest, and 
comment upon with the candour due to his lofty ambition. Perhaps we might 
have been inclined to have conceded more to his personal feelings, if we had 
not so strongly felt the strength of his case with the public ; and been of opi- 
nion that to state and allow the just objections urged against some parts of 
his conduct, would be the way to display most conspicuously the large ha- 
lance of applause and encouragement remaining due to his talents, courage, 
and patriotism. If this eminent individual had always been treated in the 
same way, we venture to affirm, that, at this moment, le would not have had 
so much reason to complain of the disgraceful tardiness of the public ;—that 
tardiness which is so ably and so delicately reproached in the following 








Address. 


ON THE RELATIVE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF SCULPTURE AND OF PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 


There is nothing of which the no- 
bility and the public of this country 
are so little aware as the expenses of 
a great historical picture. A sculptor, 
an architect, and a portait-painter, 
are allowed to estimate their ex- 
penses, to calculate their time, and 
to put upon these a reasonable profit, 
that they may live respectably, and 
like honest men; but the moment 
these things are done conscientiously 
by an historical painter, from the 
comparative ignorance that exists of 
the nature of his undertakings, and 
from the greatness of the sum re- 
quired, an outcry is raised of the ex- 
orbitancy of his expectations, and at 
the supposed unjustifiable nature of 
his pretensions. 

The other reasons for this are evi- 
dent. For sculpture, for architecture, 
and for portrait-painting, there is a 
demand ; and the world must allow 
aman a fair profit on what is essen- 
tial to its own pleasures, or its own 
comforts: but for historical painting 
there is no demand, and the purchase 
of such a production as an historical 
picture, in England, is considered a 
voluntary piece of charity on the part 
of the gentleman who purchases, and 
a voluntary. piece of conceit on the 
part of him who has painted it, more 
gratifying to his own presumption 





than essential to his country —“ Quod 
super nos, sed nihil ad nos.” 

Nothing can be more essentially 
different than the modes of encourag- 
ing sculpture and painting with us. 
No sculptor begins a national work 
without an order ; he expects and he 
is paid half its price to meet the ne- 
cessary expenses ; he makes a model 
in clay, which can be chiselled on the 
marble for eight or nine months by o- 
ther hands than his own, while he pro- 
ceeds with other models, and finally 
goes over his work before he sends it 
home ; and then receives five, six, or 
seven thousand pounds, for his pro- 
duction. The consequence of this ra- 
tional and fair mode of patronage is, 
that the sculptor works with tranquil- 
lity and ease ; he meets his expenses 
without anxiety by the advance of half 
his price ; and, conscious of having 
his reward at the end of his labours, 
he completes his statue without im- 
pediment, because he is allowed to 
put a profit on his labour and his 
time. 


Look you now what follows.—-HaMLErT. 


If an historical painter wishes to paint 
a great picture, he begins it without 
employment, because it is not wanted, 
though every body is convinced it 
ought to be done. He paints every 
touch with his own hand ; he meets 
his continual expenses in the best 
way he can, for his “ revenues” are 
like those of Horatio, “ nought but 
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his own good spirits to feed and clothe 
him.” He sends it into the world 
finished by violent snatches of labour 
in the intervals of pecuniary want ; 
he takes vears about it, if he wishes 
to do it well ; and then, when he asks 
the price which will remunerate him 
fairly, he finds the sum so large that 
the nobility and the public, from 
knowing nothing of the circumstances 
connected with jarge pictures, accuse 
him of being either fond of money, or 
of wishing to take advantage of the 
approbation they have given; where- 
as he is actuated by a sincere desire to 
place himself above difficulty in put- 
ting a fair profit on his thne and ex- 
penses, so that he may try for once 
what he can do when his mind is un- 
shackled and tree. 

| appeal to the country if this is 
a tair state of things. Is _ historical 
painting, or is it not, essential to the 
pleasure and the greatness of this 
country? Lf it be, ought historical 
painters to be left in such a state of 
uncertain reward ? 

An historical painter is not like a 
poet; he camot put forth his effu- 
sions m the fields or in a small room; 
he must have a large painting-room, 
and a plaster-room ; he must have 
cast, books, prints, draperies, lay- 
figures, armour, hair, and models of 
every description, if he wishes, as he 
ought, to paintevery thing from nature. 

Again, in England time is so valu- 
able to all, and all is so occupied, 
that no individual, with either a fine 
head or a fine limb, can sit to a pain- 
ter, unless he be amply remunerated 
tor the loss of time, occurring in con- 
sequence of his absence from his daily 
occupation; a guinea a-day, five shil- 
lings an hour, and even a half-guinea, 
L have constantly paid for good models 
—and good models are as essential to 
a pater as good brushes or good 
colours. 

These are tacts of which the Eng- 
lish nobility and people are not aware, 
for it is generally imagined a painter 
paints every thing “ out of his own 
head,” as it is often expressed: this 
is done by many ; but Raphaél, Ti- 
tian, Corregio, Michael Angelo, and 
Rubens, had no such dependence up- 
on unassisted powers; and if English- 
men look on these great men as fit 
examples, they must, in addition to 
the talents bestowed on them by na- 
ture, whatever they may be, bring 
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to their aid the same artificial and 
natural means as were not disdained 
by their illustrious predecessors. 

An apology is now requisite for the 
intrusion, about to follow, of what 
relates more immediately to myself: 
but as this letter is in part a defence 
of myself, I hope it will be, without 
hesitation, received by the public. 

Perhaps it may be affirmed with 
certainty, that there exists at last a 
conviction in the public mind, that 
great pictures, properly finished, are 
the only pictures in historical paint- 
ing to do effectual good to the art. 
But, unfortunately, from the reasons 
before mentioned, a sufficient know- 
ledge does not exist of the great ex- 
penses attendant on painting them: 
if there had been this knowledge, 3,000 
guineas would not have been thought, 
as it has been by some, too large a re- 
ward for my last picture, in addition 
to what I have received from the ex- 
hibition of it. With deference to those 
who have thought the price excessive, 
I positively affirm it will but give me 
a fair profit on the expenses of the 
time and labour bestowed on it, set- 
ting aside entirely the effects of ill 
health. Notwithstanding the liberal 
prices I have had for all my pictures, 
the expenses of them have not been 
always cleared. An historical painter, 
at first, ought not to expect more ; but 
atime comes when a man, in order 
that he may be honest to others, must 
be just to himself. 

From the conviction of the national 
value of large pictures, it has been 
my constant determination to devote 
myself exclusively to their completion, 
and to refuse, however lucrative, all 
small commissions. It has been my 
earnest endeavour to lose no oppor- 
tunity that occurred to strengthen by 
writing the growing appetite for art, 
under the belief that short papers, 
with the knowledge of an artist com- 
pressed in them, were a likely method 
of rousing the attention and interest- 
ing the feelings of those who, from 
their occupations, might not have time 
to attend to more important works, 
however much they might wish it, on 
the subject of painting. But it may be 
answered, the sincerest devotion to a 
pursuit is no proof of talents to honour 
it; certainly not: the question then 
is, have I, or have I not, displayed 
talents to justify my pretensions? Is 
my pursuit worthy encouragement, Or 
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;3it not? DoT, or do I not, deserve 
to be encouraged? The public must 
decide. 

This is no longer a question be- 
tween individuals, but between his- 
torical painting as an art, and the 
public as patrons of it; and no man 
ought, under an affectation of modes- 
ty, to ask a price for a large work that 
will do no more than clear his expen- 
ses, and leave him for another pic- 
ture in the same state of want, anx- 
iety, wretchedness, and impediment, 
through which all historical painters 
have hitherto finished their produc- 
tions inthis country. If le does this 
from an apprehension of otherwise 
getting no reward at all, he becomes 
instrumental in setting a pernicious 
example for all future purchases, of 
cramping the efforts of all those who 
may come after him, and who, instead 
of being benefitted by what he has 
gone through, would have the same 
hill to mount, the same obstructions 
to clear away, and be in danger of 
rolling to the bottom when their cou- 
rage had brought things to the same 
crisis as I have brought things now. 

If the English nobility and the Eng- 
lish public consider historical painting 
essential to the reputation of the 
country—if they consider that I, as 
one of its members, have displayed 
sufficient talents todo it credit—if they 


are convinced that the works which 
are now before them give sufficient 
pledge of my consistency and perse- 
verance, and that I have displayed 
sufficient firmness in the pursuit, so 
that they may calculate on a eontinu- 
ance: and if they think it of any im- 
portance that I sheuld have the power 
of continuing init, is it too muci: to 
expect that they will now decidedly 
step forward, and, by the public pur- 
chase of my last picture, according to 
the plan sanctioned by the first men 
in the country, set an example for the 
future encouragement of historical 
painters, and put me in an honeurnble 
condition to keep up the respectability 
of my private character, and to pro- 
ceed im the execution of a more im- 
portant work ? 

On the other hand, if they think me 
a personal obtruder on tlietr notice, 
who makes pretensions which he has 
no talents to justify—who over-rates 
the value of historical painting to the 
character of the country, anc pesters 
the public for encouragement et a 
time when thousands are ini want in 
other pursuits more radically essential 
to the interests of the nation, if is but 
just that their public rewards in art 
should be reserved for those whom 
they may think more deserving, and 
whose conduct may excite in its pro- 
gress less prejudices than mine. 


B. R. Paypon. 
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French Science.—Mr. Cuvier, the 
celebrated naturalist, has published 
a collection of “ Zloges,” read by him 
at the public sittings of the Institute 
of France,—which may be consider- 
ed as completing the series of the his- 
tory of the members of the Academy 
of Sciences, commenced by Fontenelle, 
and continued by Mairan, Fouchy, 
and Condorcet. The present collec- 
tion is in three volumes, and we find 
it has been imported by the French 
booksellers in London. A writer in 
one of the Paris Reviews, says—‘ It 
would be vain for me to attempt to 
analyse the contents of this collection. 
Let the reader imagine the epoch 
which redounds most to the, glory of 
human intellect, reproduced in deli- 
neation, and invested with all that 
reason and eloquence can bestow of 
ornament and force: a regencrated 


socicty born with, or rather of) rege- 
nerated science. Mr. Cuvier pats 
vividly the genius and the infinence 
of this advancing period: he shows 
its causes and its results; end his 
discourses are themscives to be con- 
sidered as constituting cone of the 
most resplendent of the latter. The 
collection is introduced by a discourse 
on the connection that exists between 
the state of science and that of ecne- 
ral society, in which the original 


manner and distinguished talent of 


the writer shine, perhaps, to more ad- 
vantage than in any other pari o- lis 
works.” 

The Frenchman’s selection of the 
particular epoch that rqdouncs most 
to the glory of human imtellect, we 
may leave as a Frenchman's: it ts 
something like Mr. Jay’s premotion 
of Voltaire to the pimacle of the hu- 
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man race, as the wisest of all human 
beings. But the merit of Mr. Cuvier’s 
collection, will nevertheless be found 
very considerable :—to an English- 
man it forms an agreeable and lumi- 
nous guide to facts and characters 
not yet well-known in this country, 
but highly interesting to all who are 
fond of subjects of this class. 

Racine: French Taste—In lately 
noticing Mr. Milman’s beautiful poem 
of the Fall of Jerusalem,* we were 
led to quote one of Racine’s fine lyri- 
cal pieces,—a chorus from the Tra- 
gedy of Esther. Those in the Athalie 
are in general still more exquisite : 
—in fact, this latter piece may be 
considered as constituting the glory of 
the French style of poetry. It is 
strictly French in style, being of as re- 
gular a cast in its elegance as any 
member of the academy could desire, 
—yet rapid, vigorous, deep, and over- 
powering. The modern French cri- 
tics, however, consider its religious 
spirit sufficient to render it ridiculous 
i representation, and therefore ad- 
vise that it should be withdrawn from 
the theatre. We see ina Paris Jour- 
nal, notice taken of four German 
Translations of this work: the writer 
adds the Translation of Cramer, 
late Professor in the University of 
Kiel, has inspired the Coinposer, 
Schultz of Luneburg, master of the 
chapel of the king of Denmark, with 
those sublime choruses, that have so 
long formed the delight of the inha- 
bitants of Hamburgh—and which one 
regrets to find so little known at 
Paris.” 

Grek Poctry.—A young Hunga- 
rian, ‘Toth d@’Ungvarnemet, is at pre- 
sent writing pvetry in the ancient 
(rreck language ;—his pieces are 
chietly of a patriotic cast, calculated 
to nourish the national pride of the 
Hungarians. 

Alhert’ Durer —A German work, 
entitled © Albert Durer, and his Age,” 
has recently been published at Leip- 
sick. It affords, we are told, very 
curious researches into those periods, 
when painting, in common with the 
arts in general, was yet in the cradle 
in Germany. <A striking picture of 
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the age in question is given in this 
work, in which appear all the con- 
temporaries of Albert Durer, that had 
any influence on art. A full cata- 
logue of the various productions of 
this artist is added at the end. 

Dutch Novel.—We point out for 
the benefit of any circulating-library 
Author, who may be in want of a 
striking title, a Zoman patibulaire, as 
a French critic terms it, which is just 
published in Holland, and which 
comes before the public as “ The 
History of Pontolino, Chief of Assas- 
sins, and the terror of the Devil's 
Grotto!” If the Dutch take to this 
style of composition we tremble for 
their dykes. 

Comfortable Conclusion —A French 
gentleman (a poet, perhaps we ought 
to say, since he writes verse) of the 
name of Viennet, has addressed an 
Epistle in print to * The Encomiasts 
of past Times:” he tells them, as the 
summing-up of his philosophy and his 
poetical taste, that— 





Malgré leurs defauts, leurs débats po- 
litiques, 

Leurs potmes en prose, et leurs vers ro- 
mantiques, 

Les pamphlets, les censeurs, et les gens 
comme yous, 

Mon siecle, et mon pays sont les meilleurs 

de tous! 


2? 


That word * mon 
fluence in France. 

Rousseau.u—A Mr. Raymond, a “sa- 
rant distingué dela Savoie,” as we find 
him termed,—has bought Rousseau’s 
celebrated country-house, called the 
Charmettes ; the retreat of this won- 
derful man, when the violence of his 
passion for his “ Mamma,” as he call- 
ed her, Madame Warrens, was at its 
height. Here, says a Frenchman, in a 
tone of pathos, ** Mr. Raymond makes 
it his business to collect with care 
the divers inspirations which a// the 
travellers of a// countries experience 
at the sight of these places so full of 
delicious recollections.” We are 
happy to hear that Mr. Raymond, 
suvant distingud de la Savoie, knows so 
= how to occupy his time and ta- 
ents. 


is of magic in- 





* An Italian author, Cesare Arici, of Brescia, has recently published a 


on the 


same subject—the Gerusalemme distrutta ; and they have printed at Venice two Cantos 
of an tnedited poem by the Count Florio, entitled Tito, ossia Gerusaicmme distrutta, to 


convict the former of plagiary. 


The subject of the destruetion ef, Jerusalem had. also 
been treated by a Neapolitan author, G. B. Lalli, under the title of Gerasalemme desolata. 
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The Isle of Ascension—Mr. Rallier, 
a Frenchman of science and research, 
has written and published an inquiry 
as to the origin of those colossal sta- 
tues which are found in the Isle of 
Ascension. His hypothesis is, that 
this island forms the summit of a 
mountain, consecrated and set apart 
for national rites, religious or civic, 
in acontinent which has disappeared 
in consequence of a deplacement of 
the earth’s center of gravity. This 
catastrophe submerged, according to 
his idea, the southern continents, 
while, in the north, a part of Europe, 
of Asia, and of Africa, rose from out 
the waters. The fact on which his 
supposition rests, is, that we find, in 
the Isle of Ascension, the customs, 
dress, and a*ms, which are found in 
the very distant islands of Sonda, with 
the language of Hayti, and even of 
New Zealand. 

Lord Byron.—A French prose trans- 
lation of the works of Lord Byron is 
announced in the Paris Journals, and 
we find in the collection some pieces 
unknown to English readers as the 
compositions of his Lordship: the 
Vampyre, that miserable imposition, 
is one of these: and of Oscar and 
Alva, and Calmur and Orla, we know 
nothing whatever. 

The observations added in one of 
the French periodical works to the 
advertisement of the above, we shall 
quote, as they are but short :—** The 
poetry of Lord Byron, being original, 
picturesque, energetic, and often sub- 


lime, must inevitably lose a good ~ 


deal in translation, and particularly in 
translation into prose. In the present 
case, it is often rendered to us pale 
and disfigured. Nevertheless, one 
reads with interest these strange com- 
positions, sparkling with beauties, the 
author of which derives noble inspi- 
ration from the wanderings of a me- 
lancholy and disordered imagination, 
disdainful of every species of restraint. 
He is deficient in the judgment which 
would enable him to conceive and ar- 
range a plan. He rarely evinces that 
deep sensibility which evidently comes 
from the heart, and certainly reaches 
to it. A sombre misanthropy domi- 
nates over his imagination; yet a 
cold contempt for mankind, for life, for 
all terrestrial things,—and. a satiety 
which extends to all objects, do not 
prevent him from giving utterance to 
grand: and beautiful thoughts, which 


escape, as if by fits and starts, from 
the gloom in which his mind seems 
enveloped. The perusal of hispoems, 
though seductive, has no great in- 
fluence on the heart. No one can 
find himself better or happier in con- 
sequence of his communication with 
the works of this distinguished Eng- 
lish nobleman.” 

The Jews.—A Jewish merchant, of 
New York, named Mordecai Noah, 
has demanded permission from the 
government of the United States, to 
become the purchaser of an Island on 
the Niagara, between the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, not far from the English 
territory, and containing about a 
thousand acres on its surface. The 
member of Congress who acted as re- 
porter of the commission charged to 
examine this demand, pointed out to 
the chamber, in very lively colours, 
the persecutions to which the Jews are 
still exposed iu many parts of Europe, 
and suggested that the professed 
principles of the United States per- 
fectly coincided with the views of 
Mr. Noah, in seeking to make this 
purchase: it being his object to offer 
an asylum, under the protection of 
the liberal and tolerant laws of the 
Unites States, to a class of men wha 
sought in vain for a country on the 
soil of the old world. In short it is 
the intention of this opulent Jew to 
found a colony of his countrymen in 
this island ; and his proposition has 
been sanctioned by the American le- 
gislature. 

India—A_ French traveller, Mr. 
Leschenault, writes home from Cal- 
cutta, that amongst the mountains of 
Nillegeray, he discovered a nation, 
where the women are in the habit of 
taking, each to herself, a variety of 
husbands. This, it is said, used to 
be the case in Britain, in those early 
periods which Milton treats of in his 
historical fragment :—but the prac- 
tice is altogether so contrary to nature 
that we hold in doubt the assurance 
of its existence. 

Choiseul-Gouffier’s Travels in Greece. 
The publication of the Voyage Pitto- 
resqgue de la Gréce commenced in 
#782: the first volume then appear- 
ed; but the events of the revolution 
impeded the continuation. The count 
Choiseul-Gouffier emigrated during 
this season of calamity, but never lost 
sight of his great undertaking. Hav- 
ing returned to his country, the first 
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part of the second volume came out 
in 1809, twenty-seven years after the 
appearance of the first. His death 
has intervened to prevent his wit- 
nessing the termination of his enter- 
prise. Mr. Barbié du Bocage has 
undertaken to conclude this import- 
ant work, the count having left the 
remainder of the second volume al- 
most ready for publication, and much 
done towards the third and last vo- 
lume. The second part of the se- 
cond volume has just appeared under 
the auspices of its new editor. It 
commences with a dissertation on the 
extent of the kingdom of Priam, of 
which a map has been got up, follow- 
ing the recital of Homer. Then we 
have a dissertation on the plain of 
Troy, with a large and most care- 
fully drawn map, the ancient names 
being connected with the modern 
appellations. 

Masonic and Secret Societies —A 
Masonic Dictionary ( FreymaurerLex- 
icon) has recently been published at 
Berlin. Of this work the Isis, an ex- 
cellent monthly miscellany, published 
at Leipzig, contains the following ac- 
count i— 

This book is got up with so much fal- 
ness that it is difficult to conceive where 
the author found all the materials for it. 
It not only enumerates all the places in 
the world where there are, or ever have been 
lodges, but gives also a concise explanation 
at all words, ceremonies, and symbols of 
muasonry, without, however, divulging the 


ultimate secrets of the order. This book 
gives a useful historical view of the endea- 
yours of mankind to unite themselves se. 
cretly for the promotion of useful ends. In 
general, the purpose has been either the 
communication of science, or the practice 
of charitable acts. The former class were 
only necessary in the most ancient times, 
when most of the sciences were entirely 
confined to individuals, and could not be 
understood by the multitude: when, too, 
the knowledge of many sciences was pro- 
hibited by a false state policy. But, in 
modern times, when knowledge has be- 
come a common property, secret scientific 
orders are useless, and become, in some 
respects, ridiculous, by pretending to know 
what is yet hidden from the remainder 
of the world. With regard to charitable 
orders, it may be said that they need no 
secrecy, except those, perhaps, whose ob- 
ject is the liberation of slaves. There re- 
main, therefore, only the political orders to 
notice. These are naturally secret; but 
they are only tolerable in times of great 
oppression, like that which Napoleon had 
thrown over Germany. Whether, even in 
such cases, they are useful, and ought to 
be supported, it is difficult to say. Ifa 
nation is enlightened, every one will feel 
the degree of oppression, and know what 
ought to be done; if the opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke arrives, every one 
will find his own place without being sent 
to it by secret masters: this has been 
proved very lately. But if the bulk of a 
nation is yet in a state of barbarity, being 
neither possessed of its rights, nor having 
a knowledge of them, it will also want the 
feeling for those rights, and a small asso- 
ciation will call upon it in vain. 
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Accounts from Petropawlowsk, in Kamts- 
chatka, of the 10th Nov. 1819, received by 
way of Petersburgh, give the following 
particulars of the death of ‘Tammeamea, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, which event 
took place in the month of March of the 
same year. The statement is derived from 
the reports cf American vessels. 

** lsefore the death of the King, an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon took place: with- 
in the space of three hours, the water of 
the ocean rose and fell on the coasts of the 
Sandwich islands for a space of six feet, 
with such a regularity and calmness that 


the _ in the harbour, and the villages - 


situated near the coast suffered not the least 
injury. The inhabitants of Owaihi looked 
upon this as an omen of their Sovereign's 
approaching death. In the mean time, his 
Majesty had collected rourid his death-bed 
all the chiefs of the islands submitted to 
his power; and he made them promise ree 


ligiously to maintain all the useful esta- 
blishments founded by him, ** which we,” 
he said, ‘* owe to the white people that 
have come to live among us.”” These, he 
requested to be respected before all others ; 
that their property should be held sacred, 
and those rights and privileges be preserved 
to the white visitors, which they had enjoy- 
ed during his reign. Hereupon he appoint- 
ed one oF his sons, named Rio-Rio, to be 
his successor. This youth, of about twenty 
years old, has been brought up in the Eu- 
ropean manner, and is said to speak Eng- 
lish tolerably well. According to the cus- 
tom of the country, Tammeamea made all 
the present chiefs take the oath of allegi- 
ance to this newly appointed sovereign, and 
recommended him on account of his youth 
to the care of his consort, by which act he 
made her the and virtual regent of 
all his possessions. A few hours after, this 
remarkable prince expired. By thé law of 
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these islanders, the acknowledged successor 
is obliged to leave the spot, and even the 
island, where the sovereign died. But the 
pold and ambitious young Rio-Rio said to 
his friends on his departure from Owaihi, 
« Since my father has thought me worthy 
to reign, in preference to my brothers, I 
shall suffer no other power over me: and 
after the expiration of the time, I declare 
to you, I shall either return as actual king, 
or never return alive.” The chiefs who 
had remained at Owaihi, were engaged in 
military exercise, and the whole island was 
filled with warriors, mostly armed in the 
European style. Even foreign ships in the 
harbour were obliged to arm themselves. 
This was the critical situation of these re- 
mote islands, when the American ship left 
them. They are, however, of opinion, that 
young Rio-Rio, supported by a numerous 
party, and even by the American ships that 
are there, will, although not without blood- 
shed, succeed to the throne. The property 
found after the death of the King, and which 
he had acquired in trading with the Euro- 
peans, amounted to half a million of Spa- 
nish piasters in cash, and the same value in 
goods, besides several well-fitted merchant- 
men. An immense fortune for a chief, 
who, in 1795, during Vancouver's residence 
near these islands, exchanged, in common 
with his subjects, bananas and figs, for the 
English old nails. He then assisted the 
sailors in filling the water-casks, and fitting 
the iron hoops to the casks, in which he 
showed much skill. And this barbarian 
died twenty-four years after, a well-inform- 
ed and powerful prince, master of the whole 
of the Sandwich Archipelago. 
Ausculation.—This singular mode o 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggested by A venbrugger, a physician of Vi- 
enna, who published a work on the subject, 
since translated by M. Corvissart. A me- 
moir has lately been presented to the French 
academy, by M. Laennec, detailing the va- 
rious modes of employing this discovery. 
Among others, M. L. recommends the use 
of a tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow aper- 
ture. This, on being applied to the chest 
of a ferson in good health, who is speaking 
or singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less, distinct ; but if an ul- 
cer exists in the lungs, a very singular phe- 
nomenon happens. The voice of the sick 
person can no longer be heard by the ear at 
liberty; the whole of the sound passing 
along the aperture of the cylinder, to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed by the 
French Academy have verified the experi- 
ment In various cases of consumption. 
Radical Tca.—The article sold in Lon- 
don, under this name, we find to be a com- 
position of the chea herbs ; viz. balm, 


rosemary, mint, agrimony, and colt’s foot. 
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This may be prepared at the rate of about 
eight pence a pound, although usually re. 
tailed to the public at three shillings. It 
may also be proper to observe, that the 
above composition, unlike the foreign tea, 
is stimulating only, and therefore its long 
continued use must be injurious to the ner- 
vous system. 

Fata Morgana.—This singular and cu- 
rious phenomenon, which is occasionally 
seen near the Bay of Naples, and which is 
nearly allied to the mitrage, so well known 
in the east, was observed in Huntingdon. 
shire, during the late hot weather. The 
sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the 
light vapours, arising from the river Ouze, 
were hovering over a little hill, near St. 
Neot’s ; when suddenly the village of Great 
Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, dispersed 
cottages, and indeed, the whole of its beau- 
tiful and picturesque scenery were distinctly 
visible in these vapours, forming a splendid 
acrial picture, which extended from east to 
west, for several hundred yards. This na- 
tural panorama lasted for about ten mi- 
nutes, and was visible from a neighbouring 
declivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 

Copal Varnish.—We are informed by a 
correspondent, and indeed have verified the 
fact, by actual experiment, that the solution 
of gum copal,in spirit of wine, or alcohol, 
an operation usually attended with consider- 
able difficulty, may readily be performed by 
the following simple process. Dissolve one 
ounce of camphor, in a quart of alcohol ; put 
it in a circulating glass, and add eight ounces 
of copal in small pieces ; set it in a sand 
heat, so regulated, that the bubbles may be 
counted, as they rise from the bottom ; and 
continue the same heat, till the solution is 
completed. Camphor acts more powerfully 
upon copal than any substance yet tried. If 
copal is finely powdered, and a small quan- 
tity of dry camphor, rubbed with it in the 
mortar, the whole becomes, in a few mi- 
nutes, a tough coherent mass. ‘Tlic process 
above described, will dissolve more copal 
than the menstruum will retain when cold ; 
the most economical method will therefore 
be to set the vessel which contains the solu- 
tion by, for a few days, and when it is per- 
fectly settled, to pour off the clear varnish, 
and leave the residuum for a future opera- 
tion. 

Red Fire.—The beautiful red fire which 
is now so frequently used in the theatres, is 
composed of the following ingredients: forty 
parts of dry nitrate of strontian, thirteen 
parts of rape | powdered sulphur, five parts 
of chlorate of potash, and four parts of sul- 
phuret of antimony. The chlorate of pot- 
ash, and sulphuret of antimony, should be 
powdered separately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper; after which they 
may be added to the other ingredients, pre- 
viously powdered and mixed. 
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New Lamp.—A new lamp has been in- 
vented by Mr. Parker, of Argyle-street, 
which removes a general objection to lamps, 
now in use. It casts no shadow, and can 
increase its light on the lower or upper part 
of the apartment at pleasure. Its applica- 
tion is either for reading. or general illumi- 
nation. 

Trignometrical Survcys.—The elaborate 
survey commenced in the year 1784, by 
Gen. Roy, and since continued by Colonels 
Mudge and Williams, is now proceeding 
under the immediate direction of Captain 
Colby, of the engineer department, with 
a degree of accuracy hitherto unknown in 
this branch of local topography.* 

Eusy mode of determining the Solubility 
of Salts in Water.—A valuable paper on 
this subject has been published by M. Gay- 
Iuussac. His method consists in agitating 
the water with a greater quantity of salt 
than it will dissolve at a given temperature, 
till it ceases to take up any more. The li- 
quid is then placed in a balanced Florence 
task, inclined on a sand-bath, and allowed 
to remain till the whole water is driven off 
(in the tlask being weighed again, the in- 
crease of weight will denote the quantity of 
salt contained in the liquid, previously sa- 
turated, subjected to evaporation. 

Vinegar from Wood.—M. Stotze, of 
Halle, has discovered a method of purify- 
ing vinegar from wood, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, and common 
salt, and afterwards distilling it over.—M. 
S. has also verified the method proposed by 
Prof. Meinike, in 1814, of preserving meat 
by means of vinegar from wood, and, by 
continuing the process with the same acid, 
he has converted bodies into mummies. 

fron Bridges.—A wrought iron bridge 
of 100 tect span is now preparing for Air- 
threy Castle, and another of the same ma- 


terials is in contemplation for the improve. 
ment of the great north road between the 
city of Edinburgh and Queensferry crossing 
the river Almond. Chain bridges have 
long existed both in China and America, in 
the latter of which the plan has been very 
generally adopted. 

Carmine.—A new process for preparing 
carmine, and depriving it of the usual yel- 
low shade, has lately been discovered by 
M. Von Grotthus. To effect this M. G. 
employs ammonia, and subsequently acetic 
acid and alcohol, which gives to it a per- 
manent and vivid colour. 

Improved mode of printing copper- 
plates. —A late number of the Annales de 
Chimie, treating on the progress of French 
industry, announces a discovery by M. 
Gionord, by the adoption of which engraved 
plates, of a large atlas size, may be adopted 
to an edition in octavo, without any reduc- 
tion of the copper from whence the impres- 
sion is obtained. 

Printing in Otaheite.—M. Turgenieff, 
Counsellor ef State to his Imperial Majesty, 
has made a report to the Bible Society of 
Petersburgh, in which it is stated that the 
English missionaries have esiablished a 
press in this too long benighted land, at 
which 3,000 Bibles have been printed. 
They were all sold in the space of three 
days, for three gallons of cocoa-nut oil 
each. The books of Moses, translated into 
the Otaheitan language, have been printed 
at the same press; also a catechism for the 
use of the inhabitants. ‘These have been 
distributed gratuitously. 

Heat at Bagdad.—On the 26th of Au- 
gust of last year the thermometer at Bag- 
dad, rose in the shade, to 120° Fahrenheit, 
and at midnight was 108°; many persons 
died, and the priests propagated a report 
that the day of judgment was at hand. 





* In the prosecution of this work, frequent opportunities occurred of correcting the 


i 


errors which so frequently mislead the land surveyor—of this, we need only sclect one 
instance. It occurs in Taylor's Mup of Dorsetshire, where in the line between Dor- 


chester church, and Nine-harrow hill, a distance of eighteen miles, there occurs an error 
of one sixth. . 

The first idea of this survey appears to have been suggested by M. Cassini de Thury, 
who, in 1783, transmitted a memoir to his Majesty's Ministers, describing the great ad- 
vantages that would accrue to astronomy, by carrying a series of triangles, from the neigh- 
bourhood of London to Dover, there to be connected with those already execute@ in 
France, by which the relative situations of the two most celebrated observatories in 
Europe, Greenwich, and Paris, might be clearly ascertained. Since this period, we be- 
lieve five counties have been published with three 4to. volumes, describing the progress of 
the survey. The fidelity which has hitherto characterized the progress of this great na- 
tional work, at once shows the accuracy of the apparatus employed, and the high mathe- 
miatical acquirements of those gentlemen, under whose superintendence it has been 
effected. 
_. A trignometrical survey is also proceeding in India. This is performed under the 
immediate auspices of the local governments, by whose aid Col, Lambton has been’en- 
abled to measure, at different periods, an arc of the meridian, from 8° 9/387 to 18° 3/ 
25’ N. lat., the greatest that has been measured on the surface of the globe: From these 
observations, it has been ascertained, that a degree of the meridian, near the equator, con- 
a ee English miles, thatin 45° of Lat. it is 69,03; in 52°, 69,105, and in 90°, 
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Medicated gascaus compounds. — Soon 
after the discovery of oxygen gas, and the 
knowledge of some of its most remark- 
able properties, it was employed as a re- 
medy in cases of consumption; the results, 
however, of these experiments were direct- 
ly contrary to what had been anticipated. 
The velocity of the pulse was accelerated, 
and the fatal effects of the disease became 
more speedy. Carburetted hydrogen gas 
diluted with a certain proportion of atmo- 
spheric air has since been inhaled by con- 
sumptive patients with apparently good ef- 
fects, and we have lately heard that a mix- 
ture of oxygen and azotic gases from salt- 
yetre has been succcssfully employed in 
the United States as a cure for consump- 
tion. 

Tonian Isles. —St. Maure, March 14.— 
Since the 15th of February, this island has 
been a prey to continual alarm, occasioned 
by earthquakes more or less violent. That 
which took place on the 21st of February 
was most disastrous. In the morning a 
dead subterraneous noise was heard, which 
was succeeded by a violent storm. These 
phenomena were followed by the shock of 
an earthquake so violent, that a part of the 
great fortress fell down, and the bridge a- 
cross the channel was shattered in several 
places. ‘The square situated in the centre 
of the town, sank sensibly; the Church of 
Saint Savior was soon a heap of ruins; 
the walls of Saint Martin's Church were 
much damaged ; several houses fell down, 
and others were so much damaged that the 
inhabitants were unable to shelter them- 
selves from the heavy rains which followed 
the earthquake. There is scarcely a stack 
of chimneys in the tewn standing; the aque- 
ducts are destroyed, and the roads filled 
with ruins. ‘The number of the victims of 
this catastrophe is not yet ascertained; 
there is reason to hope that it is not very 
considerable, the chief part of the inhabi- 
tants having quitted the town on the prece- 
ding evening. The damage, however, 
which this disaster has occasioned, beth in 
the town and the surrounding country, is 
incalculable. It is easy to imagine the 
despair of the inhabitants, who have thus 
seen the work of whole ages destroyed in a 
few minutes. 

Corfu, April 19th.—In the neighbour- 
hood of St. Maure, a little island has re- 
cently been discovered, which is supposed 
to have been produced by the late earth- 
quakes. The English sloop of war, the 
Aid, Capt. Smith, has just sailed to exa- 
mine the island ; if it should prove to have 
been thrown up by the earthquake, it is to 
receive the pame of the Lauderdale rock. 
Theisland of St. Maurcis in a mest deplora- 
ble condition ; the soil is in a state of conti- 
nual oscillation. The few houses that are not 
entirely thrown down, such as the barracks, 
are with iastant destruction, and 


their roofs have fallen in. A most violent 
shock took place on the 6th, in a marshy 
spot in the vicinity of the town ; it was ace 
companied by a strong smell of sulphur. 
Modern Latin town.—M. Olmo, a cu- 
rate of the Upper-Garonne, has formed the 
plan of founding a town, in which no one 
is to be permitted to speak any language 
except that of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 
This ecclesiastical Romulus invites all the 
friends of classic literature to assist him in 
carrying his plan into execution; but he 
has apparently forgotten that the rigorous 
condition he imposes on his learned colo- 
nists may give rise to some difficulty with 
respect to the admission of ladies, and that, 
Pour étre savant on n’en est pas moins 
homme. 


The Journal de Toulouse treats the mat- 
ter seriously, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

** We understand that there is at present 
forming in this department a society of the 
friends of the Latin muse, who propose to 
raise a subscription through France, and 
the rest of Europe, for the establishment of 
a Latin town. This ingenious idea of 
Maupertuis was developed in a Latin work, 
which appeared in 1816, and from which 
the Hermes Romanus, as well as the 
Almanach des Muses Latines, gave ex- 
tracts. The society includes among its 
correspondents several of the first Latinists 
in France ; and a prespectus,which is about 
to appear, will explain to the learned world 
the progressive and well-conceived plan 
proposed.” —Literary Gazette. 

Cambridge.—The Porson prize for the 
best translation of a passage from Shaks- 
peare into Greek verse, has been adjudged 
to Wm. Henry Fox Talbot, scholar of 
Trinity College. The subject is from Mac- 
beth, Act [. Scene the last. The dialogue 
between Macbeth and Lady Machcth, be- 
ginning with, ** We will proceed no fur- 
ther,” and ending with ** What the false 
heart doth know.” | 

M. Frediani, an Italian traveller, writes 
from Egypt that he has succeeded, after 16 
days of excessive fatigue across the deserts 
of Lybia and Marmerique, in reaching the 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon, called 
the Great Temple, which no persen appears 
to have visited since the time of Alexander 
the Great.—Such is his own account, which 
Mr. Bellzoni.scems to demolish altogether 
by a few pertinent observations. 

Five or six years ago the Pasha of Acre 
lest a son eight months old, who had been 
left slecping alone in its cradle, and was 
found dead with an immense snake coiled 
upon his breast asleep, which had not. bit- 
ten him, but either suffocated him with its 
weight, or chilled him with its cold. 

Cojve.—Substitutes for this useful berry 
have grown so much into use on the Conti- 
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nent, that the importation of that article 
into Europe is reduced from seventy mil- 
lions of pounds annually to below thirty 
millions. 

Rare Collection of Books on the Early 
History of America.—One of the greatest 
Bibliographical curiosities which, for a long 
time, has claimed public attention, is the 
Catalogue of Rare Books connected with 
the discovery and History of America, 
lately printed at Paris, by Mr. Warden. 
The books are on sale at Paris, but the 
catalogue is in possession of the editor, and 
may be had of the French booksellers in 
London. 

The Assassins.—A history of the Asszs- 
sins, drawn from oriental sources, has ap- 
peared lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
we learn that the Assassins, a confederate 
people, or society, which, in the time of the 
Crusades, for two centuries, acted an im- 
portant part in Asiatic history, were, origi- 
nally, a branch of the Ishmaelites. The 
author, M. de Hammer, illustrates many 
of the events of the middle ages, and 
shows, at the same time the advantageous 
use that might be made of oriental litera- 
ture, if its cultivation were more generally 
attended to. 

On the Inercase of Sound during the 
Night.—It has been remarked, even by 
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the ancients, that the intensity of sound is 
greatly increased during the night. Hum. 
boldt was particularly struck with this fact 
when he heard the noise of the great catar- 
acts of the Orinoco in the plain which sur. 
rounds the Mission of the Apures. This 
noise is three times greater in the night 
than in the day. Some writers have ascribed 
this to the cessation of the humming of in- 
sects, the singing of birds, and the action 
of the wind upon the leaves of tress: but 
this cannot be the cause of it at the Orino- 
co, where the humming of insects is much 
greater in the night than in the day, and 
where the breeze is never felt till after sun- 
set. Humboldt, therefore, ascribes it to the 
presence of the sun, which acts on the pro- 
pagation and intensity of sound, by op- 
posing them with currents of air of differ- 
ent density, and partial undulations of the 
atmosphere, caused by the unequal heating 
of difierent parts of the ground. In these 
cases, the waves of sound are divided into 
two waves, where the density of the me- 
dium suddenly changes, and a sort of 
acoustic mirage is produced, arising from 
the want of homogeneity of the air, in the 
same manner as the luminous mirage is 
produced from an analogous causc.— An. 
de Chim. 
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Tue business of the Queen, as it is 
called, continues to be every body’s 
business, and to impede much that 
would be more useful. Lord Castle- 
reagh observed, the other day, in the 
Hiouse of Commons, that the public 


Press had generally disgraced itself 


by its conduct in regard to this affair; 
and we certainly do not think that it 
has acted a very dignified part. But 
if the Press have disgraced itself, 
what has the Ministry done? Simply 
this: put itself into a dilemma, from 
which it cannot come out with ho- 
nour, whether the Queen gain or Jose 
her cause. If her conduct has been 
such as to warrant the King’s coun- 
sellors in sanctioning the severity and 
mortification inflicted upon her, then 
will the nation have just cause of com- 
plaint against them for the offer of 
fifty thousand a-year, and of derision 
for committing themselves to the vote 
of the House of Commons, when Mr. 
Wilberforce’s famous resolution was 
carried—(see our last Number). 





The Queen having declined acting 
upon the recommendation of the 
Hlouse to concede the point of the 
Liturgy, and having made up her 
mind to challenge her opponents to 
proceed with their Inquiry, unless her 
name and title were placed in the na- 
tional prayers, as is customary in the 
case of the consorts of British So- 
vereigns, Ministers found themselves 
obliged to advance, or to give up, and 
abandon, the whole system that had 
been acted upon towards her Majesty. 
The latter alternative was probably 
more than their places were worth: 
the adoption of the former, thereiore, 
followed. 

The House of Commons, not having 
proceeded so readily on the King’s 
original Message as the House ot 
Lords, to choose a Secret Committee 
for the purpose of investigating the se- 
cret papers contained in the Green Bag, 
hashad the prosecution of the affair, n 
its present stage, taken away from it 
altogether. The Members of the 
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Committee of Peers having been 
chosen previous to the attempt at ac- 
commodation, the Upper House had 
got a stage farther on than the Lower, 
and it was therefore proposed by Mi- 
nisters that the latter should permit 
theform of the measures tobe pursued, 
to be decided upon, in the first in- 
stance, by the Lords, and lie-by till 
called upon to act on these. This 
proposition was acceded to by the 
House of Commons. 

The Committee of the Lords pro- 
ceeded forthwith to examine the pa- 
pers of the Green Bag, supposed to 
contain evidence criminatory of the 
Queen. Their decision was, that it 
contained documents deeply ailecting 
the honour of Her Majesty, charging 
her with an adulterous connexion with 
a foreigner, originally in her service 
in a menial capacity, and attributing 
to her Majesty a continued series of 
conduct highly unbecoming her rank 
and station, and of the most licentious 
character. They stated farther, that 
these charges appeared to them so 
deeply to affect, not only the honour 
of the Queen, but the dignity of the 
Crown, and the moral feelings of the 
country; that in their opinion it was 
indispensable that they should become 
the subject of a solemn inguiry. 

If inquiry into the truths of the 
reports of foreigners criminatory of 
the Queen, be indispensable, from a 
regard to the dignity of the Crown 
and the moral feelings of the country, 
how can Ministers, to whom all these 
reports were well known, justify the 
propositions of accommodation made 
by them to the Queen, and their con- 
currence in Mr. Wilberforce’s Reso- 
lution, which stated, that inquiry 


would be derogatory to the dignity of 


the Crown, and painful to the moral 


feelings of the country? Probably 


there never was such an instance af- 
forded of glaring ministerial incon- 
Sistency. 

By whom, asked Earl Grey, were 
their Lordships told that the evidence 
could be supported? By those Mi- 
nisters who were willing to continue 
her Majesty in the character of Queen 
~—to make arrangements for her in- 
troduction at foreign Courts—and to 
recommend their Ambassadors to pay 
respect to her. If his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had before them evidence of 
the Queen having been guilty of an 
adulterous intercourse witha foreigner, 
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they ought not to have offered to 
compromise it by an allowance of fifty 
thousanda year takenfrom the pockets 
of the people. 

On the day following that when the 
Secret Committee made their Report, 
Lord Dacre presented a petition from 
her Majesty, in which she characters 
ized the conduct of the Committee as 
most extraordinary ; stated that she 
was perfectly ready to enter upon 
her defence ; but, as it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to have certain 
witnesses in her exculpation, she 
begged to have the charges against 
her distinctly stated in the then stage 
of the proceedings; and further prayed 
to be heard, by counsel, at the Bar 
that same evening. 

After a debate, the House decided 
against calling in counsel. Lord Li- 
verpoo!] maintained that there was no 
proceeding before the House to which 
the petition could apply; as, on a 
parliamentary score, her Majesty 
could not be supposed to know any 
thing of the Report of the Secret 
Committee while the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, of which he had given 
notice, and which he was just about 
to introduce, remained unpresented. 
When that Bill should be on their 
Lordships’ table, a copy would be 
furnished to her Majesty, and her 
Majesty’s convenience would of 
course be consulted as to the time 
for procuring the evidence which she 
might deem necessary to rebut the 
charges. 

The Bill above alluded to was in- 
stantly, on the decision of the Lords 
not to hear that evening the counsel 
of the Queen, introduced by Lord Li- 
verpool. It will be found, with the Re- 

ort of the Secret Committee, among 
the Public Documents in this Number 
of our Magazine. It names Bartolomo 
Pergami, or Bergami, as the foreign- 
er, who was the object of the un- 
becoming and disgusting intimacy no- 
ticed in the Report ; and as the per- 
son promoted from a menial condition 
to high and confidential situations a- 
bout her Majesty’s person. The pro- 
posed enactment of this Bill is, that 
her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, should be deprived of the title 
of Queen, and of all the rights and 
privileges appertaining to her asQueen 
Consort of this realm, and that the 
marriage between his Majesty and 
the said Queen, should be dissolved. 
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The Earl of Liverpool then moved, 
that copies of the Bill be presented 
to his Majesty, to her Majesty, to 
the King’s Attorney General, and to 
the Queen's Attorney General, which 
was ordered accordingly. 

It was pressed in the House of 
Lords that the Queen should be inm- 
mediately furnished with a list of the 
witnesses intended to be brought for- 
ward in support of the charges ; and 
it was contended that the time and 
place, when and where the acts of 
criminality were supposed to have 
been committed, should have been 
distinctly stated to enable her Majes- 
ty to meet the accusation fully. The 
Earl of Liverpool replied, that the de- 
livery of the names of witnesses was 
unprecedented in parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, and that, when the case for 
the prosecution had closed, the Queen 
would be permitted to have the time 
she might think proper in preparing 
her defence. 

Her Majesty, at the next sitting of 
the House, presented another petition, 
by the hands of Lord Dacre, in which 
she professed to have heard with in- 
expressible astonishment of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords: pro- 
ceedings, observed her Majesty, which 
have in view the dissolving of her 
privileges, founded upon the Report 
of a Secret Committee, before whom 
she had no counsel to assert her rights. 
She stated herself to have further 
learnt with surprise and regret, that 
her counsel had been refused a hear- 
ing at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and farther, that a list of the witnes- 
ses on a future occasion to be pro- 
duced against her, had been refused 
her. Under such circumstances her 
Majesty doubted whether she could 
do more than make her most solemn 
protest against the whole of such pro- 
ceedings. Still, however, she relied 
on the justice of their lordships, and 
prayed that her counsel might, be 
heard at the bar to state her claims. 

It was agreed that her Majesty’s 
counsel should be called in. Mr. 
rougham stated, that her Majesty 
had the night before, to her great sur- 
prise, been served with an official copy 
of a bill presented to, and read the 
first time, in their Lordships’ House. 
rhe preamble to that bill contained 
charges of a most grave and serious 
nature againt her Majesty—against 
the illustrious personage for whom he 





appeared. Her Majesty’s objection 
was to the situation in which such a 
proceeding of the house unexpectedly 
placed her. She also wished to be 
heard with es pen to the mode of pro- 
ceeding as well as to the time. Her 
Majesty was also desirous of being 
heard with respect to certain matters 
which she thought well calculated to 
produce an important effect. On 
these she conceived the present was 
the time on which, with ordinary fair- 
ness to herself, their lorcships could 
be addressed ; and she wished that 
the attention of the house should be 
called generally to them. Their lord- 
ships’ rejection of the prayer of the 
petition to be heard, before the bill 
was read the first time, was a serious 
disadvantage to her. They were also 
told of things happening in a certain 
quarter, of which they were held to 
know no more than if they never ex- 
isted ; and of course they knew regu- 
larly no more of the Report of the 
Secret Committee, except from its 
being printed in every newspaper, 
though for aught they knew it might 
be a fabrication, and a_ gross libel 
upon the committee itself. In fact, 
the report went farther than the bill. 
In the former there was much mat- 
ter which would not be confirmed by 
the passing of the bill, or negatived 
by its rejection. These were the only 
points upon which he had received in- 
structions. Mr. Denman followed, 
and supported the arguments adyau- 
ced by Mr. Brougham. 

Lord Liverpool, when the Queen's 
counsel were withdrawn, stated that 
on Monday the 10th, he would propose 
a day for the second reading of the 
bill, and intimate the course which he 
would wish to be pursued. 

On that day his lordship stated, 
that on the 17th of August, he would 
move that the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties should be read a second time. 
He moved that this time be fixed, 
that a copy of the order be sent to her 
Majesty, and that the Judges be or- 
dered to attend on the day named. It 
was further carried as a resolution by 
the House, that no Lord absent him- 
self on the day named, or during the 
subsequent proceedings on the Bill, 
without the leave of the House. A 
Committee was afterwards appointed 
to search into precedents as to the 
means of enforcing attendance, and it 
has been proposed to fine each ab- 
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sentee one hundred pounds for each of 
the four first days of his absence, and 
fifty pounds for each future one. Peers 
not in the country on the 10th July 
are exempted; also those who may 
be able to offer certificates of illness, 
or in whose families the death of near 
relations may have taken place. 

Mr. Brougham, the Queen’s Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Denman her Solici- 
tor General, and Doctor Lushington, 
a counsel retained by her, have re- 
ceived from the Commons permission 
to plead for her Majesty at the bar 
of the House of Lords, without relin- 
quishing their seats in Parliament, as 
would have been necessary without 
such special permission. 

Her Majesty, on Tuesday, July 11, 
presented a third petition to the Lords, 
by the hands of Lord Auckland. It 
prayed, that, as the Lords had fixed 
the second reading of the Bill for the 
degradation and divorce of her Ma- 
jesty, for the 17th August next, she 
might be furnished, forthwith, with 
a list of the witnesses against her. 

Lord Erskine, on Friday the 14th, 
made a direct motion that such a list 
of witnesses should be presented to 
her Majesty. It was opposed by mi- 
nisters, and negatived by the House, 
on the ground that the practice of Par- 
liament was against it. 

In the House of Commons on 
Thursday, July 6th, Sir Ronald Fer- 
guson made some very severe obser- 
vations on the conduct of ministers 
in regard to the Queen. He reflected 
also very strongly on what is called 
the Milan Commission, sent out for 
the purpose of collecting evidence a- 
gainst the Queen, and strongly ob- 
jected to the conduct of the Vice 
Chancellor, who had taken such 
pains in assisting that commission. 
iTe entreated his Majesty’s ministers 
not to deceiye themselves—not to 
suppose that the agitation which pre- 
vailed outside the doors of Parliament 
—was a mere idle clamour, confined 
to a few desperate individuals. It 
was not idle clamour: it was a fixed, 
general sentiment pervading all hearts, 
wunimating the bosom of women as 
well as men--it was a sentiment which 
extended far and wide, from the 
Land’s-end to the Orkney Islands. 
He concluded by moving an address 
to his Majesty, praying that any in- 
structions, or commission, issued by 
hig Majesty’s commands, since the 
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departure of the Queen from this 
country in 1814, for the purpose of 
taking depositions, or making inqui- 
ries relating to her Majesty’s conduct 
during her residence abroad, might 
be laid before the House. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the pre- 
vious question, and a debate ensued, 
chiefly remarkable for the boldness of 
the language in which Mr. Creevey 
expressed himself. He spoke of an 
irresponsible servant of the King in- 
flaming the vindictive feelings of his 
master. He knew not what the term 
vindictive meant, if it were not ap- 
plicable to such a case. It was evi- 
dent the proceeding against the Queen 
was purely a private charge—it was 
the King wanting to get rid of the 
Queen. The King was advised tocome 
before them as an individual, and he 
would be obliged, in justice, to submit 
to all the conditions of those who appli- 
ed to Courts of Equity : he must come 
into Court with cleanhands. He main- 
tained that he said nothing disorder- 
ly, and he should maintain that it 
was Mr. Leach who had brought the 
King into this situation. If he had 
brought forward a woman taken in 
adultery, they should remember that 
it was their duty to act on the precept 
of the Gospel, “ Let him that hath 
not sinned cast the first stone.” It 
was the Vice-Chancellor who had 
brought them to this. 

The discussion on the Alien Bill 
gave rise incidentally to farther ob- 
servations on the conduct of ministers 
relative to the Queen. Sir James 
Mackintosh, after eloquently oppos- 
ing the Bill on general grounds, main- 
tained that it might be made to im- 
pede the arrival of her Majesty’s 
witnesses. Mr. Scarlett warmly 
pressed this consideration, and re- 
flected strongly on the measures pur- 
sued, as having engendered, in the 
breast of the public, an idea that the 
Queen was not likely to receive fair 
play. 

In the mean time, the country con- 
tinues in a high state of fermentation, 
and any thing like fair or dispassion- 
ate consideration is out of the ques- 
tion. Addresses have been presented 
to the Queen from a great variety of 
towns, &c. in which her innocence is 
taken for granted, and the utmost 
warmth of attachment is professed 
for her person. The most deplorable, 
yet at the same time, rather a divert- 
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ing instance of the extremes to which 
the folly of faction will go, is to be 
found in the Nottingham Address: 
the addressers state themselves to be 
ever sensible of her Majesty's virtues: 
they say they have “‘ long sympa- 
thized in her exile and her woes ; and 
that the nation might anticipate anend 
to its wrongs; England might hope 
for better days, could they behold 
in her Royal consort disgust turned 
into streams of love and unity!” Had 
she not been cruelly exiled from the 
bosom of her Royal Consort, they 
continue, “ mourning might have 
been turned into joy.” 


The City of London, the City of 


Westminster, the Borough of South- 
wark, the City of York, &c. &c. have 
presented addresses to the Queen ex- 
pressing their confidence in her Ma- 


jesty’s Innocence, and expressive of 


their hopes that she will triumph 
over her enemies. 

The Queen's answers have been, in 
general, well and prudently worded ; 
she has, in one or two, expressly de- 
clined to make herself a party to the 
political divisions that at present 
exist. ‘The conclusion of her reply to 
the London Address, will afford a 
specimen of the tone she adopts rela- 
tive to herself. 

The indignation, which a long series of 
persecutions, plots, and conspiracies, carried 
on against my peace, honour, and life, is so 
well calculated to excite, it shall be my en- 
deavour to suppress; and while I steadily 
pursue the means necessary to the full pos- 
session of all my rights, privileges, and dig- 
nities, | would fain bury past injuries and 
insults in total oblivion. 

Conscious of my innocence, disdaining 
the threats intended to awe me, knowing 
that it was to Britain I was coming, it re- 
quired no extraordinary degree of courage 
to place me in the face of my accusers. To 
have acted upon this, or upon any other oc- 
casion, a pusillanimous part, would ill-be- 
come a daughter of the House of Bruns- 
wick and the Queen of a nation famed for 
its valour in all ages, and whose gallant 
sailors and soldiers have so recently been 
crowned with laurels in every part of the 
globe. 


Her Majesty has shown herself a 
good deal about, and for this she has 
been blamed by some, and justified 
by others. The populace have always 
eagerly seized the occasion of her ap- 
pearance to manifest their disaffection 
towards the government; and we 
cannot but think that the Queen was 
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well advised not to shew herself gt 
the theatres, as seemed originally to 
have been her intention, until the 
present question relative to her fame 
shall be set at rest. Independently of 
other considerations, motives of fe. 
male delicacy seem to forbid such a 
step. 

On Monday, July 17, Dr. Lushing- 
ton introduced before the House of 
Commons, a question as to some plate, 
presented, it had been supposed, by 
the late King to her present Majesty. 
When the Queen left England in 
1814, she appears to have been called 
upon to resign this plate into the 
hands of the Lord Chamberlain,—and 
on calling for it on her return, from the 
same officer, she received an intima- 
tion that the King had not been pleas- 
ed to order its removal from the jewel! 
office where it was deposited. Lori 
Castlereagh made it very clearly ap- 
pear, that the plate had never been 
given to the Queen, but only lent, and 
perhaps it would have been as well if 
the Queen’s servants had given more 
attention to the facts of the case be- 
fore coming down to Parliament. 

The Coronation it seems is post- 
poned: Lord Castlereagh having first 
scouted the idea that it should be post- 
poned at all, and then denied that it 
was so with any reference to the 
pending inquiry into the conduct of 
the Queen consort. At the same time, 
there is not a man in England who 
does not know that the business now in 
agitation is the sole (and a very suffi- 
cient) cause of the delay. This is 
what ministers call keeping up their 
dignity, and that of the crown. 

Before leaving this subject, we may 
observe that Mr. Wetherell intro- 
duced to the attention of the House 
of Commons a most disgraceful para- 
graph, which appeared in a provincial 
Newspaper, called The Western Lu- 
minary, in which her Majesty was re- 
flected upon in the grossest and most 
unmanly language, as addicted to the 
pleasures both of Bacchus and of Venus. 
Lord Castlereagh and the Attorney 
General intimated that government 
had it in view to prosecute several 
libels that had appeared in News- 
papers, some for, and some ae 
the Queen, and that this would pro- 
bably be of the number. 

Turning from this disagreeable 
matter for an instant, we may con- 
gratulate the country on the Bill, 
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perfect order, to join the insur- 
rectionary troops. <An_ intimation 
was then brought to the king, from 
the head-quarters of the insurgents, 
that they demanded a free consti- 
tution, similar to that which had 


likely to be carried through the exer- 
tions of Sir Jas. Mackintosh, abolish- 
ing the punishment of death, as at 
once inhuman and impolitic, heretofore 
affixed to the uttering of forged notes. 
The capital penalty remains in force 
against the actual manufacturer of 
these notes ; but the great majority of 
convictions, as our readers know, 
were constituted of the cases of utter- 
ers, against whom proof was compa- 
ratively easy. This is one stain rub- 
bed out from the aspect of our coun- 
try’s present history, and honour be 
to those who have been the means 
of removing it. 

The fine speech of Mr. Brougham, 
on the general benefit of education, 
particularly with reference to the 
lower classes of the people, has at- 
tracted universal admiration. It has 
had the merit of uniting every one in 
favour of taking some measures to 
promote this most desirable end, by 
placing opposition so completely in the 
wrong, that he would be a hardy man 
who should dare to venture upon it. 

One of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of the time is the revolution 
at Naples. An imposition, called 
Fundaria, had excited great discon- 
tent, and the formation of the camp 
at Sessa not only gave the troops an 
opportunity of concerting their mea- 
sures, but also brought them into 
contact with the provinces, and as- 
sured them of the community of sen- 
timent in the great mass of the popu- 
lation. The first movement is said to 
have been made by a corps of cavalry 
stationed at Nola, who marched in a 
body for the mountains of Avellino. 
lhe alarm of this march spread with 
the rapidity of lightning. Detach- 
ments of infantry marched out to 
join them, and every peasant who 
could muster a firelock, or an offen- 
sive weapon of any description, fol- 
lowed the example. The news of 
this insurrection having reached Na- 
ples, it caused the greatest alarm; and 
some generals were sent off by the 
king to parley with the mutineers, 
and learn what objects they had in 
view. A council was immediately 
called at the Palace, to deliberate on 
the mode of proceeding : while they 
were in the act of deliberating,two re- 
Ziments, one of infantry, the other of 
dragoons, quartered about a mile 
from the town, marched off with 
vp hye baggage, but in the most 


been adopted in Spain.  Prepara- 
tions were made to oppose and to 
reduce this spirit; but it was disco- 


vered, on sounding the disposition of 


those troops who had not yet de- 
clared against the government, that 
they all at heart were embued with 
the same sentiments, and that they 
could not, with safety, be led egainst 
their comrades. This state of things 
was reported to the king, on which 
he gave way, and declared his assent 
to the constitution proposed. Coun- 
riers were sent off to the troops to 
announce this change; and papers 
were exhibited in the city, declaring 
the king’s intention to publish a form 
of free government in seven days. 
When the joyful change was known, 
nothing wasto be seen or heard but the 
most lively testimonies of pleasure. 
Groups paraded the streets with 
shouts of Viva! Viva! and these 
were, by no means, of the lowest or 
lower classes. There was a general 
cry for the appearance of the king on 
the balcony of the palace, but he did 
not show himself. The period of 
eight days, which the king fixed in 
his proclamation of the 6th for the 
publication of the constitution, was 
too long for the impatience of the ar- 
my, or rather of those who direct it. 
The insurgents of Avellino accord- 
ingly sent deputations, while their 
associates at Naples formed commit- 
tees, and supported their demands. 
They required the constitution of the 
Cortes of 1812 to be adopted without 
delay, and signed by the king in 24 
hours. <A negociation took place in 
the morning of the 7th, and about 
noon a royal rescript appeared, in 
which his Majesty, alleging that the 
state of his health did not permit him 
any longer to execute the duties of 
royalty, appoints his son, the Duke of 
Calabria, his vicar-general, with all 
the rights attached to the rank which 
is there called Alter Ego. 

Soon after the prince published a 
proclamation, promising the consti- 
tution ; but this did not satisfy the in- 
surgents. They insisted that the pro- 
mise should be made by the king, and 
signed by himself. Accordingly a 
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new protlamaiion appeared in the 
evening, signed by the king, in which 
lis Majesty conlirmed the promise 
made by the prince his son, and 
pledged his faith to swear fidelity to 
the constitution before the provisional 
junta about to be formed, prepara- 
tory t his taking the oaths betore a 
¢ parliament lawfully assem- 
bled. Aunexed to this proclamation 
was a decree by the prince, promul- 


pal 


gating the adoption of the constitu- 
tution, subject to such modifications 
as the representatives of the nation 
might think proper. The same even- 
ing some regiments returned in good 
order to Naples. All the inhabitants 
coucurred in maintaining tranquil- 
lity, which was only threatened by 


1 


young men who called for arms, and 
whose demand was partially com- 
pliel with. The lower orders took 
Ho part in the diilerent commotions. 
On the 9th, General Pepe entered 
Naples with a part of his army, 
which is called the Constitutional Ar- 


iny. This force, consisting of troops of 


the line, national militia, and armed 
peasants, defiled before the priuce 
vicar-general and all his family, who 
were Im a balcony of the palace. 
hither the general went to pay his 
respects to the prince, by whom he 
was favourably received, and con- 
ducted to the king. The king has not 
leit his apartments for three days ; it 
was said that he was afflicted with 
rheumatism. 


Pie provisional junta has been par- 
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the effervescence of a number of 
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tially formed. It is to consist of ff. 
teen members, but as yet only fiye 
are appointed. No disturbance js 
apprehended, and, in particular, io 
possible danger to the royal family ix 
anticipated. 

Several proclamations have appear- 
ed, and other documents. The firs; 
promises a constitution in eight days, 
The second appoints the new minis- 
try. The third is the act of cession, 
addressed by the King to the Duke 
of Calabria, and appointing him lieu- 
tenant-general and a/ter ego. In the 
fourth the king confirms the prince's 
promise of the Spanish constitution, 
and declares his willingness to swear 
to maintain it. The fifth is the prince's 
proclamation relative to the constitu- 
tion. The sixth is the decree for con- 
stituting the provisional junta, which, 
until the installation of the parliament, 
the prince is to consult upon all the 
affairs of the government, and to pub- 
lish all acts in concurrence withi it. 
The five members are lieutenant-ge- 
neral Giuseppe Parisi, the chevalier 
Melchior Delfico, lieutenant-general 
Florestano Pepe, baron David Win- 
speare, and the chevalier Giacinti 
Martuccl. 

Spain, which has thus instigated 
Naples, has had her new hopes cou- 
firmed to her by the meeting of the 
Cortes, under the new constitution. 
The archbishop of Seville addressed 
the King in a speech full of consti- 
tutional and liberal doctrines. The 
King replied in a tone still more li- 
beral. 
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THE QUEEN. 
Report of the Secret Committee. 
July 4+.—The Earl of Harrowby, in the 
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to whOuw the papers connected with his Ma- 
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jesty smessage had been referred, and moved 
that the same be now read. 
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Ane clerk read the report, which was as 
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Majesty's 


last, in two sealed bags, by his 
command, and to report there- 
tuey shall see fit, and to whom 
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have been since referred several additional 
papers, in two sealed bags, relative to the 
subject matter of his Majesty's most gra- 
cious message of the 6th of June last.— 
Ordered to report. 

“ That the committee have examined 
with all the attention due to so important 2 
subject the documents which have been laid 
before them, and they find that those docu- 


ments contain allegations supported by the 


concurrent testimony of a great number 0! 
persons in various situations of life, and re- 
siding in different parts of Europe, which 
deeply affect the honour of the Queen, 
charging her Majesty with an adulterous 
connexion with a foreigner originally in her 
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service in a menial capacity ; and attributing 
to her Majesty a continued series of conduct 
highly unbecoming her Majesty’s rank and 
station, and of the most licentious character. 

** These charges appear to the committee 
so deeply to affect not only the honour of 
the Queen, but also the dignity of the crown 
and the moral feelings and honour of the 
country, that in their opinion it is indispen- 
sable that they should become the subject 
of a solemn inquiry; which it appears to 
the committee may be best effected in the 
course of a legislative proceeding, the ne- 
cessity of which they cannot but mest deep- 
ly deplore.” —__——_ 

Bill against Her Majesty, read jor the 
first time in the House of Lords. 

‘+ Whereas in the year 1614, her Ma- 
jesty. Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Prin- 
cess of Wales, and now Queen Consort of 
this realm, being at Milan, in Itaiy, en- 
gaged in her service in a menial situation, 
one Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Barto- 
lomo Bergami, a foreigner of low station, 
who had before served in a similar capacity : 

** And whereas. after the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo bergami, 
had so entered the service of her Royal 
Highness the said Princess of Wales, a 
most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her Royal Highness 
and the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami ; 

** And whereas her Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, to a high si- 
tuation in her Royal Highness’s household, 
and received him into her service, and that 
in high and confidential situations about 
her Royal Highness’s person, but bestowed 
upon him other great and extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction, obtained 
for him Orders of Knighthood and Titles 
of Honour, and conferred upon him a pre- 
tended Order of Knighthood, which her 
Royal Highness had taken upon herself toin- 
stitute without any just or lawful authority : 

** And whereas her said Royal Highness, 
whilst the said Bartolomo Pergami, other- 
wise Bartolomo Bergami, was in her said 
service, further unmindful of her exalted 
rank and station, and of her duty to your 
Majesty, and wholly regardless of her own 
honour and character, conducted herself to- 
wards the said Bartolomo Pergami, other- 
wise Bartolomo Bergami, and in other re- 
spects, both in public and private, in the va- 
rious places and.countries which her Royal 
Highness visited, with indecent and offen- 
sive familiarity and freedom, and carried on 
a licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous in- 
tercourse with the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
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otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, which conti- 
nued for a long period of time during her 
Royal Highness’s residence abroad, by 
which conduct of her said Royal Highness, 
great scandal and dishonour have been 
brought upon your Majesty’s family and 
this kingdom. Therefore, to manifest our 
deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, 
and vicious conduct on the part of her said 
Majesty, by which she has violated the duty 
she owed to your Majesty, and has rendered 
herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of Queen Consort of this Realm, 
and to evince our just rezard for the dignity 
of the Crown and the henour of this Na- 
tion, we, your Majesty’s most cutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and Commons in Parliament asseme 
bled, do hereby intreat your Majesty that it 
may be enacted, and be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority cf the same, that her said Ma- 
jesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, from and 
after the passing of this Act, shall be and 
is hereby deprived of the title of Queen, 
and of all the prerogatives, rights, privi- 
leges and exemptions appertaining to her as 
Qucen Consort of this Realm; and that 
her said Majesty shall, from and after the 
passing of this Act, for ever be disabled 
and rendered incapable of using, exercising 
and enjoying the same, or any of them ; 
and moreover, that the marriage between 
his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth be and the same is hereby from 
henceforth for ever wholly dissolved, an- 
nulled and made void to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes whatscever.” 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 

The following correspondence passed be- 
tween the King and Queen a year after 
their marriage, and within two months of 
the birth of their daughter:— 

Windsor-castle, April 39, 1796. 

Madam,—As Lord Cholmondeley in- 
forms me that you wish I would define, in 
writing,* the terms upon which we are to 
live, [I shall endeavour to explain myself 
upon that head with as much clearness and 
with as much propriety as the nature of the 
subject will admit. Our inclinations are 
not in our power, nor should either of us 
be held answerable to the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each 
other. Tranquillity aid comfortable so- 
ciety is, however, in our power: let our 
intercourse, therefore, be restricted to that, 
and I will distinctly subscribe to the con- 





* The substance of this letter had been previously conveyed in a message through 
Lord Choknondeley to her Royal Highness. But it was thought by her Royal High- 
ness to be infinitely too intportant to rest merely upon a verbal communication, and there- 
fore she desired that his Royal Highness’s pleasure upon it should be communicated to 
her in writing. 
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dition ® which you required, th rough Lady 
Cholmondeley, that even in the event of 
any accident happe ening to my daughter, 
which I oo Providence in its mercy will 
avert, I shall not infringe the terms of the 
restriction 7 proposing, at any period, a 
connexion of a more particulaz nature. f 
shall now finally close this disa, greeable cor- 
respondence, trus ting that, as we have com- 
pletely explained ot irselves ti yeach other, the 
rest of our lives will be passed 1 in uninter- 
rupted tram suillity. 

Iam, Madam, with great truth, very 

sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ‘“ GEORGE P.” 
ANSWER. 

The avowal of your conversation with 
Lord Cholinondeley neither urprises nor 
offends me: it merely confirmed what you 
have tacitly insinu: ited for this twelve- 
month. But after this, it would be a want 
of delicacy, or rather an unworthy mear- 
ness in me, were I to complain ‘of those 
conditions ch you in pose upon your- 


** T should have returned no answer to 
your letter, if it had not been conceived in 
tcrims to make it doubtful whether this ar- 
rangement proceeds from you or from me 5 
und you are aware that the credit of it be- 
longs to yeu alone. 

** The letter which you announce to me 
as the last eblizes me to communicate to 
the King, as to my Sovereign and my Fa 
ther, both your avowal and n ty answer. 
You will find enclosed the copy of my let- 
ter to the King . I apprize you of it, that 


{ may not incur the slightest reproach of 


duplicity from you. As I have at this mo- 
ment no protectur but his Majesty, 1 refer 
myself s lely to him upon this subject: and 
if my conauct meets his approbation, I 
hall be in some degree at least consoled. 
retain every : entiment of gratitude for the 
situation in which I find myself, as Prin- 
ccs: PW ales, enabled by your means to 
indul ve in the nee exer rcise of a virtue dvar 
to nty heart—I mean charity. 

** It will be my duty, ikewise, to act 
— nother motive—that cf giving : an ¢X- 
zinple of patience and resignation under 
every trial. 

** Do me the justice to believe that I 
shall never ccase to pray for your happi- 
hess, and to be 

*- Your much devoted, 
** Gth of May, 1796.” ** CAROLINE 





tHE ARMY. 
_ The foliowing General Order has been 
issned by his Reyal Highness the Com- 


om 


Ness, though she 
i 


mander-in-Chief, relative to the late o¢. 
currences in the Ist batallion of the 3d re. 
giment of Guards :— 


Gencral Order. 
Horse Guards, 24th June, 1920 


It had been the intention of the ( 
mander-in-Chief to await the issue of » 
investigation into the circumstanecs attend. 
ing the recent occurences in the first batta. 
lion of the Third Regiment of Guards. he. 
fore his Royal Highness should circulate 
to the army any observations which the 
nature of these occurrences, and on SCNs¢ 
of duty to the service, might suggest; but 
the exaggerated rumours wh ich have agi. 
tated the public mind upon this eccasi 
being calculated to weaken the co efidene 
which the army and the nation in ¢e. 
neral have ever reposed in the British 
Guards, his Royal Hfighness feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to take this method 
declaring, that the King places the mes: 
firm reliance upon the loyal attachnent 
good order, end discipline, which have al. 
ways distinguished and rendered the di 
ent corps of his Majesty’s Guards an hie 
of just pride and beast to the country ; an 
that his Majesty could never permit hin 

self to belicve, that a casual ¢ eparture fron 

the principics of discipline in any one ba- 
tallion, the instigaters of which will be re- 
probated and punished as they may be 
found to deserve, could offord any 


grounds for entertaining 2 suspicion calcu- 


lated to sully the reputation, earned in the 
ace of the world, by the gallant services o! 
all the regiments composing this distin- 
guished be dy of troops. 

ays therefore, as the Commander- 
in-Chicf must reprobate any dereliction 
the strict principles of subordination, whi! 
some discontented and ev il-dispo sed indivi- 
duals may have criginated in the Ist batta- 
lion ef the 3d Gu ards, it is still a satisfac- 
tion to reflect (and it is with pride bi . 
Royal Highness indulges the feeling) th 
the disposition of the other regim ents of 
" uards remains firm in a becoming sense 

what is due to discipline and guthority : : 
af that they are incapable of bartering 
their high character for a partic jpation 1 
discontents which were equally frivoJous 2s 
they were groundless. 

This Order to be read at the head of 
every regiment and corps in the army, and 
entered in the « orderly -books. 

By command of his Royal Highness the 
Comumander-in-Chief. 

Henry Torrens: 
Adjutant-Gencral. 


Upon the receipt of the message alluded to in the foregoing note, her Royal High- 
“hed ne ‘thing to do but submit to the arrangement which his Royal 


i I rh ce. yor vlye 77 ne th 
Masters musat Cetermine upon, desired it might be understood, that she should insist 


v 

, ree 
J 

f adder 


a.) 6. Stal Sudiccs |W alter it. 


SE et ep iT onde made, should be considered as final; and that his 
css should not retain the right, from time to tinie, at his pleasure, or uncer 
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AGRICULTURE. 


WE concluded our last month's article on 
this head under most happy auspices. June 
closed, and July began, with the finest and 
most seasonable weather, and the results 
were as timely as favourable. On the cold 
lands, the barley had begun to change co- 
Jour and go off, and the grasses appeared 
generally chilled. Ten days, however, of 
the most sultry weather, commencing about 
the period of the solstice, had begun to re- 
stare every thing. Where there was a full 
plant of wheat, it eared well, and could not 
Jock more healihy. Beans and peas were 
in the most flourishing condition. Al- 
though in the neighbourhood of the capital 
much of the early crops of hay were spoiled, 
yet, where the farmer had waited with pa- 
tience for the favourable moment, much 
grass was cu during the late warmth, and 
carried at this propitious juncture. Indeed 
the heat at times was excessive, often above 
cighty dezrees. 

The effect in Scotland of the favourable 
change was most fortunate; generally 
speaking, it had rained in that country with 
very short intervals of fair weather, from the 
hth of May to nearly the middle of June. 
The quantity of rain which fell was in the 
whole five and a half inches, being more 
than has fallen during any ene month these 
nine years, while the evaporation was but 
two inches, half an inch less than in 1819. 
To the period of the latest accounts from 
that country, wheats had not sustained 
much injury. Grass was an average crop 
—but oats and barley were severally affect- 
ed by the superabundant moisture, and with- 
out a continuance of fine weather both crops 
must be deficient. 

In Ireland they have experienced neither 
such cold nights, nor wet days, for the last 
month, as they have in the other portions of 
the empire. On the contrary, the summer 
setin most genially, and the latest advices 
predict an abundant harvest. The hay had 
in general not been mown, so that the pre- 
sent fine weather will secure the grass crop, 
which is a plentiful one. Grain looked 
universally well, and their staple, the po- 
tatoc, was never seen more flourishing. 

Such was the general aspect of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, so late as the 10th of 
the present month, since when, very heavy 
storms of rain have prevailed, and we grieve 
to s2y much wheat has been beaten down, 
and seriously injured. At the moment, 
however, at which this is written, there isa 
reasonable prospect of fine weather; and 
should Providence so order it, it will yet be 
a plentiful and fortunate year. Speculation 
is however busy, and the corn-market quotes 
higher prices; in consequence, bread has 
risen, although but trifling. Connected 
with this part of our subject, it may not be 
amiss to notice, from the most respectable 
authority, that amanceuyre is now frequent- 





ly practised between the lessees of ware- 
houses, where grain is stored, and the im- 
porting merchant. The latter lets his rent 
go in arrears, and the former seizes and 
sells the property: ky this evident collu- 
sion the foreign grain comes into market, 
and the parties share the profits! 

At this season, the various agricultural 
societies generally hold their meetings, and 
it is pleasant to observe that they rarely 
separate, without eliciting some project at 
once practical and beneficial to the commu- 
nity. We were particularly pleased with 
that part of the proceedings of that of Hamp- 
shire, where gifts were distributed to the 
careful and industrious servant. To the 
shepherd of one gentleman was awarded 2 
suit of clothes, with the society’s buttons, 
for rearing 624 lambs from 500 ewes, with 
the locs only of six lambs and not one ewe ; 
several other rewards were given for merit 
of asimilar description, thus, not only offer- 
ing a premiuin for skill and diligence in the 
domestic, but actually strongly exciting his 
humanity. 

The Holkham sheep-shearing of this 
year was splendidly attended. The prince- 
ly hospitalities of Mr. Coke never shone 
with more lustre. Net only were they 
graced by the presence of the royal and 
noble blood of England, but two Russian 
princes, with other foreigners of distinction, 
witnessed a scene without example cither 
here or abroad. It was the wish of the 
munificent host that politics should be en- 
tirely excluded from the festive board, and 
with a slight exception he succeeded ; and 
thus we are of opinion were much of con- 
tradiction and party feeling banished from a 
society, met for other purposes than po- 
litical discussion.—Among the tnprove- 
ments noticed on this occasion, and of which 
the utility is already felt, although an in- 
vention of but six years standing, was that 
of forming permanent pasture from arable 
land by inoculation. ‘This ingenious and 
truly origina] process is due to the genius 
of Mr. Bloomfield, and, although wondered 
at in the commencement, is now generally 
understood and approved. A Mr. Holdich 
produced to the company @ species of rye- 
grass (Lollinm perenne) which he calls 
Russell-grass, in honour of the Duke of 
Ledford, in whose grass-garden it was to 
be found ; and not being included among 
the named varieties, its present appella- 
tion is a just tribute to his Grace for his 
meritorious efforts in that particylar pur- 
suit. This grass, it appears, has its seeds 
sinooth and heavy, therefore it may be got 
and threshed like grain, and be readily 
cleaned or dressed to keep it true ; it isako 
tolerably well adapted to all soils :—thetwo 
qualities most indispensable toasingte grass, 
and which give it superior advar tages to apy 
ether of the same class. The deposition of 
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pond weeds in their fresh state, as manure 
to turrows, On which Sw edish turt ips were 
in be sown, met with general approbation 5 
and deserves the more notice, as the princ- 
ples whence the practice has resulted, were 


f 


clearly p inted out long ince by Dr. 
Darwin, and “1 liump ry Davy. Tine 


well merited culogiums bestowed upon Mr. 
9 
Coke tor t! satness and comfort which he 
Naesae . - 
enabled his cottagers to enjoy. were ¢€10- 
quently cel d by Dr. Rieby,. and were 


all around; when it was 
remarked, that net only each habitation 


was ! iby a well-cul IVE ted plot of 
warden ¢ i. but they were adorned with 
mingled roses and woodbine. It was remark- 
ed by Mir. Curwen, thai he alw ays corsi- 
dered flowers in a poor man’s garden as 
marks of his ¢g al well-doing; for they 
were luxuries; and no poor man would think 


of them, if he had not a due proportion ot 


oe eel t? 
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in truth and nature. Mr. Coke, from dear). 
bought experience, decried the Meri: 
flocks, which he said were not as profitab), 
a breed of stock as ours under the moy 
favourable circumstances ; and further cha. 
racterized them by stating that even when 
wool was dear, what he got by that, he | 
by their mutton. 

This truly happy meeting was closed by 
the Duke of Sussex, who ended in a speech 
replete with dignity and sentiment, by giving 
as his toast, ** Happy do we meet,—-sorry do 
we part,—and happy may we meet ag iin.” 

Ve shall here conclude with strongly re. 
commending the experiment to be made ot 
mixing a small quantity of sulphur with 
turnip seed, before sowing; which has been 
suggested by many as an effectual remedy 
azainst the fly: one pound of sulphur is e 
sufficient quantity for twenty pounds of 
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a ’ ms wlal any tiuing Das 
y 4 ' 
oc’ | ine ¢ se OT thls i th aee 
. . 
SCTVI1 p t i t . as anecting 
the ] te f th Seiten 
rit L iis | aia \ i) ye 
one ae ’ : 
rh us of Lansdown’s comunittee 


upon Forcign Trade, and Mr. H. Sum- 
ners committce on the Corn Trade, have 
‘ heir | rs, and soine par- 
tial reports have been laid before the two 
Houses, but of course no legislative mea- 


surcs have yet been adopted in consequence. 
{ft may be stated that Mr. Western in- 
cidentally mentioned in the House that the 
Con eon the Corn Trade had not dis- 
covered a VY gross instances of fraud in 


taking the averages; but that they should 
however pr ypese another mode of perform. 


mg that operation. 

Cofec-—Though there have been very 
great fluctuntions in coffee since our last 
report, the prices rising one week and de- 
S| , . ‘ ‘ . , , , 
c) y th ext, yet, on the whole, there 
appears to be a considerable improvement, 
+} some ¢ ner ace® , ar , 
thoarh yesterday’s market was heavy at a 


reduction of lx. a 2s. At the end of June 
very brisk and extensive, 
so that, on the 30th, St. Domingo and 

were quoted 5s. a Gs. per 
ewt. higher than the week before: British 
plantation 2s. a 4s. higher; and coffee ge- 
nerally at the advance of 10s. within the 
last fortnight of June 


- Large public sales 
took plac 


e, without depressing the market, 
till the 2Yth, when 557 casks and 1400 bags 
being brought forward at one sale caused a 
momentary depression, from which the 
market however recovered the following 
day, chiefly on account of the favourable 
reports brought by the foreign mails, and 
the prices again improved. There were 
three sales that day, at which there were 
extensive buyers of St. Domingo at 128s. ; 








but a few parcels having been taken at that 
rate the holders insisted on 129s. and 130) 

Good ordinary Jamaica was at 125s. fd. to 
12¢is.3 fine ordinary 127s. Gd. to 128s. fine 
ordinary Demarara 130s., middling 152s. 6d. 
We shail not follow the variation through the 
month, but merely say that the extensive 
demand seems to have subsided, and the 
market to be heavy, at reduced prices. 
There were two public sales yesterday, ai 
which the good and fine ordinary, and fo- 


« 


» 


reign, sold Is. to 2s. lower; the fine qua- 
lities sold as high as previously ; and these 
have been'uncommonly high lately : at a pub- 
lic sale on Tuesday (18th.) 3 good and mid- 
dling Dominica sold at 13Gs. to 137s. 6d.; 
and iine middling Jamaica 144s. to I4+:. 
Gd.: yesterday good ordinary Jamaica was 
I2is. to 122s. 3 fine ordinary 125s. to 124s. 
6d. Cuba, good quality, L2ts. 6d. 
Sugar.—The market has been, on tix 
whole, steady during the last month, se- 
veral times manifesting symptoms of im- 
provement, which has not, however, been, 
at any time, considerable. An expectation 
appears to be entertained (but on what 
grounds wedo not professto know) that some 
change will be made in the Russian tariff 
favourable to refined goods, and more es)e- 
cially to crushed sugars. We have before : 
had occasion to notice the injurious effects 
of the tariff, as it now stands, on the ex- 
portion of crushed sugars. ‘There has been 
an increased demand of crushed sugars for 
the Mediterranean. During the present 
week but little has been doing, and as the 
holders evince an increasing disposition to 
effect sales on account of the large imports, 
prices 1s. lower have, in several instances, 
been accepted. The purchases of refined 
goods have been, and continue, consider- 
able, especially for Hamburgh ; the large 


:) 
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lumps at m ket are inadequate to the 
demand; the grocers too have been 
waking large purchas: s for the e home con- 
sumption, which is now very considerable, 
on account of its being the fruit season. 
Foreign sugars have met with a ready sale 
during the last month. On Tucsday 21! 

Wwe] t 


chests OI 
the irst 


hae 


brazil sugars in L ngs hie sal 
off with great briskness, and after 
lots, at very high pric Ss full 2s. tO os 
higher than the ‘previ mus rates by private 
2s. yellow $4s., cood 


contract 5 brow: i i \ 
white 55s. to 57s. Gd. On the whole, 


though alternate improvement and depres 
sion must be expected according to the 
momentary relation of the supply and t he 


’ » 


demands: yet, as far as We can ottet ct t! 
opin ion of the merchants, they a! iticip ste a 
improvement rather than a reduction ‘of thie 
price: 
Average prices of raw sugars, by 
June Ts axa didiales @bnanaaiad ac Ops Gid. 
July as ariel Rte Ariat dati onto abet ad Se lid. 
ae erika beni ie ot ede lao erg Se Ui. 


+>.) 
ee ee 


Coiton.—The cotton market was re- 
markably inactive for above a fortnight 
after our last report. There were indeed 
buyers disposed to make a pur- 
chases, if they could have been efivcted at 
} under the current salen, but there were 
no sellers at any reduction. In the secend 
week of this month the purchasc s were 60 
Minas 12: d.; 50 Carriacous lid. to 1894.3 
20) St. Domingo 12d. ; 50 Carthagenas | id: 
40 Boweds 114d. to 123d., all duty paid : 
and in bond, 50 Surats G3d. to 73d.; anda 

Gid.3 3f0 — 0 Gid. to Gd. 
By public sale on the 14th . 103 bacs of 
Pata cotton fetched good prices ; fare rr Le 
lity 130d. to 1u3¢. This week there has 
been a brisk and general demand, and se- 
veral extensive purcha ses have been made 
since Wednesday. The market, yesterday 
morning, was rather damped by intelli- 
gence from Laverpool, stating that exten- 
sive arrivals had taken place, in conse 
quence of which the prices, which had pre- 


sere. Ser 


viously risen, had again experienced a 
small decline. The purchases in Tondon 
in this last week have been 50 Pernams 
163d.; 40 Minas 12}d.3 100 Boweds 12d 
to 124d.; 100 Smymas Ii#d., prime; 
200 Carraccas I1d.3; 1800 Surats 647. to 
93d., in bond; 500 Bengals 63d. to 7-d., 
in bond. 

I'rom a comparative statement of the 
cotton-woel imported in the first six 
months of 161%, and in the same period of 
1820, it appears that there has been in the 
first six months of 1920, 

An increase of ...... 118,091 bags. 

A decrease of ...... 92,670 





Total increase 25,421 bags. 
And it further appears that almost the 
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whole decrease, viz. 91,774 bags, is in the 
importations from the East Indies; and 
the increase chiefly in the imporiations 
from the Brazils and North America. viz. 
25,059 bags from the tormer, and LO L825 
hags from the latt 

Among the sales announced by the East 


* * ’ , ° 
India ¢ Impany are &—zTreat saie OF spices 
: } ¢.* v _— sone +) 
on the 4th of Aueust : of indiwo. 24th of 

. - 4 4° 
Luensts and of 64-muillen Ibs of tea on 
) ‘* + 
ure eft l Ol mer il LAS . 

" ly 7 >». | , 

hea — ine aemand i to -_ 
a eo } Ta . ay TT | Frere are sry 
Ve J Ful Eco OB Crai ¢ eit LS al ( \ 12? 


i 
> | 
in the market, but there appear to be no 
° ' 
purchasers: prices are about 4s. to ds. per 
aa ie , 2) Vest weight, lower than at 


he éy-y0 je¢ -aar “) : 1) 
lis: il : last years ana iron am tO ide 


t! 
per Ib. less than the market prices of July, 
1819, yet, en the Ist of duly, 1819, the 
stock was 15.235 heeshcads, whereas, on 


2. ‘ . os Ss Peripe — s a Lo 
the ist OF eUulyY, LoLkY¥, It Was only gu 


4 ry 7 _ i 2 , ** 
(iiss — ihe a md for fish ous sub 
f.acG at tie peginning oT iys months: but 
7 
a vess sing fom the Greenland s 
° , 
Wi vila ye § ints Of iiesiue SS of 
, , 
the fisherv. a me niary took »p ’ 
and further accounts were anxiously jocked 
4 rr? > f : . ° , 
yor. gpiese nave peen reccived, 1n a 
letter from Captain Scoresby to his own. 


efs, sent bv a bremen vesscl, stating the 
names of of vesscis, and the number of 
fish taken by each, chiiantinn to 209 in 
all, or four on an avergege for cach ves- 
sel. 

Bellic Produce.—There have been no 
considerable variations in the prices thi 
month, nor has raueh business been ae 
— alone has rather improved, and ti 


mes 


? sa ase a? . — | > me 
aemai id appears to Increase. .echiow can- 
dle low is at 5és. for parcels here, or 
. 7 rae 7 ° oe . 
for arrivel. ‘l'own tallow is now at Gs. ¢ 
rey e . . 
Corn.— The s upplies OF gram hay ny 


been ratiier small, especially for the last 
fortnight; this and the variable wet wea- 


ther caused a considerable the in the 
prices of the fi er qualities of wheat in par- 


ticular, as well as cf barley and oats: yet, 
considering or near appeach of harvest, 
and the present state of the trade, we still 
retain an cpinion that the averares will not 
rise SO 2s to open the ports for forcign 
grain (particularly wheat) before winter, 
and most probably net even then. 
Ageregate average of the twelve mari- 
time districts of England and Wales for six 
wecks succeeding the Lith of May, by 
which in por tation is to be regulated into 
Great britain. 
Wheat 7is. lid. Oats 25s. 4d. 
Rye 44s. Od. Deas 44s. Bil. 
Barley 4s. lid. Peas 46s. ld. 





FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
East India and China Trade. 
The following is the substance of two 
detailed documents Which have just been 
laid before Parliament, relative to our coim- 
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merce with India :—the first is, ** An ac- 
count of all goods, the produce of the East 


Britain during each of the last six years ; 
specifying the quantity and value of the 
principal articles imported, and stating the 
imports by the East India Company dis- 
‘t and separate from the free trade.”’ The 
second, ** An account of all goods exported 
from Great Britain to the East Indies and 
(hina during each of the last six years; 
specifying the quantity and declared value 
et the principal articles exported, and 
stating the exports by the East India Com- 
pany distinct and separate from the free 


1? 
asf) 

#er 

Banc’ 


trade. 
Total value of East India and China pro- 
duce imported into Great Britain in the 
ar ending January 5, LOL. 
i a & 
By the East India Com- 
‘PANY ..ccsccsesee 9227003 O O 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 4,061,092 0 0 





Total. .11.289,555 0 O 





In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1016. 
iy the Last j dia Com- 
"PANY seccscsescee 7,154,130 0 0 
Free trade. including 


the privilege trade 5,769,459 0 0 





Total. .12.923.589 0 0O 





In the Year ending oth Jan. 1817. 
vy the East india Com- 


BEY scccssosce -- §,035,312 0 O 
i ¢ trace, including 
the privilege trade 5,703,912 0 O 





Total. .13.55609.224 0 0O 





In the Year ending 5th Jan. 18618. 
ty the East India Com- 
OUT 62s coebicder 7.361.802 0 0 


the privilege trade 5,097,748 0 0 





Total. .12.459.550 0 O 





In the Year ending oth Jan. 1819. 
iy the East India Com- 
“pany se eee ewes 
ree trade, including 

the privilege trade 7,098,650 12 5 


5.192.804 0 5 





Total ..12,291,454 12 10 





In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1520. 
Dy the East India Com- 
ONT ssessini esse 5,792,405 16 6 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 6,297,510 6G 3 





Total. .12.,089.916 2 9 





Total value of Exports to the East Indies 
and China, in the Year ending ith 
January, 1815. 

By the East India Com- 

PANY ..ccccececee 1,732,719 11 7 

Free trade, including 
the privilege trade £70,177 8 9 





Total. .2,602,897 0 4 





In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1816. 
By the East India Com- 
PANY cccccceeeeee 1,753,302 2 0 
Free trade, including 


the privilege trade 1,454,728 7 9 





Total. .3,208.030 9 9g 





In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1817. 
sy the East India Com- 
pany ...-+-...--. 1,539,130 2 1] 
Free trade, including 


the privilege trade 1.868.396 14 3 





Total. .3,407,526 17 2 





In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1818. 

By the East India Com- 
PONY ccc deneeeses 

Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 


1,313,493 16 5 


2,708,021 10 4 





Total. .4,021,518 6 9 





In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1619. 
By the East India Com. 
pany .....-..-... 1,200,064 15 5 
Free trade, including 


the privilege trade 3,052,741 3 I 





Total. 4,302,805 16 6 





In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1620. 
by the East India Com- 
pany ..........-. 1,358,326 13 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 1,650,358 5 5 





Total. .3,008,664 19 1 





Foreign CoMMERCE. 

St. Petersburgh, 25th June. —At the be- 
ginning of the month very few supplies had 
arrived from the interior, so that very little 
was doing, in our export trade, whieh is 
usually brisk at that season. Most of our 
export articles were, therefore, rather high. 
The trade in foreign goods began to be 
more brisk, but without producing any fa- 
vourable effect on the prices which seemed 
rather likely to decline, though the un- 
loading of the vessels already arrived pro- 
ceeded so slowly that a very small part of 
their cargoes was in the market. At pre- 
sent Bristles of the best quality being scarce 
are not to be had under 78 r. Flax 12 
heads is extremely scarce. 120 pouds were 


lately got together with much difficulty, 
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and paid for at the rate of 165r. We daily 
expect the new supplies, and hope to pur- 
chase them at 160. Tozw scarce, and 42 r. 
paid for it Corn without demand, and 
cheap. .\ small purchase has been made to- 
day of Rye at 14r. and wheat at 23r. both 
of good quality. JZemp—though the prices 
have gradually declined for some time past, 
little is doing, and as our stock is increas- 
ing by new arrivals, a farther declive may 
be expected. Clean is offered at 95r. the 
best at 98 r. but meets with few purchasers. 
Outshot remains steady at 7or. and 7ér. 
half clean finds few purchasers at G2 r. and 
Gir. Tow scarce, and sells at 40 to 42 r. 
according to quality. Tullow. In conse- 
guence of news from England, and a great- 
er demand here, yellow candle rose to 
i7i r. white ditto and soap to 16%r. at 
which prices there was a considerable sale 
for anumber of days; but the demand has 
now slackened, and there are only sellers 
at those prices. A good deal of business is 
doing in import articles, in consequence of 
purchases for the fair. 

The importation of foreign salt into O- 
dessa, and all the ports of the Euxine, and 
sea of Asoph, is prohibited after the Ist of 
September this year. 

Riga, lst July.—Flav. Marienburg 
crown 43 to 49 r.; Thiesenhausen and Dru- 
siana Rakitzer, white 46 to 47r; grey 45r.; 
cut Badstub, white 413 to 421.3; grey 37 
to 361.3; Ristenthreeband 344 to 35 r.; Tow 
19r.—Corn. The prices of rye and barley 
are rather higher. Courland wheat of 115 to 
118lb. 62 to G5 r. Rye of 100 to 104 1b. 
46 to 52r. Wheat and Oats without va- 
tiation. #Zemp maintains it price. Clean 
Russian 103r.; Polish 106 r.: Russian out- 
shot 8lr.3; Polish ditto 94r.: Russ. Pass. 
7ir.; Polish ditto 83r. Hemp oil has 
been sold for 112r. and there are many 
purchasers at that price; but the holders 
insiston 1lir. Tullow. 185 r. have been 
paid for yellow crown. Other export arti- 
cles unchanged. 

Hamburgh, 8th July —Cotton. There 
has been some business doing in Surats 
and Bengals; but little demand for Pra- 
zils and American. Several late arrivals 
of Carthagena and Caraccas are in the 
market. Cofve was brisk at the beginning 
of the weck, and prices rather higher. Fresh 
arrivals within these few days have caused 
the demand to relax, and prices to de- 
cline a little. Corn. As we have at last a 
return of fine weather, and if it continues, 
the harvest will probably be abundant, the 
Sspint of speculation on the old stock in 
hand, induced by an expected failure of 
the crops, has received a check, and the de- 
mand for all kinds is slack, but hitherto 
without change of price; except a few par- 
cels purchased for Portugal, the sales of all 
descriptions have been limited to our own 
consumption. Spices. Pepper and Pimento 
are higher. W’e have several parcels of new. 
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ly arrived East India giager. Tea. No 
demand but for small quantities. Sugur. 
The demand for Hambro’ refined sugars 
continues to be so extensive that our refiners 
with all their exertions are unable to meet 
it, and are obliged to defer the execution 
of many orders. Whatever comes to mar- 
ket is quickly bought up at increased prices. 
As raw sugars are extremely scarce, lumps 
in loaves are in much request, and strong 
middling and fine middling are readily pur- 
chased at 11} and 12}. Fine crushed lumps 
are held at 12. The sale of raw sugars 
has been brisk, as far as our scanty stock 
allowed, and some hundred chests of white 
Havanah of fine white middling were sold 
at 14°, brown and yellow ditto 9} to 10!. 
If we do not have speedy and large sup- 
plies a further rise in refined goods may be 
expected. J oth July. Sugars have again 
risen. 

Germany.—The intelligence of a treaty 
between some of the German States, which 
we mentioned in our last, has been official- 
ly confirmed, and the leading features of it 
published. Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse (not the Elec- 
torate), Nassau, and the Saxon duchies, 
are to send commissioners to Darmstadt 
within three months after the date of the 
convention (13 May), to arrange the fol- 
lowing points: 1. The abolition of all tolls 
and duties on the frontiers of these states 
towards each other. 2. A uniform regula- 
tion of tol!s for repairs of the roads: &c. 
3. That cach state may impose duties on 
consumption in its own dominions, but with 
the restriction that the produce and ma- 
nufactures of the other states, acceeding 
to the convention, shall not be taxed higher 
than those of it own subjects. The impor- 
tation of salt shall be regulated by special 
conventions, and custom-houses shall be 
established on the extreme frontiers of the 
confederated states, for the receipt of du- 
ties upen goods passing to or from other 
States, not included in the treaty, &c. We 
think it highly probable, that ogher Ger- 
man States will join in this convention, the 
object being defined, reasonable, and con- 
furmable to the general wish of Germany 3 
but the adoption of a general system of 
prohibition against foreign countries is 
not, we think, so likely to take place. The 
subject continues to be very warmly and 
ably discussed; but as far as we can judge, 
and considering the interest of Germany 
alone, most of the arguments in its favour 
seem to be partial and specious, and those 
on the contrary side convincing, and on 
many points unanswerable. 

Frence.—The act of the American Con- 
gress imposing a duty of 18 dollars per ton 
on all French vessels entering the ports of 
the United States, after the Ist of July 
1820, has excited much surprise; but it is 
hoped that arrangements may be made ta 
modify this measure. 
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Naples, 20th June and \st July.—The 
produce of silk, in the environs of Naples 


has been extremely abundant; but we have 


no orders from abroad. 
however. been effected, 260 Ibs. of silk of 
Nocera have been sold for ready money at 
2 ducats 3 grains, per Neopolitan cantare. 
The produce of wool in Puglia has been 
Price 53 to 63 ducats per 


Some sales have. 


most abundant. 
cantaro. We have very satisfactory ac- 
counts of the harvest, it has been very good 
in Puglia, Romagna, and the marches.— 
The accounts from Sicily are less favour- 
able. A long drought has destroyed the 
crop in some districts, but this musfortune 
is not general. 

Genoa, Ath July.—We have gathered 


WORKS PREPARING 

James Lock, Esq. is about to publish, 
with engravings, an Account of the Im- 
provement on the Estates of the Marquis 
of Stafford, in the Counties of Stafford and 
Salop: and on the Estates of Sutherland. 

Narratives of all the Voyages round t 
World, from Magellan to Kotzebue, is 
printed by Captain Pryer; to be embel- 
lished with Loo Engravings. 

The Rev. Wm. Snowden, of Horbury, 
near Waketield, has in the press a Volume 
of Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional. 

The Author of Redmond the Rebel an- 
nounces a new Work, entitled St. Kathleen. 
or the Rock of Duanorismayle. 

Two Volumes of Sermons. by Ministers 
of the General Associate Syn id, are in the 

ITCSS. 
Wordsworth, in 4 small Volumes. may be 
soon expected. 

Mr. William Daniell has announced 
Sketches, on 48 quarto Plates, representing 
the Native Tribes, Animals, and Scenery. 
of Southern Africa, from Drawings made 
by the late Mr. S. Daniell. , 

The Rev. Henry Gauntlett will shortly 
publish lL, ctures on the Book of Revela- 
tions; being the Substance of Forty-four 
Discourses, preached in the Parish Church 
of Olney, Bucks, on Evening Services of 
the Lord's Day, in theYearslU19 and 1820. 

The Marquis of Luchesiri announces 
a History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Rhenish Confederacy. 

Mr. Horne is preparing a New Edition, 
very much enlarged, of his Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. . 

Mr. Swainson is about to publish, in 
Monthly Numbers, Zoological Ilustrations. 
or Original Figures and Descriptions of 
new, rare, or otherwise interesting Animals 
from Lithographic, and ( ‘opper-plates. 

Mr. Joseph Swan, Surgeon to the Lin- 
coln County Hospital, has in the Press 
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one-third more silk this year than last sea- 
son. ‘The corn harvest appears to have 
been excellent in all Upper Italy. Little 
is doing in corn at present, the holders 
asking higher prices than the buyers will 
give. We expected large supplies last 
month, but received only 36,000 emines. 
There is rather more cdomg in colonial 
produce, and some c msiderable sales of 
coffee and sugar have been effected on fa- 
vourable terms. A cargo of English salt 
fish from Newfoundland has arrived at a 
most unfavourable moment for sale, which 
has, however, been effected at a low price, 
4500 cantaros sold at 233 livres. We con- 
tinue to send cern to Tunis; that unhappy 
cityis still a prey to pestilence and famine. 
FOR PUBLICATION. 

Dissertations on the Treatment of Morbid 
Local Affection of Nerves, to which the 
Jacksonian Prize of the College of Surgeons 
was adjudged. 

Mr. Belzoni announces his intention to 
publish an Account of his late Discoveries 
in Egypt, Nubia, &c. His Work will con- 
tain three Journies in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia. one on the Coast of the Red Sea, 
and one to the Oasis of Ammon. It will 
be accompanied by a Volume of Plates in 
folio, containing Drawings of the various 
newly discovered Places, Figures, and Hie- 
roglyphies, taker from the Originals found 
in the Tombs of the Kings, lately disco- 
vered in Thebes, with an exact imita- 
tionofthe Egyptian Costume, Colours, Ac. 
with other Views in Nubia: the Interior 
and Uxterior of the Grand Temple of [b- 
sombul, near the second Cataract of the 
Nile, and other Views of that Country, 
and in Upper and Lower Egypt: the in- 
terior and Exterier of the newly opened 
Pyramid: Plans and Tepographic Maps, 
&c. 

Dr. Elliotson is about to publish Nume- 
rous Cases illustrative of the Efficacy of 
the Hydrocyanic, or Prussic Acid, in .Af- 
fections of theStomach, with a Report upon 
its Power in Pectoral and other Diseases 
in which it has been already recommended; 
and some Facts respecting the Necessity of 
varying the Doses of Medicines according to 
Circumstances, and the Use of Opium in 
Diabetes. 

The Rev. J. Lewis, of Margate, will 
soon publish, in octavo, the History of the 
Life and Sufferings of the Rev. Dr. John 
Wiclif. 

J. Bisset, Esq. Author of the Guide to 
Leamington Priors, is preparing for the 
Press, Royal Coronation Claims, a Comic 
Poem. 

Mr. J. Sweed, of Bocking, will shortly 
publish, Popular Observations on Regimen 
and Diet; with Rules and Regulations in 
regard to Health. 
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Mr. J. W. W. English, of Welling- 
borough, has in the Press, Medical and Sur- 
gical ~ Remarks: including an Efifectual 
Method of removing Enlargements from the 
Throat, commonly called Wens. 

Mr. E. ilowitt is printing, Selections 
from Letters written during a Tour through 
the United States, in L811, illustrative of 
the Native Indians, and of the Emigrants. 

George Coleman the Younger ts prepar- 
ing a Quarto Volume, being Posthumous 
Letters, addressed to Francis Coleman, and 
George Coleman the Elder; with Annota- 
tions ard Remarks. 

Mr. Henry rocke is about to publish in 
Quarto, with 12 Plates, a Guide to the 
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Stars, being an casy Method of knowing the 
relative position of the principal fixed Stars 
from the first to the third Magnitude in 
either Licmisphere, particularly those which 
are useful in finding the Longitude at Sea. 

The second Velume of Morell’s History 


of England, to the close of the Reign of 


George the Third, is nearly ready. 

W. TT’. Hodgson, of Newcastle, has in a 
great state of forwardness, an Essay on the 
Origin and Progress of Stereotype Printing, 
including an Account of the Processes pur- 
sued by the several Artists. It will be 
published uniform with the other 'lypogra- 
phical ‘Tracts, lately edited by him. 





WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Scicnecs, and 
Fine Arts. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the 
Antiquities of that Country. By Sampson 
Erdeswick, Esq. collated with Ms. copies, 
and with additions, &c. by Wryrley and 
others; illustrative of the History and An- 
tiquities of that Country. By the Rev. 
Thomas Harwood, 3.D. F.S.A. ivo. 
1). Is. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy; with additional Obser- 
vations and Notes. By Henry Fuseli, P. P. 
4to. 1/. lbs. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect beth the Roads 
and the Horses; with suggestions on Tolls, 
and Remarks on the Formation of Roads. 
By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. Gs. 

Pyne’s History cf the Royal Residences 
in England: illustrated by 100 graphic 
representations of the State Apartments, 
carefully coloured from original drawings 
by the most eminent artists. 3% vols. ele- 
phant dto. 25/. 4s.3 large paper 37/. Ls. 

Sketches Hlustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
By R. Bridgens. 4to. with five coloured 
plates. No 1, 10s. Gd. 

Observations on a General Tron Rail- 
way, showing its great Superiority over all 
the present Methods of Conveyance. 8vo. 

Piograpliy. 

A Memorial of his Daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Westbrook, who died in the 26th year of 
her age. By the Rev. John Cooke. 12mo. 
Is. Gd. 

A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard 
Augustus Wyvill, with descriptions of va- 
mous parts of the World in which he has 
been stationed. 8vo. 14s. 


Education, §c. 

_A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood; drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, with the Approbation and 
under the personal Superintendance of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 8yo. 8s. 
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Early Education ; or the Management 
of Children, considered with a view to their 
future character. By Miss Appleton. vo. 
lOs. Gd. 

A Compendium of French Grammar. 
By ‘thomas Richmond. I2mo. 2s. 

The Greek Primer, ora Praxis on the 
various Terminations and Formation of 
Nouns and Verbs, with copious Lisis of Ex- 
amples in Greck and English. Dy D. B. 
Hickie. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Les Protégés du Dix-huitieme Siecle: 
Histoire Religieuse et Morale: par Ma- 
dame D———.. 12 mo. Gs. 

Les Ogres du Seizieme Siecle: Conte de 
Fées Historique: par Madame D———. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon in Greek and English. 
By the Rev. G. N. Wright, A. M. l2mo. 4s. 

Extracts from Greek Writers with a 
Lexicon and Notes fer the Use of learners. 
By John Ormston, A. B. L2mo. bs. 


Tlistory. 

History of Ancient Greece, part the se- 
cond, embracing the [istory of the .Ancient 
World, from the Dominion of Alexander 
to that of Augustus, with a survey of pre- 
ceding Periods, and a Continuation of the 
History of Arts and Letters. By Jolin 
Gillies, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 4 vols. 
Svo. 2/. 2s. 

History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. Second Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 
al. 12s. 

Law. 

The Trials of Thistlewood and others for 
High Treason, taken in short-hand by Mr. 
Gurney. 2 vols. Gvo. L/. Bs. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
in two books. By John Milton. With a 
preface, &c. by a Civilian. 8yo. 12s. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Cases of Serous Morbid Affection; 
principally incident to Females after Deli- 
very, Abortion, &c. and arising from Ute- 
rine Hamorrhagy, &e. &c. By Marshall 
Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 4s. 












A Refutation of a Letter from Dr. Adam 
Neale to a Professor of Medicine; with a 
Statement of ulterior Procecdings to quiet 
the Minds of the Public, respecting Chel- 
tenham Waters. By Thomas Jameson, 
M. D. 2s. 

Cases in Surgery at the St. George's and 
St. James’s Dispensary. by ll. Jetireys, 
bso. Ovo. O8. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Laterary 
Giazette, upon the Misrepresentations con- 
tained in a Pamphlet recently published 
by Dr. Neale, upon the Subject of the 
Cheltenha 1 Waters. ly Thomas Newell, 
M. D. bvo. Is. 

Mis MV AInCOUS. 
A Circumstantial Account of the Pre- 


’ not *h; aieKty 
parations tor the Coronation of his 3 ACSLV, 
he © , . . 

King Charles the Second, including the 


installation of Knights, Creation of Peers, 
&c. to which is preixed, an .Account of the 
Landing, Reception, and Journey of Ms 
Majesty trom Dover to Londen. From an 
Original Manuscript. iy Sir Edward 
Walker, Knight, Garter Principal King 
at Arms at that period. Royal &vo. 14s. 
large paper I/. ds. 

The Athenian Oracle, Abridged: con- 
taining the most valuable €)ucstions and 
Answers, in the Velumes of the original 
Work; on History, Philosophy, Divinity, 
Love and Marriage. Svo. price 10s. Gd. 

The Natural History of Ants. By M. 
P. Huber. Translated by J. R. Johnson, 
M.D. l2meo. (Qs. 

Letters from Mrs. Delany, to Mrs. 
Francis Ilamilton, from the Year 1779 to 
1706; comprising many unpublished and 
interesung Anecdotes of their late Majes- 
ties, and the Royal Family, now first pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscripts. Svo. 
LOs. Gd. 

The Pretocol; or, Sclections from a 
Red Box found in St. James's Square, 
edited by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. foolscap Ovo. 
Ge. bod. 

A Wey to the Regalia; or the Emble- 
matic Design of the various Forms observed 
in the Ceremonial of a Coronation. Inter- 
spersed with unpublished Anecdotes of the 
late King. Dy the Rev. Joseph Dennis. 
Ovo. 7s. 

A General Index to the first Forty Num- 
bers of the Classical and Biblical Journal. 
Ovo. Gs, 

The Parlour Port-folio, or Post-chaise 
Companion. 2 vols. vo. 1. Is. 

Journal of an Illustrious Traveller. in- 
cluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 
Court ; and correspondence with the Earl 
of Liverpool, Mr. Whitbread, &c. 8vo. 
4s. Hd. 

Details of the Combination to raise the 
price of Bread, and Arguments for allowing 
the Exchange of English Labour for Foreign 
Corn. Bvo. 3s. 

Annals of Oriental Literature. No. 1. 
8vo. Ge. 
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The Cambridge Guide. 12mo. 3s. 

A Political History of the City of Car. 
lisle, from 1700 io the present Time. By 
F. Jollie. 12mo. 2s. 

Impartial Narrative cf the Proceedings 
at the Contested Election for Grantham, 
with a Copy of the Poll Book, Ac. &c. 
UVO. Ds 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons. 2 vols. Bvo. 1/. Gs. 

The First Day in ideaven, a Fragment. 
l2mo. 4s. 

Collections relative to Claims at the Co- 
ronatiors of several Ihings of England, be- 
ginning with King Richard il. being cu- 
rious and interesting Docun:ents, derived 
from authentic sources. 


Novels, Drama, &c. 

Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 
4 vols. 12mo. 17. 8s. 

Tales of Imagination. By the Author 
of the Batchelor and Marricd Man, &c. &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
Memoirs of 2 Family in the North. 12mo. 
7s 

The Life and Adventures of Rebinson 
Crusoe, embellished with Engravings from 
Designs. By Thomas Stothard, Esq. R.A. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 2/. 2s. royal 6vo. O/. 3s. 

David Rizzio, a Serious Opera, in Three 
Acts. By Cel. Hamilton. évo. 2s. Gd. 

The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, a Scottish 
Romance. By C. Farley, Esq. Svo. 2s. 

The Promissory Note, an Operetta. 
Svo. 2s. 

The One Pound Note and other Tales. 
sy Francis Lathom. 2 vols. l2mo. 10s. 
Poctry. 

The Brothers, a Monedy; and other 
Poems. By Charles A. Elton, Esq. fools- 
cap Svo. Cs. 

America; an Epistle in Verse: with 
other Poems. 12mo. 3s. 

The Battle of Tewkesbury, a Poem. By 
Cecilia Cooper. Syo. 3s. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems. By John Keats. Svo. 
ED 6a. 

Ensaio Sobre O Homem, traduzido pelo 
Visconde de Sao Lourenco. 3 tom. 4to. 
Gi. Gs. 

Julia Alpinula; with the Captive of 
Stamboul, and other Poems. By J. H. 
Wiffen. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Court News, or the Peers of King Coal. 
12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool on the present Distressed State 
of Agriculture, and its Influence on the 
Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce, of the 
United Kingdom 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Improvement cf English Roads, 
urged during the existing Dearth of Em- 
ployment for the Poor. Svo. 2s. 

A Plan for reducing the Capital and the 
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annual Charge of the National Debt. By 
J. Brickwood. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
Theology. 

An Essay on the Origin and Purity of 
the Primitive Church of the British Isles, 
and its Independence upon the Church of 
Rome. By the Rey. W. Hales, D. D. 
Svo. [Gs. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, so arranged as to lay before the 
eye, at one View, the Chapter and Verse of 
the several Gospels, in which any given 
Passage is contained. Svo. Gs. 

A Series of Important Facts demonstrat- 
ing the Truth of the Chnistian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends and 
Enemies in the First and Second Centuries. 
By J. Jones, LL.D. Svo. 7s. 

“The Best of Kings, aSermon. By J. 
L. Chirol. Sve. 2s. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
briefly stated and defended, and the Church 
of England vindicated from the Charge of 
Uncharitableness, in retaining the Athana- 
sian Creed. By Thomas Hartwell lone, 
M. A. Svo. 5s. 

Sermons delivered before the first Society 
of Unitarian Christians in the City of Phi- 
Jadelphia. By Ralph Eddowes. l2mo. 5s. 

The Rich and the Poor shown to be of 
God's appointment, and equally the Object 
of his Regard, in Two Sermons. By 
Thomas Calvert, B.D. &c. 4to. 2s. 

Sermons preached before Friendly and 
Charitable Societies in the Country. Bya 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 
l2mo, 4s. 

On Evil: an Assize Sermon, preached 
March 23, 1820, at Kingston upon Thames. 
By the Rev. L. W. Elliot, A. M. Rector 
ot Peper Harow, Sussex. Svo. 2s. 

A Series of connected Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, illustrative and confirmatory 
of its Character as an Economy of Reli- 
gion instituted and revealed by God for 
Man. By tho Rev. Thomas Gilbart, of 
Dublin. vs. 

Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Bishop Lowth, and an Applica- 
tion of the Principles so Reviewed to the 
flustration of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. John Jéebb, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A Voyage to Africa, with an Account of 
the Customs, &c. of the Dahomian People. 
By J. M‘Leod, late of the Alceste. Fools- 
cap Bvo. 5s. Gd. 

A. Tour through a part of the Nether- 
lands, France, and Switzerland, in 1817. 
Containing a variety of Incidents, with the 
Author's Reflections, serious and” lively. 
By Thomas Heger. Bvo. 8s. 

Collections for a Topographical and His- 
torical Account of Boston, and ‘the Hun- 
dred of Skirbeck, in the County of Lincoln, 
with 26 Engravings. . By Pishey Thomp- 
son. Royal dto, 2/, 10s. royal Svo. 1/. Ls. 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, from the earliest Ages to 
the present Times. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. 3 vols. Svo. Maps. 2/. 2s. 

Letters from Germany and Ilolland, 
during the Years 1818 and 1814. Contain- 
ing a detailed Account of the two Opera- 
tions of the British Army in those Coun. 
trices, and of the Attacks upon Antwerp, 
and Berzen-op-Zoom. Post 8vo. 

Popular Voyages and Travels in Europe 
and Asia. By Mrs. Jamieson. 2 vols. 
l2mo. [&s. 

Forcign Books imported by Treuttet 

ond Wirtz. 

Porialis, F. E. M., de l'Usage et de 
lAbus de Esprit philos. durant le 18eme 
siecle, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 

I, Europe et ses Colonies en Décembre 
1819. 2 vols. &vo. Gs. 

Saint-Martin, .J.. Nouvelles Recherches 
sur i’époque dela Mort d’Alexandre, et sur 
les Chrenoiogies des Ptolomées, ou Examen 
Critique de Pouvrage de M. Champollion 
Figeac, intitulé, Annales des Lagides. 
ovo. Gs. 

Deveze, J. Traité de la Fievre jaune. 
Bvo. bs. Gd. 

D'Hautefort, (Ch. V.) Coup-d’ceil sur 
Lisbonne et Madrid en 1814. Suivi dun 
Mémoire Politique concernant la Constitu- 
tion promulguée par les Cortes a Cadix, et 
d’une Notice sur l’Etat Moderne des Sci- 
ences Mathcinatiques et Physiques en Es- 
pagne. Ovo. lis. 

Barbier, Examen Critique et Complément 
des Dictionnaires Historiques les plus repan- 
dus, depuis le Dictionnaire de Moréri, jus- 
qu’a la Biographie Universelle inclusive- 
ment. 8vo. tom. ler. (A—F.) Ide. 

Histoire Naturelle des Lepidopteres, ou 
Papillons diurnes des Environs de Paris, 
Zieme Livr. Gvo. 5s. 

Rioux de Messiny, Histoire de I’ Esprit des 
Peuples de ’urope, depuis la Conversion 
de Clovis, Roi des Franes, jusqu’a la fin 
du régne de Charlemagne, Empereurd’Oc- 
cident. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 

D’ Artois, P. H. Relation de la Defense 
de Dantzig en 1813 par le 1Geme Corps de 
VArmée lrancaise contre Armée com- 
binée Russe et Prussienne, avec plan. 8vo. 
lhis. 

Volney, (Comte de) Discours sur l’Etude 
Philosophique des Langues, hi a lAca- 
déinie Francaise, dans la séance privée du 
premier Mardi de Décembre 1319, 2ieme 
edit. rev. et. corr. par l’auteur, dvo. 2s. bd. 

Arcade, Philosophie Natureile, ou les 
Phénoménes Naturels sont expliqués par 
les Lois de la Mécanique, 2 vols. Gvo. 1 fs. 

La Banniére Noire, ou le Si¢ge de Cla- 
genfurth, par l’auteur de Mysteres sur 
Mystéres, du Baron de Falkenheim, ete. 
etc. 12mo. 5 vols. 

Rougemont, De, Raphael d’ Aguilar, ou 
les Moines Portugais; Histoire véritable du 
18éme siécle. 2 vols. 12mo. Ys. 
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New Patents. 


[ Aug. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Major Rohde, of. Leman-street, 
Goodman’s-tields, for a method of separat- 
ing the molasses, or syrup, from Mus- 
covado or other sugar. April 15th, 1820. 

W. Brunton, of Birmingham, for certain 
improvements on, and additions to, fire- 
grates. April Lh. 

G. Lilley, of Brigg, and J. B. Fraser, 
of Blackburr-house, Linlithgow, Scotland, 
for certain insprovements in the application 
of machinery tor propelling boats and other 
vessels, and for obtaining other useful pur- 
poses, by means of an hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus, acted upon by a steaii-engine, 
or other adequate power. April 19th. 

J. Hancock, of Little Pultency-street, 
Golden-square, for the application of a 
certain material to various articles of dress, 
&c. by which the same may be rendered 
more elastic. April 20th. 

J. Cook, of Brighton, Sussex, for an 
improved apparatus for the purpose of 
cooking, which he designates, A Philoso- 
phical Cookery. April 2th. 

J. Hague, of Great Pearl-street, Spital- 
fields, for certain improvements in the 
method of heating hot-houses, and other 
buildings; and of boiling liquids. May 
9th. 

J. A. Tickell, of West Bromwich, Staf- 
fordshire, for a cement to be used in aquatic 
and other buildings, and  stucco-work. 
May ‘th. 

J. Parkes, of Harwich, for a new and 
improved method of lessening the consump- 
tion of fuel in steam-engines, and furnaces 
in general, and for consuming smoke. 
May ‘th. 

J. Jacks, of Camberwell, Surrey, and 
A. Aikin, of the Adelphi, for a new and 
improved method of preventing mildew in 
sail-cloth, and other manufactures made of 
vegetable tibre. May | ith. 

J. Scott, of Grafton-street, Dublin, for a 
new method of combining, and applying, 
by machinery, certain of the well-known 
mechanic powers. May 11th. 

J. Malam, of Romney-terrace, West- 
minster, for certain improvements on gaso- 
meters. May | Ith. 

S. Kenrick, of West Bromwich, stafford- 
shire, for an improved method of turning 
cast-iron vessels. May 13th. 

R. Bill, of Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
for an improved mode of constructing 
beams, masts, yards, and other parts of 
vessels. May 15th. 

_ J. Barton, of Falcon-square, for certain 
improvements in propelling vessels. May 
15th. 

_ R. Watts, of Crown-court, Temple-bar, 
for improvements in inking printing-types 
with rollers, and in placing and conveying 
paper on types, and in inking with a 
cylinder. May 15th. 





R. Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, for 
certain improvements on machines or 
presses, chiefly applicable to printing, 
May 18th. 

k. Massey, of Eccleston, Lancashire, for 
certain improvements in the construction of 
chronometers and pocket watches. May 
iVth. 

John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
taltields, Engineer, for an improvement in 
preparing the materials for making pottery. 
ware, tiles and bricks. June 2d. 

William Bate, Esq. of Peterborough, 
for a combination of, and additions to, ma- 
machinery calculated to increase power. 
June 3d. 

William Bate, Esq. of Peterborough, 
for improvements in preparing hemp, flax, 
or other fibrous material, for spinning. 
June 3d. 

Simion Tiessier, of Bucklersbury, Lon- 
don, (late of Paris) for improvements in 
propelling vessels. Communicated to him 
by a Foreigner residing abroad. June 3d. 

John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, 
Spitalfields, for certain improvements in the 
making and constructing of steam-engines. 
June 3d. 

Jacob Perkins, of Austin-friars, Lon- 
don, for improvements in the construction 
of fixed and portable pumps; such as 
pumps fixed for raising water from wells, 
or ship-pumps, &c. &c. June 3d. 

John Wakefield, of Manchester, En- 
gineer, for improvements in the construc. 
tion of furnaces for boilers of various de- 
scriptions, and in the mode of feeding the 
same with fuel, calculated to lessen the 
consumption of fuel, and to burn the 
smoke. June 6th. 

William Kendrick, of Birmingham, 
Chemist, for the manufacture of a liquid 
from materials now considered useless for 
that purpose, and the application of the 
same liquid to the tanning of hides, and 
other articles requiring such process. June 
(th. 

Jonathan Brownell, of Sheffield, Table- 
knife-cutter, for better securing the blades 
of table-knives and forks in the handles by 
means of caps being soldered upon the 
fangs, whether of iron, steel, or other ma- 
terial, after the handles are upon them. 
June 8th. 

Samuel Parker, of Argyle-street, Bron- 
2ist, for an improved lamp. June 15th. 

William Erskine Cochrane, Esq. of 
Somerset-street, for an improvement in the 
construction of lamps. June 17th. 

Joseph Woollams, of Wells, Somerset- 
shire, Land Agent, for improvements in 
the teeth or cogs formed on, or applied to, 
wheels, pinions, and other mechanical 
agents, for communicating or restraining 
motion. June 20th. 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments—Birihs—M urriages. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTSsS. 


The Rey. J. Kaye, D.D., Master of Christ's Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity, is nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of Bristol, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Manse!l.—The Rev. C. Wordsworth, 
D.D., rector of Lambeth, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity Colleve, Cambridge, is appointed master of 
that society.—The Rev. C.J. Bloomfield, of Tri- 
nity College, rector of St. Botolph, Bishopgate, and 
of Chesterford, Essex, is created Doctor in Divinity 
by Koval mandate—The Right Rev. the Lord 
Hishep of Lincoln is translated to the see of Win- 
chester, inthe room of the late Hon. H. Brownlow 
North.—The Rey. Thomas Davies, M.A., vicar of 
Mamble, to the vicarage of Bayton, Worcester- 
shire.—The Rev. Thos. Lea, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Bishop's Itching- 
ton, Warwickshire.—The Rev. Charles Walcot, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to the living of Hopton 
Wafers, county Salop.—Tihe Rev. Evan Griffith, 
late senior assistant at the Royal Free Grammar 
School, Shrewsbury, to be master ofthe Free Gram- 
mar School, Swansea.—The Rev. J. W. Jones, 
A. B., perpetual curate of Scropton, county Derby, 
to the vicarage of Church Broughton, in the same 
countv.—The Rev. George Lucas to the rectory of 
Billockby, in Norfolk.—The Kev. G. Hunt to the 


rectory of Boughton, Norfolk.—The Rev. William 
Kellett, A. B., to the vicarage of Kenninghili, in 
the same county.—The Rev, F. Wrangham, M. A,, 
F.KS., to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Archdeacon Bailie Hamilton. 
—The Rey. John Overton, }. A.,, to the vicarage of 
Elloughton, in the Fast Riding of Yorkshire.— 
The Kev. Ralph Spofforth, M.A., to the vicarage 
of Eashington, near Howden, Yorkshire.—The 
Kev. Henry Luxmore, M.A., to the vicarage of 
Barnstaple, Devon.—The Rev. Thomas Wright, to 
the vicarage of East Claydon, and the rectory of 
Middle Claydon, Bucks.—The Rev. Jas. Hooper, 
to the rectory of Stowel, Somersetshire.—The i 
Joseph Mitchinson, to the perpetual curacy of 
‘Thorganby, Yorkshire.—The Rey. E. James, M.A,, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the perpetual curacy 
of Mortlake, Surry.—The Rey. James Davies, M. A, 
to the vicarage of Barrington Parva, Gloucester. 
shire.—The Hon. and Rev. Dr, Rice, to the rectory 
of Oddington, Gloucestershire, on his own presen- 
tation as precentor of York Cathedral.—The Rey. 
Jas. Evans, B. D, late Fellow of Jesus Co'lege, Ox- 
ford, to the vicarage of Penrith, with Lavernock 
annexed, near Cardigan, 





*." The press of matter has unavoidably caused the List of Bankrupts to be 
postponed till next month. 





BIRTHS. 

June 11. At Twickenham, iadvFlizabethCole, ason. 

— In Upper Grousvenor- street, her grace the 
duchess of Richmond, a son. 

21. At Halden-house, Devonshire, the lady of Sir 
Lawrence V. Palk, Bart. a daughter. 

— In Park street, Grosvenor square, the lady of 
the hon. W. Cust, M. P. a daughter. 

— In Arlington-street, her Grace the Dutchess of 
of Rutland, ason. 

July 2. At Lyme, Dorsetshire, the Jady of Sir Edw. 
Synge, of Lister Court, county of Cork, Bart. a 
son. 

3. At the Countess Dowager of Mountnorriss’s, 
in Piccadilly, lady Frances Webster Wedder- 
burn, a son. 

— en Place, the countess of Shannon, a 

anciter, 

1]. In South Audley-street, the lady of W. L. 
Huches, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

12. The lady of the hon. Col. Lowther, a son. 

14. At the Rectory Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, 
the lady of the Rev. Daniel Lysons, a son. 

— At Dogmersfield Park, Hants, the lady of Pau- 
lett St. John Mildmay, Fsq. a son. 

19. In Devonshire-place, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Vv iliam Anson, K. C. B. a son. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James Montgomery, 
Bart. M. P. adaughter. : 
At Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, the lady of Ge. 
neral Dundas, a son. 
At Cockairny-house, Fifeshire, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Mowbray, a son. : 


IN IRELAND. 
In Dublin, the lady of the hon. A. A. Hely Huteh- 
inson of a son.—The lady of W. H. Spear, Esq. 
a son. 
ABROAD. 
At Paris, the lady of the right hon. Edward Thorn- 
ton, his Majesty’s Envoy extraordinary, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 8. At the house of Lady Floyd, in Upper Sey- 
mour-street, the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. to 
Miss Julia Floyd, youngest daughter of the late 
Gen. Sir John Floyd, Bart. 

13, By special licence, at the house of Samue! 
Farmer, Esq., in Mortimer-street, George Ch. 
Porter, Esq., to Madame de Segond de Sederon, 
only daughter of his Excellency, the Count de 

aublane. 

— At St. George’s Hanover-square, Liecut.-Gen. 
SirC. Halkett, K.C.B, to Letitia Sarah, widow of 
the late Major Taylor, R. A. and only daughter 
of John Crickitt, Esq. Townsend-house, Hemel 
Hempsted. 

— At Clyro, Radnorshire, Thomas Kennedy, of 
Dunura, Ayrshire, M. P. to Sophia, ouly daugh- 
te~ of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 


Ik. At St. George’s Hanover-square, Charles John 
Kermovys Tynte, Esq. only son of C.K. K. Tynte, 
Esq. M. P. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Swinnerton, Esy. of Butterton-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

19. At St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich, by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rey. Heaton C. De 
Crespigny, second son of Sir W. De Crespigny, 
Bart. M. P. to Miss Caroline Bathurst, third 
daughter of his Lordship. 

2). At Tooting, Surrey, the Rev. C. F. Parker, rec- 
tor of Ringshall, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rey. Joseph Eyre, Kector of 
St. Giles, Reading. 

2). At Bath, Capt. Grant, of the E. I. service, 
nephew to the celebrated Mrs. Grant, the High- 
land authoress, to Miss Griffies Williams, daugh- 
ter of Sir George G. Williams, of the Circus. 

22. At Mary-le-bone Church, Charles Hudson, 
Esq. to Lucy Anne, only daughter of the date 
General Bouchier, of the Royal Artillery. 

— The Hon. and Rev. George, second son of Vis. 
Exmouth, to the Hon. Frances Addington, se- 
cond daughter of Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 

27. At Derby, Viee-Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin 
Keats, G. C. B. of Durrent-house, Devon, to 

Mary, eldest daughter of the late Francis Hurt, 
Esq. of Alderwasley, Derbyshire. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Charles Noel Noel, eldest son of Sir Gerard Noel, 
Bart. and Baroness Barham, to Arabella, second 
daughter of Sir James Hamlyn Williams, of 
Clovelly-court, Devon, Bart. 

— At Exeter, Capt. Barton, R.N. eldest son of 
Admiral Barton, to Miss Rebecca Lopes Franco, 
niece toSir M. M. Lopes, Bart. 

30. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Right 
Hon. John Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to Miss 
Mary Millner. 

July 10, At Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, Vicar of Bramham, Yorkshire, and ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Darham, to Charlotte Jo- 
celyn, daughter of the late John Smith, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, and niece to Lords Donough. 
more and Hutchinson. 

1]. At St. Mary-le-bone Church, Major-Gen. Sir 
James Lyon, K.€.B. to Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Coxe, Esq. Hampstead- 
heath. 

IN SCOTLAND. 


At Kinfaun’s Castle, the seat of Lord Gray, John 
Grant, Esq. of Kilgraston, to the Hon. Margaret 
Gray, his Lordship’s second daughter. 

In Glasgow, Thomas Paterson, Esq. Paymaster of 
the 22d regiment, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of James Miller, Esq. merchant. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Wm. John King, of the Island 
of Barbadoes, to Anne, eldest-daughter of Mr. 
Robert Aitken, merchant, Dalkeith. 

- Dr. Thomas Short, Physician to his 

Majesty’s Forces, to Henrietta, daughter of Alex. 

Young, Esq. of Harburn. 
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IN IRELAND. 

In Dublin, Sir Win. Cox, of Helite, County of 
Wexford, to Miss Auna Hickson, of Dingle, 
County of Kerry. 

At Larva, County of Tipper 
nev, ol Mallvsux, to Ellen, 
Evre, of Evre-court, County ef Galway. 

In Waterford, Anthony Lanphier, Esq. of Parks- 
town, to Miss ‘Thomasina Russell, of New Ross. 

At Tipperary, the Kev. Win. &. Birch, to Anna 
Maria, second daughter of John P. Paul, Esq. of 
High Grove, Gloucestershire. 

ABROAD. 

At Spanish Town, Jamaica, R Deans, Esq., son of 
the late Admiral! Deans, to Miss Kachael dack- 
son, daughter of the hon. Samuel Jackson, of 
Catherine Hall, in the same tstan A ; 

At Plantation House, St. Helena, Count Balmain, 
Commissioner of His Majesty the Emperor ot 
Russia, to Miss Charlotte Johnson, eldest dangh- 
ter of Lady Lowe, and grand daugtter of Sir John 


‘ary, Col. Arthur Dis- 
daughter of Gyles 


Johnson, Bart. 

At Paris, P. J. Green, Esq. his Majesty's, Consy 
General for the Morea, to Frances Dorothea, se- 
cond daughterof J. Larking, Esq. of Clare-liouse, 
Kent, and niece of the late Sir C. Style, Bart, 

—_e Sir Win. MPouchall, K. B. to Miss 
Eliza Hodve, of Exeter. 

At Antwerp, Major Stepney Covell, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to AMlarv Anne, cidest daughter 
of the Hon. Robert Annesley : and on the same 
day, the Rev. Thomas Mahon, Rector of New- 

Mayo, to Catherine, Mr. 

rrand-dauyiiter 


’ 


port Pratt, County eo! 
Annestey's secon idauyl ler, and 
tu the Earl of Annuest: 


DIED. 

June 23. In Hertford-street, May-fair, Mrs. Ronham, 
relict of Fo W. Bouhain, Esq., and eldest dangh- 
ter of the late hon. Mrs. Hubert of Rutland- 
square, Dublin. 

Z. At Trinity Colleve Lode, ( ambridge, after a 
short illness, in the Guth vear of his age, the 
Kivht Rev. William Lort Mansel, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, and Master of Trinity College. 
His lordship proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 
1774, M.A. 1777, D. D. 179s was elected Public 
Orator of this University in 1788: in 179s, he 
was appotited Master of ‘irinity College; and 

i lees he succeeded Ur. Luxmore as Lord 
Lishop of bristol. 

2¥. At brighton, suddenly, the Kt. Hon. Lord Gwy. 
dir, who held the situation of officiating Grand 
Chamberlain of England in right of his wife 
Lady Willoughby d'Fresby. His lordship had 
long been allicted withthe vou , which tlying to 
the stomach, caused his death. Heis succeeded 
in his tithes and estates by his e] lest son, Peter 
Robert Drummond. ; 

— At his seat, Hyde Hall, Hertfordshire, aged 64, 
the Kt. Hou. Robert Jocelva, Earl of Roden, 
Viscount Jocelyn, Baron of Newport, K.P., and 
wn English baronet. He is succecded by his 

rt, Viscount Jocelyn. : 

— At his rooms, Mavdalen Uall. Oxford, aced 60, 
the Reva Wain. West Green, DD. rector of Hus- 
band, Bosworth, Leicestershire: one of the lee- 
turers of Carfax, and for 29 years Vice Priacipal 
of that hall. 

July 2. At Clifton Hotwells, Mrs. Mytton, wife of 
/. Niviton, Fs |., uf bial: ton, Shropshire, ouly sur. 
viviug daughter of Lady Jones, and sister of Sir 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. © 

~ Dollowd the eclebrated epticlan, Fem M- 


, “ar 
e.dest son, Role 


a. At his house, in ¢ onduit-street, in the o2d year 
of bis age, the Rt. Hon Joti owes, harl of 
Mrathmore and Kinghorn, in Scotland, and Ba- 
ron owes of the Unite? Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. His lordship was married on 
tie Sth ult., to Miss Mary Milner. 

— At Horndean, Hampshire, Vice Admiral Rdwd,. 
@liver Osborn, the last of three brothers, flag 
otheers ot the Reval Navy, Who have died w ithi: 
nh few montis, 

4 At his seat, at Fulham, in his 58th vear, the Rt. 
Hen he s. Jones, Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 

6. At Wieck, in his 0th year, Wm. Mackay sq 
late Provost, and during 40 years, chief residing 
wasistrate of that borough, and also one of his 
Majesty's Jastives of the Peace, and a Deputy 
Liewtenaunt for the ¢ ounty of Caithness. 


Deaths. 





[ Aug. 


®, At his palace, in Chelsea, after a long illness 
and a general decay of nature, the Hon. Brown. 
low North, D.L.C., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
Prelate of the Order of the Garter, provincia 
Sub-dean of Canterbury, and Visitor of Mavdalen, 
New, Trinity, St. John’s, and Corpus Christi col. 
lees, Oxford, F. A. and L.S.) His lordshio was 
aged 79, having been nearly 40 years Bishop o; 
that diocese. 


— At Chelsea, the Rev. Thos. Peirson, D.D., ave? 


74, formerly senior minister of the established 
Enctish Church, at Amsterdam. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Abbevhill, the Hon. Fletcher Norton, senio: 


Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, on 
of the oldest Judges of the Kinvdom, having sx 
in that court 4 years. He was the second son vo: 
Fietcher, first Lord Grantley, and was born in 
1744. 


On the 22d ult., at Edinburzh, Dr. Join Murray, 


whose zeal for chemical science and abilities a: 
a teacher, have for many years Jarveiy contri- 
buted to the celebrity of the sclool of medicine 
in his native city. 


At Caroline Park, Archibald Cockburn, Esq., lat 


of Cockpen. He entered into the Faculty of \ 
vocates in 1762, and was long sheriff depu'e 
the county of Fdintureh. He was afterward: 
made Judge Admirai, and in J700, was appointed 
a Baron of the Court of Exchequer, which he 
resigned in 1S, 


IN IRELAND. 

a\t Clonfecle Glebe House, aved 8), the Rev. Win. 
Richardson, D.D., well known to the litera: 
world by his re‘utation of the Huttonian theor 
of the alternate decay and reproduction of thy 
earth—by his discovery of marine exuviee inw 
formed basalt; and his curious researches inte 
the whvn dykes of the north of Ireland: and to 
the avriculturists by the zeal with which he 
brought into notice the valuable properties o! 
the florin grass, 

At Caher, at the extraordinary age of 106, the Rev. 
Jas. Keating, He was parish priest of Kilvo- 
binch, in the county of Waterford, 72 vears avo, 
and afterwards at Clogheen for more than 4) 
years. 

At Fermoy, county Cork, Jolin Anderson, Fsq. As 
an individual, be was aman of great activity ot 
mind, benevolence of disposition and pleasin 
manners, In his public capacity he was a vreat 
Lbenetactor to his adopted country, and the fat! 
of the mail coach system tn that kingdom. 

On the 16th ult., inthe 7S5th year of his age, th: 
Right Rev. Wm. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne; « 
prelate most respectable for his learn'ng, an‘ 
most exemplary for his uprizltness, benevolence 
aud piety, 

ABROAD. 

On his wav from Cuttack to Caleutta, Robert Ker, 
Es. late one of the Judges of the supreme Na- 
tive Court at Calcutta. — 

At Pisa, Millicent Anne Chandos Pole, daughte: 
of the late P. Chandos Pole, Esq. of Redborne, 
county of Derby. 

At St. George Delmina, on the gold coast ot 
Africa, F. C. E. Oldenburg, President, Governo: 
ofthe fortress, and Commander-in-chief of the 
Dutch Setlements in Guinea. 

At Jamaica, of a fever, Miss Popham, daughter ot 
Sir Home Popham. 

At Canton, on board the Vansittart, which he com- 
manded, Capt. Robert Stair Dalrymple, youngest 
son of the late Sir H. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 

On board the packet from Madeira, Frances Thee- 
dosia,Viscountess Powerscourt, and eldest dauy!i- 
ter of Robert, Earl of Roden. 

Suddenly, while walking ip his garden, near Tan- 
gier, in the 73d year of his age, Janes Simpsou, 

sq. American Consul to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, 

Of « fever, on his return from the Expedition inthe 
Persian Gulf, Edmund, youngest brother of Sir 
Tvewhitt Jones, Bart. 

At Ratisbon, the Rev. James Robertson, through 
whose exertions the gallant Romana with bis 
10,00 Spaniards, effected their escape from the 
north of Germany. 

At Mobile, West Florida, agel 73, Roderick Grey, 
Esq., late of Liverpool, ~ 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. 
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tain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of June, and noon 
ion, during the same period, 
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og f Me 76 29-973" 61 NNE Clear 
“| A. 84/29°987] 49 Var. (Clear 
oo ( M. 76 20-968 62 | NE (Clear. 
ea S 2075, 52 ENE Very fine 
og! M. 76 2-900] 63 | W [Clear 
UA. 84) 29°868) 4h WNW Clear 
oy | M. 68 vo-725! 8&3) | ESE Showery 
“"U A. 79 26s} 66606 | ~ESI Hazy 
on) M. G8) 2514) 76 | NE Thun, rain 
"tA, 68) 20514) 67 | Li Cloudy 

} 
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1724inch. Evae 
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COURSES OF FOREIGN 


IXCHANGE AT 




















‘Hamburg. -—r stom! Vienna. | Genoa. | Bertin. |: Trieste, iP eipsig, ‘Bremen. 





















































| Paris. 

ON (22 July. | ldJuly. | IsJuly. | 5 July. July. iM July./30 June. 10 July. (13 July. | 

London..... 25°60 | 366 | 40-4 | 10.2 |30-10 | 6+ al V53 | G17} 616-17, 
Paris..sesc000| — 253 | 56} 1163) 958 | B05 | Way) Th | Ve | 
Hamburg... 1842 — | 35§ 1453, 44 150% | 454 | 147 | 1346 | 
Amsterdam. 563 | 105} | — 1382| 901 | 1417 | 43 | 140 | 1274 | 
Vienna ....../ 2534 | 1468 | 143 — | GIE | 41g | 993 | 1005 | — | 
Franckfort..! 3 1484 | 354 — | — | 652 | — | gag | 116) | 
Augsburg...) 252 | 1475 | 983 | 603 | 102} ] 974) 992 | — 
(renoa......., 475 873 x94 G12) — — 193) — — 
Leipsig......) — — — — | — | 1031} — | — | 109§ 
Leghorn ....! 509 88 953 574 | 1227 | — | 159 | — ~ 
Lisbon ......! 556 37 403 | — ie 2S oe os 
Cadiz.....00./ 14:95 | 884 96} = | 62 | — —}|— — 
Naples ......| 421 — 784 — | 1olg| — | 1333p) — _ 4 
| Bilbao cocoee| 14°95 -- 964 an | =a as —_ — mie | 
Madrid......| 15 883 963 — | 648 | — — _-_ i - 
Porton seeses 556 37 403 | —_ | — | _—- | _ —_ ~— | 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
le sf er Ey Hr va ey ey a; 
Franck fort. |Naremberg| Christiania | Petersburg. Riga. | haven \Madrid. Lisbon. 

ON 13 July. 13 July. 3 July | 27 June. [I July. u Salv. 16 July. | 3July. 
London......| 152 | 10:5 |7Sp.12.) 931 | 10¢ | To | a6) Oly | 
Paris .........| 783 | fr. 1184 — | 106 —|— |b 547 
Hamburg... | 147g | 147} ms | lo 95, | 243 | 906 | 375 tee 
Amsterdam. | 1403 141 148 | 1 10% | 232 | 9BE | 414 
Genoa....... ff si a. , a an | — 880 

| | ' 
! . ‘ 
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238 ' MARKETS. 


—_ 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From June 24 to July 24. 


Amsterdam C. F....+...+++--19-5..12-6 


Ditto at sight eeerteee ~- 
Rotterdam, 2 U ent Gineetn 
Antwerp eeceeeceods Pin See 


Hamburgh, 24 U......37-2..37-4. .37-6 : 
Altona, 24 U ...+0.++.37-3.-37-5. 37-7 | 


P i 3 da P i con cenoces ce ct® 
Ditto’ 2 ae Sw at es ocean 
eee ra oe oe a 
Frankfort on ain 

Be. Ma és 155$. 1553 


Vienna, ef. flo. 2M .......+.10-9..10-12 


Madrid, effective .......++- os 
Cadiz, effective .....+++ é ccccceveces 
Bilboa oe 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
£2 %@ €. 


Portugalgold,incoin®d 0 0 .. @ 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 104.. 0 
New doubloons....3 14 0... 0 
New dollars 

Silver, in bars,stand.0 56 0 .. 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 37s. 1éd. 


Bread. 
The highest price of the best wheaten 


bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 114d. the quartern loaf. 


————————— 


Potatoes per Ton. in Spitalfields. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE. TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS, 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
the Returns in the Weeks ending 
June 
17. 






































Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .66s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto .......60s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to 00s. 


Kaur tie fetaas 74s. to 88s. 


Sussex, ditto .......65s. to 80s. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto .....00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ....60s. to 70s. 


Average Price per Load of 
Tay. Clover. Straw. 
£2 £280 ££ a2£.0 £ © 
Smithfield. 

3 0t0410 50t0610fl 8tol 4 
Whitechapel. 
310t04155 0t07 15 1 8tol 14 
St. James's. 

3. 3t04120 O0t00 01 1 tol 16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8ib. at 
Newgate.— Beef ... .3s. 
Mutton. .4s. 

Veal ... .4s. 

Pork... .48. 

'  Lamb...4s. 
Leadenhall.—Beef . . . .4s. 
Mutton. . 4s. 

Veal .,. .5s. 

Pork ....4s. 

Lamb... 


Cattle sold. at Sn tom June 23, 
to July 24, on inclusive, 

Beasts. ves. Sheep. Pigs. 
10860 «6 3110—Ss«d121070 = 2120 








RRRRRELEE 
SSsssessesss 
PPPrEPerrs 
RRRERREREL 


2 
= 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from July 7 to July 24. 


July 7. July 12. July 19. 
2d sd & a Bh te he 


2d sd sd. 


‘July 4. 


Newcastle... 32 6'to 39 0 32 6to40 3 31600399 3160406. 


++. 23 600496 34 6t041 3 403 


33 9 to 42 0 
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OUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(July 20th, 1820.) 


























































































| 3s ss E EF a 
6a | Fe é 3 gS x 
< Z2Q x 

&e £.. + £. &. s. : i£. Se 
Canals, Bridges. 
Andover: -- eet eoeresseeees 5 3000 ] - Vauxhall -- se eeeeereeeree 18 
Ashby deaacZouch oesese) 10 101] 54,0001.) —| 5 [Do. Promissory Notes --+-| 90 
31 Ashton and Oldham eee 70 5000 ] —_ Waterl ‘aterloo Seer ee ee eeeeeeee 5 10 
— petaptene’--° soveseeel 6 5000 - Annuities of 8. | 28 10 
3 ee eeeeereeer sete 40 5000 — ——— Annuities of 7. 23 10 
21 tele ve (ivided) . +++ 1535 
5 |Bolton and Bury------- +++ {100 Roads 
4 |Brecknock & A venny 75 — 
5 |Chelmer and Blackwater--} 90 300 | 100) — = | Barking-+++++++-++eeesees] 3S 
8 |Chesterfield.-«--++++++++++|120 1000 100} 5 |Commercial.+++-+++++++++}105 
44 jCoventry.------ Seasons tese 999 axe 100} 5 —_— East-India 
— Cro Ol ++ereree ee . 876 Branch eeeee Pet eeeeeee - 1100 
6 Der Yoereosere eer eeeeeeeer 112 492 100 1 15 Great Dever Street, (70l, 
3 Dudle attereee eeeeeeeeeee 62 paid) - PT TRETERPELTLIT ET ee 31 
4 |Ellesmere and Chester ----| 75 2398 | 50|— |Highgate “Archway. ee eecece 6 
BS tBrewash «+s+ssssseseeees 1000 1000 —/ 1 {Croydon Railway----.+--- «| 12 
_ Gloucester ‘and Berkeley, 3762 | 50) 1 -|Severn and Wye --++++-+++| 30 
. where oped coecece 2 
(t] ona Loan eeeeere - 
9 Junction «++++++++. +: ale Water Works. 
3 feted Seni se seeseees| OD 3800 | 100i — |East London.-.-.-.+.+..++| 58 10 
5 |Do. Loan Notes -++++++++ -| 90 4500 1 5)/Grand Junction ----- seeee| 40 
_— Grand Union eeee eeee 33 2000 100 _ Kent eeeeeeeseee eee eeeeee 24 10 
5 Do. e808 eoennges ° 94 1500 —- 2 WLouden Briige)-++++0+-- 50 
— |Grand Western, 791. paid--| 4 800 | 100| — |South London - ccocel 
7 Gran THs steer eeneeeeee . 126 7540 = 2 West Middlesex eeoveeesecos 42 10 
— jHuddersfield «+-+-++++-+-| 18 1960 | 100) — /York Buildings..---.-.. --| 22 10 
: os _ Aven paesaee» « » Fire and Life Insurance. 
10 | Leeds and Liverpool-- ----|275 2000 | 500) 2 10/Albion «---+..+..- eeeees : 
10 Leicester Terre rer rer eee f) 260 25,000 50 6) Atlas Tec eC ee eer eee eee ee . 4 12 6 
21 Leicester & Northampton — _ 40 Bath - COC eee eee eeeesesees 575 
Union eeeeee eereee eeee 85 300 1000 25 Birmingham sere eeeeeeee 350 
—119 re ay pl eeeeeere 2400 — 3 British ee ete eeeeeee eereee 50 
8 10|/Melton Mowbray +-+++++-[170 |} 4000 2 10\County «-.+-.++.++. gacee] OF 
30 Mersey and Irwell .---+--- 20,000 5|Eagle--.-- eeeee eeeeee eeee 2 126 
10 {Monmouthshire --- 144 50,000 1 |Buropean s++esesceeeeceee 20 
5 Do. Debentures - eeeeeee 92 1,000,001. 6 Globe ee eee eee enee eeeeee 116 10 
pas Neath-- eerer ee eeeeeeeeee 40,000 Hope eereeeeee eeeereeweeee 3 10 
32 Oxford - eeteeeee ae eeeereee 3400 4 10}[mperial ee eeeeeene eeneee 74 
3 |Peak Forest -++e++++++++++] 66 3900 1 4)London Fire ---+----+++++ 23 
—  |Portsmouth and Arundel, 31,000 1 |London Ship-+-+++++++++++ 19 
331. Pald--++seeeeereeese 100,000 2 Roce CeCe ee eee eeeee nears 2 
— MUS: +++++- seeweesesee 33 1 745 1001, 10 Royal Exehange eeteeeeeee 299 
: — eee eeeeeretenee a 1500 l 4\Union- eeeeeeeee eeeerereee 32 10 
i. rewsDUry +++++++e+eee+s : 
7 10|Shropshire e*eereeereeeeeee 140 Gas Lights. 
3 |Somerset Coal---++-++++++| 70 8000 4 |Gas Light and Coke (Char-| 
40  |Staffordshire & Worcester- tered Com Pally) «++ e- ses 2 60 
s ire ee ee eee tees wae 1640 4000 _ Do. New Shares.20l. paid. 28 1@ 
14 10)/Stourbridge «+--+ «+++++ «+++ 1205 1000 7 {City Gas Light Company 
— on Avon eeeeseee 18 701. paid: - - + eeeeeee eeee * rf} 
22 troudwater ----- ee seveeeee 4U5 1000 38 Do New, 301 eee eee 40 
10 WANSER seer ceeercesees 160 D500 -_ Bath Gas, 161, id eeeeeee 17 
—_ tock «++++eeerees eee 90 1500 ’ a = Brighton Gas, 8. paid ooey 14 
— Thames and Medway: - - eecce 25 1000 2 Bristol eeeene eereeee ere 28 
75 t& Mersey or Grand : 
* Wr. Batre a «+++ 11900 Literary Institutions, 
arwic ngham|210 
10 10} Warwick and Napton ete 1000 75es| — London eee eee ee eneeeeee 40 
= Worcester and Birmingham 25 700 an Russel Trrerrerereeeeee ll ll 
Docks. 700 an oversees seeeee eeeee 8 10 
_ Bristol oe esececepeccece Aieoclingagan: 
5 ee eee ee 98 1080 1 5}Auction Mart O96 0009 808% 21 
31324 1 3 Commercial --+<+++eseee+: 58 1397 1 21 Lv pen peta Sac oe’ A 50 
450,0001, 10 jo cpemeese cvedtnee 2299 — |Golden Lane Brewery 
1038 — East C wie eb de ce odie 15 3 eoecemererrerene f 10 
3,114,0001. 4 M, eee eeeeroeerece 85 3447 a= Do. O++eesseresereres 5 1e 
1,200,0001. 10 est-luidia, ++.+.+s>.00.2 1169 f] "2000 | Commercial Sale “E. 
Bridges = , ee Stock, Ist. +| 71 16 
2912 1 ee | seer eeoerovers 24 ; gota Stock it ee, 3” 
= Do. new PTeTETETET Titi 21 6. Bonds, 5 per Cent---- 
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Daily Price of ia laa | z r- Z . - x |e 3 
3. i/eei\2 E- he £4,2513 e gsiSule 2s = 
3 | | 4 % > Peak Sie SlSSlESika =; 
D 6S z10/0 rate -a0— es ES Mao 
gi az | 25/5/42 as 82 226! 2 RES AE Gs 
4A.5 | al) =x “oD i> 7 ping 
SE am ocetetcl aie 
) ‘ |— ica | dU, 
-— 684 § Shut | 76% aft sear +i ee KP = ~ op 70! 
me == (68; 3) — | 77 , 1045 1,175 i _ = hey 
26 — 63; {) — ui | | . "| isp — | 23) — | 3p | 704 
29 Hol. | 77%) 86} 1043111733) — | | 
30 2191 G85 / ~ = | i Ip, — | 26 | —| sp | 704 
rl : yen om | 70s 
VY — long g) — | TH septa ait 7 —S\— lef | 
| — let ot] — 448) — lap, — ie 70 : 
ae ‘i Of — | 77i) 863 1044 HH 7 Git 4p, — | 24 | — | Sp | iol 
6 os 69 69 68; 3 774 ab 1025 14.17 i 68 ap — | 24) — Op 703 
em 69h 4 683 ; iy B68 1023 lj oo—_ -- rae: . ptt 8p H 704 
§, 224 603 d 653 4 nen | 87 10222 118 _— 3p “aa ee, 5p 703 
| 10222 69; 4683 3 asl 87 102 2 1b ace 23 | — Sp | 703 
11 222 694 $U85 73 on 1023 2 ‘igs 683 ip 2! it 54| Sp | 70) 
12 293 G94 FOBE 8 sae 863 1023 12 at | = [ep 2163 ~ re 5p 70} 
13223 69} 9 66; ; oe 87° 102).2 {18 | al a wd Rofl es Gp | 70% 
2991 694 h 683 eee ee 9 is | ip = 7 —s | =@i 
15 223" wut 4685 3 77 ri, et | 183e 68 — 2163 20 ve Po boi 
17 — 695 368) §) — a7 1023.2 (18 6844p — a 753| Sp | 693 
, r ¢ 685 3 sea) 9 10323 igh | 683 dp, — | 21475 ; | Go: 
[9224 GBs § 684 df 173 in 1033 23 18! hey = eae 2 gi Gp 693 
| « ) 2243 Go? 269 & Li ‘ 2° ‘18! 2p 43) a tl - | 694 
—- 2241 G92 $ 683 9 Os 874 ~ ta __1g! | — jp—- 22|— oP | 693 
29 ame GOS 268% 9 | 775) 873 1038 : 24 183, G8 3 land Te i il ie 
24 — |69; 469° 87) — ok i Ld 76}| Sp | 693 
25 Hol. | Dea 2104 27 184! 682 kp — | 22 | 76; | 
| 26225 693 4.65% 94) 78 1 885 i ee 
| a | | Prices of the 
| SORES FU NDS. _—|FRENCH FUNDS, 
= Oe? ee ort eee | 3s} 3 lA From June 24, 
| |S 3| ad id Vlg lg cle le if to July 22. : 
SESSLER ERR ERE RERS = g| [Sper 
s Lok avties Enos Syosis FB Cent. Bank ' 
= «| = - v om « oi = j . S. * 
z ESE BEI EIEGEG 2 g(EWinG 2.31. |Smocal she | 
e |EelE SE Ssiss SERRE CES 1920 oie 
ASS SHES 5 Zi5Z hae | | June fr. = 1575 
. “4 | TT 476 6 ? 
Ps |B Fob ll tt parce sag ic Alc 2796 70) 1545 — 
29) | 763 74% —— 1021 101; | 3077 10) 1545 -| 
30,208 | — | 745 —— 101; 1013) | | July | ni) 
July} || CE ER 378 15 1557 50, 
3} — | 703 74h — 101) ae —= $68 —| 879. 25) 1580 —| 
6209 | 77 | 75;—— 102 | 11.79 20) 1395 — 
a ht | 102. LOE ; | . | oo 1367 50: 
72093) 763) 753 —— oes WARS fc 863 1579 78 | 
% 2093) 764) od Feet ps | $n ! soy! 1878 80) 1372 50 
13) — | 764 80} 24102 — 22°78 90) 1382 50 
14 — | 763 804102) 102} oe Baw | ——_—— 
15) — | 764) 75'—— 1023 1023 at = 
ee wr Baie Get AMERICAN FUNDS. ——————— 
a ie ig IN LONDON. June 
June July ll 21 
(27 30 7 WM 18 al % 
,.|105§ 1053) —|_—|—|—|— miei seal pen 
2. G0EE. occocs yg, Be Bor | 22 | 22 | 22 |22-10 { 
Ri SRB ecécvus's 22 Bs 22 | 22 wa a ame | == | o— |ipar | par 
Louisiana......... ooo) > = 1 on My Win haat; p35 = = _ 
Old 6 per cent .......) — | — er 104 104 1104 10 
New 6 per cent......./105 105 tes 68 68 | 68 | 68 || 7a! 70 
3 pez cent. oo coeseasel OF I 23 Cornhill. 
By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, 








